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The INDIAN and ORIENTAL | 
ISLANDS. . 


Iſlands. 4. The Motuccas and Amboyna. 
5: The Banda INands. 6. The Iſlands of 5 
Gilolo, Ceram, &c. which ſurround the Moluccas 


and Banda Iſlands. 7. The Sunda Iſlands, as Bor- 


Wige iſlands conſiſt of 1. The 8 
2. The Japan Iſlands. 3. The Philippine 


neo, Sumatra and Java, and thoſe that Ne to the 


eaſtward of Java, Bally, Lomboe, Timor, &c. 


8. The Maldiva Iſlands. 9. The Nicobar Iſlands. 


p 10, The Andeman I0ands. * And. 14. The Iſland 
- _ on 5 e 3 | 


The LADRONES or MARIAN ISLANDS. 


SIN N iſlands, about twelve in ate are ſitu- 
ated in the Pacific Ocean, in the 140. of eaſt 
B 2 longi- 


leagues eaſtward of the goa 
and about 130 ol 


: z 
' » | 


414 PRESENT STATE of the WORLD. 
loygitude, and between the 12th and 24th degtee 


of north latitude. Guam, the largeſt, is forty miles 
long, and twelve broad. The Spaniards have a 


fort, and a ſmall garriſon of thirty or farty men 


in the chief town of the ſatne name; and moſt of 
their ſhips touch there in their voyage from Aca- 


pulco in Mexico, to Manilla. Theſe iſlands were 


firſt diſcovered by Magellan, ip his voyage to the 
Spice Iflands, through the South-Sea, or Pacific 


Ocean, in 1521. They are remarkable for pro- 
ducing a fruit as big as a foot-ball, which yields 
a ſoft pulp, like the crumb of a white loaf ;- and 
therefore called bread-fruit, by ſeamen. Their 
ſwift - ſailing ſloops, called proas, which generally 
go twenty-four miles in an hour, is another peculi- 


- arity : the voyage betwixt Guam and Manilla, in 


the Philippine Iſlands, being twelve hundred miles, 
has. been. performed. by them in. four days. Ir 


was at the little but beautifully romantic iſland of 
Tinian, one of theſe Ladrones, that lord Anſon 
- firſt touched, after paſſing the P | 
his voyage round the world. He found great re- 
freſnment in it; the iLand, though uninhabited, 


acific Ocean, in 


abounding in catrle, fruits, and other neceſſaries. 


rie JAPAN ISLANDS, 
| Theſe iſlands, which form the large and gtent 


empire of that name, are ſituated on the moſt eaſt- 


ern verge of Aſia, and conſiſt, of three large, and a 


numbet of ſmaller iſlands, lying abqut an hundred 

fi of Ching and Korea, 
rees eaſtward of London; 1a 
zhat they have ſun-riſing, noon, &c. about eight 
hours before us. They extend from the 3oth to 
the 41ſt degree of latitude, and from the i 3oth to 


dhe 147th of eaſt longiryde. W 


\ , 


INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 3 


7 Were South and North Britain divided by an 
arm of the ſea, Japan might be moſt aptly com: 
pared to England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 


their reſpeCtive' ſmaller iflands, peninſulas, bays, 


channels, &c. all under the ſame monarch. | 
The Europeans call the empire Japan, but the 


inhabitants Niphon, from the greateſt iſland be. 


longing to it, and the Chineſe Siphon, probably on 
account of its eaſtern ſituation ; theſe names ſig- 
nifyingz/in both languages, the Baſis or Foundation 
of the Sun. It was firſt diſcovered by the Portu- 
gueſe, ſome time betwixt the years 1535 and 
1 48. r 3 l 1 n 
{ "Moſt of the iſlands which compoſe it are ſur- 
rounded. with ſuch high craggy mountains, and 


ſuch ſhallow and boiſterous ſeas, that ſailing about 


them is extremely dangerous; and the creeks and 
bays are choaked up with ſuch racks, ſhelves, and 
- ſands, that it looks as if Providence had deſigned it 
to be a kind of little world: by itſelf. Theſe ſeas 
have likewiſe many dangerous whirlpools, which 
are very difficult to paſs at low water, and will ſuck 


in and ſwallow up the largeſt veſſels, and all that 


comes within the reach of their vortex, daſhing 
them againſt the rocks at the bottom; inſomuch, 
that ſome of them are never ſeen again, and others 
thrown upon the ſurface at ſome miles diſtance. 
Some of theſe Whirlpools alſo make a noiſe terrible 
to hear, , | | 


- The Chineſe pretend, f that the Japan Ildands | 


were firſt peopled by themſelves z but it is mote 


probable, that the original inhabitants were a mix= 


ture of different nations, driven thither by thoſe 
| - tempeſtuous ſeas, and at different times; and this 


conjecture is confirmed by the great difference ob- 


ſervable between the preſent inhabitants, in regard 
to feature, complexion, ſhapes, habits, cuſtoms, 

and language, notwithſtanding their having been 
ſo long united under one monarch — © 
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C PRESENT STATE of the WORLD: 


As theſe iſlands lie in the fifth and ſixth climates, 
they would be much hotter in ſummer than Eng» 
land, were not the heats refreſhed by the winds, 
which continually blow from the ſea around them, 
and to which they are much expoſed by the height 


of their ſituation : this circumftance, however, not 
only renders their winters exceſſive cold, but the 


ſeaſons more inconſtant. They have great falls of 
ow in winter, which are commonly followed by 
hard froſts. The rains in ſummer are very vio- 


| lent eſpecially in the months of June and Julyz 
which, on that account, are called Sat- Suki, or 


Water-Months. The country is alſo much ſub- 
ject to dreadful thunders and lightnings, as well 
as ſtorms and hurricanes, which INF * a 
great deal of damage. | 

The ſoil, though naturally barren and moun- 
tainous, bythe induſtry of the inhabitants, not on- 


ly ſupplies them with every neceffary of life, but 


alſo furniſhes other countries with them; pro- 


ducing, beſides corn, the fineſt and whiteſt rice, 
and other grains, with a great variety of fruits, and 
Vyaſt numbers of cattle of all forts. Beſides rice, and 
a ſort of wheat, and barley, with two ſorts of beans, - 

they have Indian wheat, miller, and ſeveral other 


kinds, in great abundance. - Their feas, lakes, and 


rivers, / abound with fin; and their mountains, 
would. 


and ' foreſts, are well ſtocked with horſes, 


38 deer, oxen, buffaloes, ſheep, hogs, and 
other uſeful animals. Some of their mountains 


alſo are enriched with mines of gold, filver, and 
copper, exquiſitely fine, beſides tin, lead, iron, and 
various other minerals and foſſils .- whilſt others 


abound with ſeveral ſorts of marble, and precious 
ſtones, Of theſe mountains, ſome may be juſtly - 
ranked among the natural rarities of this country; 


one, in particular, in the great iſland of Niphon, is 


of ſuch a prodigious ä as to nr eaſily (cen 


| _ }: 


INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 
forty leagues off at ſea, though its diſtance from 
the ſhore is about eighteen. Some authors think, 
it exceeds the famous Peak of Teneriffe; but ic 
may be rather called a cluſter or group of moun- 
tains, among which are no leſs than eight dreadful 


vulcanoes, burning with incredible fury, and often 


laying waſte the country round about them: but, 
to make ſome amends, they afford great variety of 
medicinal waters, of different degrees of heat; on 
of theſe, mentioned by Varenius, is ſaid to be as 


# - 


hot as burning oil, and to ſcorch and conſume 


every thing thrown into it. | 
— The many brooks and rivers that have their 


ſources among the mountains, form a great num 


ber of delightful caſcades, as well as ſome dread- 


ful cataracts. Among the great variety of trees 
in the foreſts here, the cedars exceedygy)l of that 
kind through India, for ſtreightneſs, Height, and 
beauty. I hey abound in moſt of the iſlands, eſpe - 


cially the three largeſt. . Ss 
Their ſeas, beſides fiſh, furniſh them with great 
quantities of red and white Total; and ſome pearls 


of great value, beſides a variety of ſea- plants 


and ſhells ; which laſt are not inferior to thoſe 


chat are brought from Ambopyna, the Molucca, | 


and other Eaſtern iſlands. 


Ih) be raft quantity of ſulphur, wich which moſt of 
the Japan iſlands abouhd, makes them ſubject to 
frequent and dreadful earthquakes. _- The inhabi- 
tants are fo accuſtomed to them, that they areſcarcely 
alarmed at any, unleſs they chance to he very ter- 
rible indged, and lay whole towns in ruins, which 
very often proves the caſe. On theſe occafions, 
they have recourſe to extraordinary ſacrifices, and 
acts of worſhip to their deities or dæmons, ac- 
cording to the different notions of each ſect, and 


ſometimes even proceed to offer human victims; 5 
but, in this caſe, they 9 of — Po 
| | 4. | a Thy 
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4 PRESENT STATE of the WORLD. 


and moſt abandoned fellows they can meet with, 
' 2 they are only ſacrificed to the malevolent 
co ny tn 5 Boa v03 555 it 
With reſpect to religion, that of the Japaneſe is 
allowed, by all writers, to have been downright 
:heatheniſm and idolatry, from time immemorial. 
They do not ſeem ſo much as to have any ſort 
of notion of a Supreme Being; but believe 
the world to have exiſted from eternity, and that 
the gods they worſhip were men, or beings, that 
lived on earth ſeveral thouſands of years, and were 
- afterwards, for their piety, mortification, and even 
by their voluntary death, raiſed to that height of 
power and dignity they have ever ſince enjoyed. 
They are divided, however, into various ſects 
probably, according to the various nations that 
firſt ſertlaghghere.. One of them is called the fect 
ol Siutto, Which is that of their philoſophers and 
- moraliſts, whoſe profeſſors, like the Chineſe lite- 
rati, deſpiſe all notions of public worſhip and po- 
pular ſuperſtition. Every perſon here is at liberty 
to chuſe what ſect pleales him beſt; no compul- 
ſion being uſed by the government, or by the pa- 
rents. Moſt of the ſects believe a future ſtate, of 
. bliſs or miſery ; though they are not agreed about 
the nature and duration of it: the generality, howe - 
ver, think that it will conſiſt in a ttanſmigration of the 
ſoul trom one body to another: more or leſs excellent 
and happy, according to their behaviour in their 
late ſtate; and that this revolution will continue, as 
well as the world, to eternal ages. All the different 
ſects, or at leaſt the prieſts and prieſteſſes of them, 
however divided in other reſpects, agree in regard- 


ing the five following negative precepis, as abſo- 


lutely binding; viz. 1. Not to kill, nor to eat any 

thing that is killed ; 2. Not to ſteal; 3. Not to de- 

file another man's bed; 4. Not to lye; g. Not to 

drink wine. From the example of their two chief 

8 * deities, 
* 
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INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 3j 


deities, Amida and Xaca, the -Japaneſe have a no- bo 
tion of its being ſuch a merritorious thing to diſ- 
patch one's ſelf, that great numbers of them em- 
brace, in the moſt public manner, a voluntary 
death; either by drowning, hanging, or flinging 
themſelves down from a precipice, or by poiſon, 
dagger, or any other quick riddance. The fol- 
lowers of Xaca commonly drown themſelves; but 
.thoſe of Amida ſhut themſelves up in-fome cloſe, 
-confined place, where they have juſt room to: ſit, 
and, being immured on every ſide, have only alitt'e 
hole to breathe through, by means of a ſmall cane, 
and never ceaſe calling on that deity, till they 
7 nit 1 fo; 7 ond 515545 bd 
Ihbere is not a country in all the Eaſt that 
: abounds: more with temples and monaſteries than 
this: not only cities and towns, bg plains and 
mountains, and even deſerts, ſwarff with them; 
for the prieſts here, like thoſe. of the church of 
Rome, are either ſecular or regular. The former | 
live in private houſes of their own, allow-themſelves 3 
one or two wives, and live on the income and of- 
ferings made to their reſpective temples and deities, Ro 
and are at their own liberty as to the practice of ab- 1 
ſtinence, and other ſeverities: the regulars live in 5 
communities, under their reſpective ſuperiors, and 3 
lead more or leſs recluſe and auſtere lives, according 
to their ſects. Some of the monaſteries contain a thou- 
ſand, or even moreof them, who, beſides. a perpetual 
celibacy, and other mortifications, are all bound to 
obſerve the five rules before mentioned. Both ſecular 
and regular are under the 8 of thedairo, 
or high-prieſt, who is the head of all the religions 
and ſects in the empire. Beſides the multitude of 
. . idols in their temples, there is a great number ß 
1 others ſet up in their other public buildings, in 
- their piazzas and markets, ſtreets, and even public 
roads. e TNT INE EY — 
. 3 The 
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16 PRESENT STATE of the WORLD. 
The Japaneſe haye as great variety of feſtivals; 
as of ſects and deities, which it would therefore be 
endleſs to deſcribe : they conſiſt, in general, in the 
anniverſary of their gods, and of their dead rela- 
D A | 
. Chriſtianity, if popery deſerves that name, had 
once made a conſiderable progrels in this country; 
bur, about the year 1622, a dreadful perſecution 


was raiſed againſt the miſſionaries, and all that ad- 
| hered to them, occaſioned partly by the indiſcreet 


'Zzeal of the former, partly by the jealouſy of the 
unconverted nobles, but eſpecially of the Japaneſe | 
prieſts, who could not, without the greateſt envy 


and regret, behold their old religion, with all its 


powerful attractives of profit; popular eſteem, and 


_ reſpect, daily loſing ground; but, more particu- 


larly, by che policy and treachery of the Dutch; 
who found effectual means to undermine them, 


All the Chriſtian converts were put to death; and 


the Europeans, except the Dutch, forbid to come 


within the Japaneſe domihions, under the ſevereſt 


penalties. 


Witch reſpect to che goyerument of theſe inandz; 


it is, and has been for a long time, monarchical; 


though formerly it ſeems to have been ſplit into a 


great number of petty kingdoms, which were, at 


Tength, all fwallowed by one. The imperial dig- 7: 


nity had been enjoyed, for a conſiderable time be- 


fore the year 1500, by a regular ſueceſſion of 
princes, under the title of dairos, a name ſuppoſed 


to have been derived from Dairo, the head ef that 


family. Soon after that epoch, ſuch a dreadful civil 

war broke out, and laſted ſo many years, that the 

| __ was quite ruined. During theſe diſtractions 
an 


confuſions, a common ſoldier, by name Tayc- 
koy, a perſon of obſcure birth, but of an enter- 
prizing genius, found means to raiſe himſelf to the 
imperial dignity ; having, in little more than three 
| | years 


\ 
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INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 12 
years time, by an uncommenſhare of good fortune 


— 


and ſucceſs, ſubdued all his competitors and op- 


ponents, and reduced all their cities and caſtles. 


The dairo, not being in a condition to obſtruct or 
t a ſtop to his progreſs, was forced to ſubmit to 


is terms z and might perhaps have beam condemn - 


ed to much harder, had not Tayckoy been appre- 


henſive leſt his ſoldiers, who ſtill revered their an- 


tient natural monarch, ſhould-have revoligd in his 


favour. To prevent this, he granted him the ſu- 


preme power in all religious matters, with great 
privileges, honours, and revenues annexed 10: it; 


whilſt himſelf remained inveſted with the whole ci- 
vil and military power, and-was acknowledged and 
-proclaimed king of Japan, This great revolution 
happened in 1519, and Tayckoy reigned. ſeveral 
years with great wiſdom and ne 3 during 
which, he made many wholeſome laws: and 
lations, which {till ſubſiſt, and are much admired to 


this day. At his death, he left the crown to his 


ſon Tayckoſſamma, then a minor; but the treache- 


rous prince under whoſe guardianſſip he was left, 
deprived him of his life, before he came of age. 
By this murder, the crown paſſed to the family of 
Jejaſſama, in which it ſtill eonfinues. . Tayckoy 


and his ſucceſſors have contented themſelves with 


the title of cubo, which, under the dairos, was 


that of prime minifter, hefe office 1s- now ſup- 


preſſed; ſo that the cuba, in all ſecular concerns, 


is quite as abſolute and deſpotic, and has as extenſiue 
.a power over the lives and fortunes of all his ſub- 
jects, from the petty kings down to the loweſt per- 
ſons, as ever the dairos had. The dairo reſides 
.conſtantly at Meaco, and the cubo at Jedo. 


The Japaneſe traffic with the Chineſe, Koreans, 


and people of Jetzo; but, of the European nations, 
the Dutch alone are ſuffered to trade with them, hav- 
ing declared, as ſome ſay, after the expulſion of the 
| | - Portugueſe, 
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-12 PRESENT STATE of the WORLD; 
Portugueſe, that they were no Chriſtians ; but 
more probably on the merit of ſupplanting, an 

aſſiſting in expelling the Portugueſe: for it is im 
poſſible that the Japaneſe can be ignorant that 

the Dutch profeſs Chriſtianity, 'as they trade to 
China; and we find the Japaneſe uſe as much cau- 
tion in their commerce with the Dutch, as if they 
were really Chriſtians: ' 1 e 

At the ſeaſon that the Dutch fleet is expected, 
the governor of Nangaſaque places centinels on 
the hills to give notice of the approach of any 
ſhips. When they appear, a boat is ſent off to 
every. ſhip, with a waiter-or officer, and as ſoon as 
the ſhips come to an anchor, an expreſs is imme- 
ately diſpatched to court, before whoſe return, the 
Dutch may not diſpoſe of any thing. In the mean 
time the particulars of every ſhip's cargo are taken, 
with the name, age, ſtature, and office of every 
man on board, which is tranſlated and printed in 
the Japaneſe language. When the expreſs is re- 
turned, the ſhips crew are permitted to come on 
ſhore, and are all muſtered before a Japaneſe com- 
miſſary; and every perſon is called over aloud, 
and made to give an account of his age, quality 
and office, to ſee if it agrees with the particulars 
given in by the Dutch; after this examination 
they are ſent on board again, and the ſails of the 
 thip, with the guns, arms, ammunition and heim, 
are brought on ſhore, and the hatches ſealed down 
by a Japaneſe officer; nor can they be opened, 
whatever the ſnips crew may want, without a per- 
. miſſion from the governor, who always ſends a 

. perſon: to ſee what is taken out, and ſeal them 
down again; nor dare the Dutch ſailors light a 
candle, or make any fire on board their ſhips, any 
more than on ſhore. The ſhips are allowed no 
communication with one another; nor is any of- 

ficer or ſailor ſuffered to go on ſhore, except the 
| It . perſons. 
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rſons who are appointed to carry the company's 
—— to the king at Jedo or Yeddo. His ma- 
jeſty having accepted the preſent, and prepared 
another for the company, the Dutch officer is con- 


veyed to Nangaſaque under a Rrong guard as he 


came. This journey, and the tranſacting their 
mercantile affairs, uſually take up about three 
months and a half. 7 | 

The Dutch, who attend the king on this occa- 


fion, approach him on their knees, with their 


hands joined together, and carried to their fore- 
heads, as the ſapeacie governors and miniſters 

alſo do. PA | LEES 
While the Dutch ſhips lie in the road, none of 


the Japaneſe are allowed to go on board them to 
trade with the ſailors; and thoſe that carry pro- 


viſions on board, are not ſuffered to take any mo- 
ney for them, till the permiſſion to trade comes, 


from court, and then they deliver in their accounts 


and are paid. After this the Japaneſe permit ſix. 

rſons from every veſſel to come on ſhore, and 
9 and ſell for themſelves, and ſtay four days, 
either in Diſnia, or in the city, as they ſee fit; 
when theſe ſix men return on board, ſix others are 


allowed to go on ſhore, and traffic in the like man- 


ner, and ſo on. | | SM 
The goods, are generally paid in bullion, or, 
ieces of ſilver. of ten or five crowns value, or 
maller pieces by weight; for they have no coin, 
except ſome little pieces of copper. End: 


the year for traffic returns. 


f 


% 
% 
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After ſix weeks free trade, there is no further 
communication allowed of between the city of 
Nangaſaque, and the Dutch in the iſland of Diſnia, 
or with the ſhipping, whereupon the fleet pre- 
pares to return, and the factory in Diſnia are con- 
fined to their little iſland again, till che ſeaſon of 


With 
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With reſpect to the character of the Japaneſe, | 


they are generally very active, and of a quick ap- 
prehienſion and good underſtanding, modeſt, pa- 
tient, and courteous, and excelling all the Orientals 


very induſtrious and labourious, and much given 


to ſtudy and reading. They affect a ſurpriſing 
neatneſs and decency in their eating, drinking, fur- 
fiture, dreſs, and converſation, and have an ab- 


horrence to intemperance, luxury, and defamation. 


in docihty. They are ſo juſt in their dealings, that 
one may abſolutely depend on their word; and., 

contrary to the Chineſe, diſdain to take the leaſt ad- 
vantage of thoſe they deal wich. They are all 


Drunkenneſs and glutrony are as much deteſted | 


by the rich and pobr, as cheating and diſhoneſty, 


This is the bright fide of their character. On the 


other hand, they are repreſented as proud, ambiti- 
ous, cruel, and uncharitable ; and fo inſenſible of the 


miſeries of their fellow- creatures, that they will 
ſ6ffer them to periſh, rather than relieve them. 
They ate likewiſe faid to be ſo paſſionate and re- 


vengeful, that they will make away with thetn- 
ſelves, if they canngt find an opportunity of re- 


venging an affront. They allow not only of po- 
Iygamy, but alfo of fornication: but there is {till 


a more heinous and unnatural vice laid to their 


charge, viz. that of ſodomy, which is not only 


committed with impunity, both by prieſts and 


laity, but without either brand of difgrace. In 
their wars they are very fierce and cruel, ſeldom 
giving of aſking for quarter; and when a town is 


taken, they commonly deſtroy it by fire and ford. 


Like the Chineſe, they are ſo given to aſtrology, 


that they ſcarce undertake any thing of moment, 


without conſulting ſome pretender to that art. 

There is a vaſt number of univerſities diſperſed 

all over the empire, in which the bonzas preſide, 

richly endowed, finely ſituated, and . 
8 wi 
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with all the conveniences of life, as well as with 


large libraries. 8 93 
l „ laws and puniſhments are ſeyere 
beyond all juſtice, and may be juſtly ſaid, like 
hoſe of the Spartan Draco, to be written in blood. 
hey have few, if any, written laws, the emperor's 
will being the ſupreme one, and next to it that of 
the kings and princes in their reſpective VER: 
The very lords of every diſttict, and even the 
heads of every family, have power of life and 
death over all that are under them, and try and 
condemn them, according to their will. There is 
ſeardely any crime fo ſmall, that is not puniſhed- 
with death, except the offender be a petty king 
r prince, and even theſe are not always excmpted. 
very petty larceny, inſult, detraction, cheating of 
any kind, even at play, a lie or prevarication be- 
fore a magiſtrate, are all capital, as well as the 
re heinous crimes of treaſon, murder, parricide, 
znceſt, rape, adultery.” Their moſt common way 
of purting criminals to death, is by crucifixion 
with their heads downwards, boiling in oil, tearing 
them in pieces by horfes, or cutting them in pieces 
by the hangman. For the -higheſt crimes,” not 
only the criminal, but his parents alſo, brothers, 
and even children, are all put to death. The 
Japaneſe have but very little ſkill- in phyſic and 
ſurgery. In the cure of diſeaſes they depend 
much on their medicinal waters, and on certain 
roots and plants, particularly the root ginſeng, 
brought from China. The operation of blood-. 
letting is performed by pricking the belly with 
a fine needle, made either of gold or ſilver. - By 
this acupnntture they not only aſſuage, but effec- 
tually cure an endemic colickly diſorder common 
among them, and called ſhenk1. The other diſeaſes to 
which they are moſt liable, are the dropſy, — 


* 
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ſmall- pox, bloody flux; but the gout, ſtone, and 


gravel, are hardly known among them. 


The Japaneſe are much addicted to poetry, 
muſic, and painting; the firſt” is ſaid to be 


grand as to the ſtyle and i imagery, loftineſs and 


cadence; but, like that of the Chineſe, is not eaſily. 


underſtood, or reliſhed by the Europeans. The 
ſame may be faid of their muſic, borh vocal and. 
inflrrimtacd, the beſt of which, of either kind, 
would hardly be tolerable to a nice European ear. 


They are better painters than the Chineſe, but 


much inferior to the Europeans; moſt of their 


performances in that kind, are either in water- 
is colours on paper, fine leather, &c. or in their ja- 


Paning, and fine porcelain· ware. What a." 


to be admired in their paintings, is the ſingular 


beauty of the colours, in many of which ey 


greatly exceed us. 


"They pretend, like the Chineſe, to have been 


the inventers of printing from time immemorial; 


aud their method is the ſame with theirs on wooden 


blocks ; but they exceed them in the neatneſs of 
cutting them, as well as in the goodneſs of their ink 
and paper. They likewiſe = claim to the in- 
vention of, gunpowder, are vaſtly ſuperior to the 
Chineſe. in the * of all ſorts of fire arms, eſpe - 


cially of artillery, as well as the radar ton their £ 


fireworks. 


TT Elly cxntnay of waning is mvock the thine as that 
ofthe Chineſe, viz. in columns from top to bottom, 
and the columns beginning at the right, and end- 

ing at the left hand. Tbeir charatiers were alſo. 

originally the ſame, but now differ conſiderably. 
T altinity. with the 


heir language hath ſame; 
Chineſe, tho' it appears 


1 been a kind of 


from 1 ts ee dialects to 
of that and other 
ges, derived from the various nations that 


Vp faſt pe thoſe lands. it is nor 6aly very 


ary 


x - 77 
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regular, polite, elegant, and copious, and abounds | 


with a great variety. of ſynonima, adapted to the 
nature of the ſubject they are upon, whether ſub- 


lime, familiar, or low; and to the quality, age 


and ſex, both of the ſpeaker and perſons ſpoken 
26. AA N 


The Japaneſe are commonly very ingenious in 


molt handicraft trades z; and excel even the Chineſe 
in ſeveral manufactures, particularly in the beauty, 

dneſs, and variety of their filks, cottons, aud 
other ſtuffs, and in their japan and porcelain wares, 


No eaſtern nation comes up to them in the temper- 


ing and fabricating of ſcymitars, ſwords, muſkets, 


and other fuch weapons. 


The Japaneſe architecture is much in the ſame 


taſte and ſtyle as that of the Chineſe, eſpecially aa 
to their temples, palaces, and other public build- 


ings; but in private ones they affect more piain- 
neſs and neatneſs than ſhow: theſe laſt being 
moſtly built of wood, make their cities exceeding- 
ly liable to conflagrations, which, wherever the 


happen, generally reduce the greateſt part of them 


to aſhes, they having neither engines, nor any 
other method of ſtopping the progreſs of the 
flames. The gardens about their houſes are a- 
dorned with a variety of flowers, trees, verdure, 


barhs, terraces and other embelliſhments. The 


furniture and decorations of the houſes of perſons 
of diſtinction, conſiſt in japan-work of various 
colours, curious paintings, beds, couches, ſereens, 
cabinets, tables, a variety of porcelain jars, vaſes, 
_ tea-equipage, and other veſſels and figures, together 
with ſwords, guns, ſcymitars, and other arms. 
Their retinues are more or leſs numerous and ſplen- 
did according to their rank; but there are few of 


the lords who have leſs than fifty or iixty men 


richly clad and armed, ſome on foot, but maſt on 


:horſeback. As for their petty kings and princes, 
Vor. VIII. S LR 
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they are ſeldom ſeen without two or three hun» 
dred at leaſt, when they either wait on the em- 
peror, which is one half of the year, or attend 
him abroad. - The Japaneſe dreſs is. much like that 
of the Chineſe, only ſomewhat more elegant and 
. neat, and moſt commonly of ſilk or cotton. They 
wear nothing, on their heads, either winter or ſum- 
mer, tho they ſhave themſelves cloſe all over, ex- 
cept. one loek, which is left hanging on the top 
by way of ornament.; but to guard themſelves 
from ſun or rain, they always carry an umbrella 
in one hand; and, if rich enough, have them held 
over their heads by a ſervant. The poorer ſort 
have inſtead of that, either a fan or ſhort ſcreen. 
The women of faſhion, eſpecially the young ones, 
adorn themſelves with flowers, feathers, pearls, &c. 
but are ſeldom ſeen abroad, or even at home, to 
any but thoſe of the family, without a veil. 

I) he proper colour here for feſtivals is black, for 


mourning white. Inſtead of riſing at the approach 


of a ſuperior, they ſet themſelves. down, and in- 
ſtead of bowing or proſtrating, when they ſalute, 
they ſtand upright; They chuſe to have their 
teeth and nails of a ſhining black, and to let the 
latter grow to an exceſſive length. The chief food 
of the Japaneſe is rice, pulſe, fruits, roots, herbs, 
eating very little fleſn, and that only of ſuch beaſts 
as they take in hunting. Inſtead of knives, forks, 
and ſpoons,. they make uſe of. the ſame forts of 
ſmall ſticks as the Chineſe. Their common drink 
is either water or tea; but they have other liquors, 
ſome diſtilled from rice or wheat, others made of 
their grains, boiled with ſugar or honey, or of 
fruits, or tapped from the palm, birch, and other 
trees. rant” - oo . EY 
Alfter marriage, the wife is conſigned to her own 
apartment, from whenceſhe hardly ever ſtirs, except 
once a year to the funeral rites. of her family; 
* | nor 
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hor is ſhe permitted to ſee any man, except per- 
haps ſome very near relation, and that as ſeldom 
as can be. The wives, as well as in China, and 
other parts of the Eaſt, bring no portion with 


them, hut are rather bought by the huſband of 


their parents and relations. The bridegroom moſt 
commonly ſees his bride for the firſt time, upon 
her being brought to his houſe from the place 
of the nuptial ceremony: for in the temple where 
it is performed , ſhe is covered over with a veil, 


which reaches from the head to the feet. A huſ- 


band can put his wives to a mote or leſs ſevere 


death, if they give him the leaſt cauſe of jealouſy, 


being feen barely to converſè with another man, 
br ſuffering any of them to come into their 'apart- 
ment., 

The Japaneſe, both poor and rich, make an 
annual proceſſion to the ſepulchres of their dead - 
9 with ſongs and muſic, cartying money, 

ee cloathing, &c. as preſents to relieve thaw | 
s wants in the other world. 

When a prince or great man dies, there are com- 


be a= about ten, twenty, or more youths: of his 


f 


houſhold, and ſuch as were his greateſt favour- 
- ites, who put themſelves to a voluntary death, 
at the place where the body is buried or burn- 
ed: as ſoon as the funeral pile, conſiſting. of 
odoriferous woods, gums, ſpices, - oils, and other 
ingredients is ſet on fire, the relations and friends 
of the deceaſed throw their preſents into it, ſuch 

as cloaths, arms, victuals, money, - ſweet herbs, 
* es: and other things, which they imagine will 
be of uſe to him in the other world. Thoſe of 
the middle or lower rank commonly bury their 
dead, without any other burning than that of ſome 
odoriferous woods; gums, &c. The ſepulchres 
into which the bones 2 aſnes of perſons of rank 
1 2.2 2. me 
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are depoſited, are generally very magnificent, and 
fituated at ſome diſtance from the towns. 
The empire of Japan conſiſts chiefly of the 
three large iſlands of Niphon or Hiphon, Ximo, 
and Xicoco, and the ſouthern parts of the large 
continent of Jedzo, on the north fide of the great 
and of Niphon. 
The ifland of Niphon hes about thirty leagues 
eaſt of Korea, extends from 33*. 10/, to 41“. of 
north latitude, and from 1324. degrees to 147%. caſt 
- longitude ; its length, from eaſt to weft, being fix 
hundred and ſixty miles; its breadth, from north 
to ſouth, where broadeſt, four hundred 1 but, in 
other parts, only between an hundred and fifty and 
two hundred iniles'; and its circumference fifteen 
hundred. 
The principal cities in the iſland are Meaco, Ned. 
do, Ofacca, 'Gurunga, and Saccai. | 
. Meaco, which was formerly conſidered as the 
capital of the whole empire, and is ſtill the reſi- 
dence of the daires, ſtands near che middle of the 
' folithern coaſt. Three rivers meet in the very cen- 
tre of the city, where a noble bridge is built over 
them; and, after a courſe of about twenty or thir- 
ty miles, falls into the bay of Oſacca. The dairo's 
palace is ſituated on the north ſide of the city. The 
number of the inhabitants is ſaid to be near fiye 
hundred thouſand. Here is a ooloſſus of gilt cop: 
per, of ſuch a prodigious ſhze, that being ſeated in 
a chair, eighty feet in breadth, and ſeventy in 
height, no. leſs than fifteen men can ſtand on its 
bead. Its thumb is fourteen inches in circum- 
ference, and the reſt proportionble; being one of 
the principal idols of this iſland. This city is the 
grand ſtorehouſe of all the manufactures of Ja- 
puny of all foreign and home -merchandize, and 
well he ſeat of their commerce, Here, as in 
ther trading cities of the Eaſt, every trade 
hath 
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hath its own particular ward or quarter; every one 
under their proper officers and inſpectors. 
Jeddo, Jedo, or Yeddo, the other metropolis of 
Japan, is ſituated on the river Tonkag, at the bot- 
tom of a large bay, but ſo ſhallow as to admit of 
no ſnips of any burthen coming up to the city. It 
is, in all other reſpects, the moſt conſiderable city 
in Japan; not only for its riches and vaſt com- 
merce, but for its largeneſs and populouſneſs, on 
account of the many princes, lords, and' grandees, 
with their numerous trains and families, attendin 
the court of the cubo, who reſides: here, in 4 
palace between eleven and twelve miles in circuit. 
What a numerous court and retinue the emperors 
muſt conſtantly have in this capital, beſides their 
guards and officers, which amount to five or ſix 
thouſand men, may be gueſſed at by the following 
particulars : 1. That all the princes of the empire, 
whether tributary or ſubject, and all the grandees, 
nobles, governors, &c. are obliged to attend ſo 
many months in the year: 2. That the eldeſt ſons 
of every king, prince, and grandee, are brought 
up there, under the emperor's eye, and muſt reſide, 
until he diſmiſſes, or raiſes them to ſome poſt : 
3. That their wives and children are obliged to 
live there all the year round, to be a kind of hoſt- 
ages; except the emperor gives them leave to 
go with their huſbands to their own dominions or 
| eſtates, during the fix months in which they are 
not in waiting. The emperor's army, in time of 
peace, conſiſts of about an hundred thouſand foot, 
and twenty thouſand horſe, including his garriſons; 
but, in time of war, every one of the tributary 
princes is obliged to furniſh a certain quota, which 
increaſes the former to near four hundred thouſand; 
and the latter to about forty thouſand; Their arms 
are-my{kets, bowsand arrows, ſcymitars and daggers. 
Oft the immenſe revenue of this empire, ſome eiti- 
mate may be made from the penſions and fats 
OA. #4 | paid 
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paidto the governors and other officers, and the em- 
peror's own particular expences, which are ſaid alto- 
gether to amount to twenty-eight millions ſterling, 
He is, befides, poſſeſſed of immenſe treaſures in dia- 
monds, pearls, and other precious jewels: to w 
nothing of the vaſt quantities of gold, filver, ric 
furniture, merchandize, and other valuable com- 
modities, which are ſtored up in his treaſury and 
- Magazines. Jeddo contains an incredible number 
of ſtately palaces, temples, monaſteries, and other 
pr buildings; but the private are generally 
ow and mean without, though neat and conve- 
nient within. 5 
The iſland of Ximo is computed to be about two 
hundred and ninety miles in circuit, excluſive of its 
creeks and bays. It is divided into nine provinces, 
the capitals of which are Bungo, Fiungo, Voſuma, 
Saxuma, Fingo, Tſi-cungo, Figen, Chicugen, 
and Buigen. )) 18 OSD. 7. 
In this iſland alſo ſtands Nanghazak, famed for 
being the only place in the whole Japaneſe empire 
where the Dutch are permitted to, come and traf- 
fic. - It ſtands on the weſtern coaſt, at the bottom 
of a deep bay of its name. The haven, which lies 
north of the town, is long and deep, and ſeldom 
without fifty or ſixty merchantmen; but the bay is 
difficult and dangerous, on account of the many 
fhoals, banks, and rocks in it. The Dutch factory 
is ſituated on à point of rock in a ſmall iſland, 
or, as Thevenot calls it, a peninſula, named Diſnia, 
or Deſima, which is parted from the city only by a 
river and 2 wall, being about two miles in compaſs, 
Neither the Dutch merchants and failors during 
their ſtay, which is nine months, nor the people of 
the factory, during the reſt of the year, are allowed 
to ſtir out of the iſland, or to converſe with any of 
the natives, but ſuch as are appointed by the gover- 
nor, except during the fix weeks of open trade, 
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when the Japaneſe come into the iſland, and ſet up 


their rich booths, furniſhed with all manner of mer- 


chandize. The commodities exported from hence 
are rice, ſilk, cotton, &c. wrought; fine porcelain, 
and Japan wares ; gold and filver, tho' not in ſuch 
large quantities as formerly; copper, wrought and 
in bars; iron, ſteel, and other baſe; and ſome artificial 
metals; variety of rich furs, moſtly brought from 
the Land of Jetzo ; tea of all ſorts, much finer 
and better cured than that of China; ſome ſorts of 
which have ſuch an excellent flavour and taſte; that 
they ſell even above the price of gold, weight 
for weight: beſides a great variety of medicinal 
herbs, roots, woods, gums, &c. which, as well as 
their tea, are ſold genuine, well dried, and pre- 
ſerved, and without the leaſt mixture or adultera- 
tion, ſuch as are commonly practiſed in China. 
To theſe we may add diamonds, and other precious 
ſtones, pearls of exquiſite beauty, coral, amber- 
griſe, &c. great quantities of fine ſea-ſhells, on 
which the Japaneſe uſed to ſet no price, till the Eu- 
ropeans taught them to value them by the exceſ- 
ſive — they ſhewed for them. In exchange 
for thoſe commodities, the Hollanders bring them 
glaſſes of all ſorts, which are in great requeſt in Ja- 
pan, eſpecially looking-glaſſes; raw and wrought 
filks, raw hides, hempen and woollencloths, quick- 
ſilver, borax, antimony, ſpices of all kinds, of 
which they make an immenſe gain, not only in Ja- 
pan, but in all other parts ot India, where they 
tell; perhaps, as great quantities as they import 
into Europe, and by them purchaſe the com- 
modities of one country, o ell in another. They 
likewiſe import hither fon jorts of ſugar, muſk, 
camphire, ſiampan, Brazil and other woods, calem- 
bac, elephant's teeth, and a great number of {mall 
wares, which come from China, Thibet, Siam, &c. 
china, jin-ſeng, and other medicinal roots, from 
| : G4 > <Hn 
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Tartary. All theſe commodities are exported and 
imported. cuſtom free, which is the chief encou- 
ragement given to the Japan commerce; but with 
this dreadful clauſe, that if any contraband goods 
are found on board thoſe veſſels, or the commodi- 
ties be either adulterated or damaged, or any fraud 

or cheat be diſcovered in their invoices, &c. they 
are ſure to be puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
no nation having ſuch ſevere laws againſt all ſuch 
abufes 1 in trade. 

' Xicoco, the laſt confiderable Hand, lies between 
Niphon on the eaſt, and Ximo on the weſt, It is 
almoſt of a ſquare figure, divided into four pro- 
vinces, and its circumference, excluſive of bays 
and creeks, is computed a: an hundred and ninety 
miles. The moſt conſiderable maritime town in 
it, if not the metropolis of the whole land, 18 


called Aſa. 


We ſhall conclude this account 4 Ip juſt 


mentioning a few other curioſities, beſides thoſe we 


have occaſionally taken notice of already. 
Among the animal kind, we may reckon their 
white atits, in ſhape, bigneſs, and other particulars, 
like our common pifmires. The male ducks are no 
leſs curious: for their largeneſs, the beauty of their 
ſhape, and the variety of their colours and feathers. 
They have nightingales wlth ſuch ſweet pipes and 
notes, that the curious will give twenty cobans for 
one of them, each coban being worth twenty 


three and, an half Dutch guilders. Of the Ja- 


paneſe inſets, of the flying kind, the male of that 
called the night · fly is greatly admired for its beau+ 
ty. It hath tour wings, two of which are tranſpa- 
rent, and cover a pair of others, which are ſhining 
and poliſhed, and moſt beautifuly variegated with 
blue and golden lines, 

5 Among the vegetable curioſities, the camphire 
Fred is weil worth aur aide, a is claſſed among 


che ä 
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| the laurel kind, and bears a berry of a purple ot 

| blackiſh colour. In this country the camphire is 
extracted by a ſimple decoction of the roots and 
wood, cut into ſmall pieces; 

They have ſeveral trees here, the wood of which, 
when ſawn and poliſhed, is ſo beautifully veined, 
and variegated with different colours and ſhades, 
reprefenting landſcapes, birds, beaſts, &c. that 
wp as if they had been painted by a ſkilful = 


The bridges i in this country are built moſtly: of 
eedar, and in general are very ſtrong, wide, and 


3 widening on each ſide like two wings, and 
7a 1 | + 

The Japaneſe are fond of large bells, but theirs 
are ſuch as Ro no clear found, but rather a dull 
heavy one. They are caſt much after the ſame odd 
manner as thoſe of Ginny and ftruck with a _ 
en elapper.or hammer. | 

The famed catechy, or Japan earch, is com- 
pounded of ſome inſpiſſated juice, brought hither 
from other parts by the Dutch and Chineſe, and 
mixed up here with fſome quantity of amber, the 
beſt camphire, and ſome other ingredients, and made 
into round little balls, cakes, idols, flowers, = 
and then put into neat boxes, for ſale and | 
tien. To the north of Japan lies what is called 
the iſland of Jeſſo, but very little is known of ic; 


not ſo much as whether it is an N or you W 
"ou continent of Aſia. 


The PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


- Theſe iſlands art: ſituated in the Chineſian FRY 
between 114 and 131 degrees of - eaſt long. and 
between z and 19 of north lat. about three hun- 
dred miles 3 of China. The chief of 
them are thoſe of Lueonia or Manilla, Tandaga 


* 
' 
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er. Samar, Moſbate, Mindora, Luban, Paragoa, 
Panay, Leyte, Bohol, Sibu, Sogbu, Negros, St. 
John, Xollo, and Mindanao, They were diſco- 
vered by Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe - gen- 
tleman, who had ſerved his native country, both in 
the wars of Africa and-in the Eaſt-Indies ; parti- 
cularly under Albuquerque, the famous Portu- 
gueſe general, who, reduced Goa and Malacca to 
the obedience of that crown. Magellan, having 
had a conſiderable ſhare in thoſe actions, and find- 
ing himſelf neglected by the government of Portu- 
gal, and even denied, as it is ſaid, the ſmall advance 
of a ducat a month in his pay, left the court of 
Portugal in diſguſt, and offered his ſervice to 
Charles V. then emperor of Germany and king of 
Spain, whom he convinced of the probability of 
diſcovering a way to the Spice Iſlands, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, by the weſt; .whereupon, the command of 
five ſmall ſhips being given him, he ſet fail from 
Seville, on the tenth of Auguſt 15 19, and ſtand- 
ing over to the coaſt of South · America, proceed- 
ed ſouthward to 32. where he fortunately hit 
upon a ſtrait, ſince called the Strait of Magellan, 
which carried him into the Pacific Ocean or South- 
Sea, and then, ſteering northward, repaſſed the. 
equator; after Which, he ſtretched away to the 
weſt, acroſs that vaſt ocean, till he arrived at Guam, 
one of the Ladrones, on the ſixth of March 1524, 
and ſoon after got to the Philippine Iſlands, which. 
he took poſſeſſion of in the name of the king of 
Spain, but happened to be killed in a ſkirmiſh he 
had with the natives of one of them. His peo- 
ple, however, arrived afterwards at the Moluc- 
cas, or Clove Iſlands, where they left 'a colony, 

and returned to Spain, by the way of the Cape 
of Good Hope; being the firſt that ever ſailed 
round the globe. But there was no attempt made 
by the Spaniards to ſubdue or plant the Philippine 
Iſlands until the year 1564, in the reign of Philip 


II. 
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II. ſon of Charles — when IIS de Velaſco, 
yiceroy of Mexico, ſent Michael Lopez Delagaſpes 
thither with a fleet, and a force ſufficient to — 


conqueſt of theſe iſlands, which he named the Phi - 


lippines, in honour of Philip II. then upon the 
throne of Spain; and they have ever ſince been 
ſubje& to that crown. HD te 
The inhabitants of theſe iſlands conſiſt of Chi- 
neſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spaniards, Portugueſe, 
Pintados or Painted People, and Meſtees, a mix- 
ture of all theſe; - Their perſons and habits reſem- 
ble thoſe of the ſeveral nations whence they derĩve 
their original; only, it is obſervable, that the fea- 
tures of the Blacks of theſe iſlands are as agreeable 
as thoſe of the white people. There is not a ſoil in 
the world that produces greater plenty of all things 
for life; as appears by the multitude of inhabitants 
to be found in the woods and mountains, who ſubſiſt 
almoſt entirely by the fruits of the earth, and the ve- 
niſon they take. Nor can any country appear more 
beautiful; for there is a perpetual. verdure, and 
buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, are found upon the trees 
all the year round, as well on the mountains as in 
the cultivated gardens. Vaſt quantities of gold are 
waſhed down from the hills by the rains, and found 
mixed with the ſand of their rivers. - There are alſa- 
mines of other metals, and excellent load · ſtones, 
found here; and ſuch numbers of wild buffaloes, 
that a good huntſman on horſeback, armed with a 
ſpear, will kill ten or twenty in a day. The Spa- 
niards take them for their hides, which they ſell- to 
the Chineſe ; and their carcaſes ſerve the Moun- 
taineers for food. Their woods alſo abound with 
deer, wild hogs, and goats. Of the laſt, there is 
ſuch plenty in one of theſe iſlands that the Spani- 
ards gave it the name of Cabras. Horſes and 
cos have been likewiſe: imported into theſe 
Hands, from New Spain, China, and Japan, _—_— | 
10 ' LE "2, 
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which have mulciplied conſiderably ; but the ſheep 
that were brought over came to nothing. The 
trees produce a great variety of gums; one kind, 
which is the commoneſt, by the Spaniards called 
brea, is uſed inſtead of pitch z; of the others, ſome 
are medicinal, others odoriferous. 

In thoſe iſlands are monkies and baboons of 4 
monſtrous bigneſs, that will defend themſelves 
if attacked by men. When they can find no fruit 
in the mountains, they. godown to the ſea-to catch 
erabs and oyſters; and that the oyſters may not 
cloſe and catch their paws, they firſt put in a ſtone 
to eee their ſhutting cloſe : they take crabs by 

utting their tail in the holes — they lie, and 
V den the crab lays hold of it, they draw him our. 
There are alſo great numbers of civet · cats in ſome 
of the iſlands. The bird called tavan, is a black 
ſea- fowl, ſomething leſs than a hen, and has a long 
neek; it lays its eggs in the ſand by the ſea-fide, 
forty or fifty in a trench, and then covers them, 
and 8 are hatched by the heat of the ſun. They 
have likewiſe the bird ſaligan, which builds her 
neſt on the ſides of rocks, as the ſwallows do a- 
inſt a wall; and theſe are the delicious birds 
Sefts fo much eſteemed, being a kind of jelly that 
diſſolves in warm water. 
The Spaniards have introdnced ſeveral of tha 
American fruits, which thrive here as well as in 
America; the cocoa or chocolate nut particularly, 
which increaſes ſo that they have no occaſion now 
to import it from Mexico. Here is alſo the tree 
amet, from which the natives draw water; and 
there is likewiſe a kind of cane, by the Spaniards 
called vaxuco, which, if cut, yields fair water 
enough for a draught, of which there_are plenty 
in the mountains, where water is moſt wanted. 
+ Theſe iſlands being hot and moiſt, prodice a- 
| bungency of venomous creatures, as the ſoil does 


99. poiſon· 


- 
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poiſonous herbs and flowers, which do not kill thoſe 
who touch or taſte them, bur ſo infect the air, 
that many people die in the time of their blofſom- 

; The orange, lemon, and ſeveral other trees, beat 
twice a year, If they plant a ſprig, within a year 
it becomes a tree, and bears fruit; and therefore; 
without any hyperbole, ſays our author, T ma 
affirm, that T neyer ſaw ſuch a luxuriant verdant 
foil, nor woods full of ſuch old, large, and lofty 
ters, gor trees chat yield more foflehance bs 
man, in any part of the world. However theſe 
Idlands, beſides the inconveniences mentioned above, 
are alſo ſubject to earthquakes, which are ſome- 
The whole number of them is ſaid to be eleven 
hundred; but the principal, and that on which the 
reſt depends, is Lucon, Luzon, or Luconia. The 
Spaniards call it Manilla, or, as it is generally 
wrirten, Manila, from its capital. It had the 
name of "Luzon from a cuſtom that prevailed 
among the natives of beating or bruiſing their tice 
in wooden mortars, before they either boiled or 
baked it; luzon, in their language, fignifying a 
mortar. e Ne Peres e Ha 
As to the ſituation, it is remarkably happy, 
lying between the eaſtern, and weſtern continehts, 
and having China on the north, at the diſtance ot | 
about "ſixty leagues; the iſlands of Japan on the 
north-eaſt, at che diſtance of about two, hundred 
and fifty leagues from the neareſt of them; the 
ocean on the eaſt; the other iſlands on the ſouth; 
and on the weſt Malacca, Patana, Siam, Cambodia, 
Cochin- china, and other provinces of India, the 
neareſt at the diſtance of three hundred leagues. 
The middle of this iſland is in the latitude 137. 
north; the eaſt point in 139. 30“, and the moſt 
. | northern 


2 
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northern point in-19%. The ſhape of it is ſaid to 


reſemble that of an arm bent; the whole length 
being about one hundred and ſixty Spaniſh leagues, 


the greateſt breadth between thirty and forty, and 
the circumference about three hundred and fifty. 
As to the longitude. the charts differ, fome making, 


+ the middle of the iſland to he 113%. caſt from Lon- | 


don, and others in 16. 
As to the climate it is hot and moiſt. One thing 
is held very extraordinary, that in ſtormy weather 


there is much lightning and rain, and that thun- 
der is ſeldom heard till chis is over. During the 


months of June, July, Auguſt, and part of Sep- 
tember, the weſt and ſouth winds blow, bh 


they call vendavales, bringing ſuch rains and 


ſtorms, that the fields are all overflowed, and they 
are forced to have little boats to go from one place 
to another. From October till Fe middle of De- 
cember, the north wind prevails; and from that 
time till May, the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, which winds 
are there called breezes. Thus there are two ſeaſons 
in thoſe ſeas, by the Portugueſe called monzoens; 
whence our word monſoons, that is, the breezes 
half the year, with a ſerene dry air; and the ven- 
davales the other half, wet and ſtormy. It is fur- 
ther to be obſerved, that in this climate, no ver- 


1 


min breed upon Europeans, tho they wear dirty 


ſhirts, whereas it is otherwiſe with the Indians. 


The days here being always of an equal length, 


and the weather never cold, neither their cloaths, 


nor the hour of dining, ſupping, doing buſineſs, 
ſtudying or praying, are ever changed; nor is 
cloth worn, but only againſt the rain. 
he air here being, as has been obſerved, very hot 
and moiſt, is not wholeſome; but is worſe for youn 

men, that come from Europe, than for the old. 
As for the natives, without uſing many precautions, 
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they lve very commonly to fourſcore or an hun- 
dred. | 


The ſoil is ſo rich, that rice grows even on the 
tops of the mountains, without being watered; 


and this makes it ſo plentiful, that the Indians va- 


lue gold ſo little as not to pick it up, tho' it les 
almoſt every where under their feet. 

Among the diſadvantages of the iſland, beſides 
frequent and terrible earthquakes, . here are ſeveral 


burning mountains. The face of the iſland, how- 


ever, is far from being disfigured” by chem, or by 
the conſequences of their exploſions. 

The mountainers called Tingiani, have no par- 
ticular place of abode, - but always live under 
the ſhelter of trees, which ſerve them inſtead of 


houſes, and furniſh them with food; and when 


the fruit is eaten up, they remove where there! is a 
freſh ſort. 3 
Here are forty different ſorts of e the 
moſt excellent cocoas, wild cinnamon, wild nut- 
megs, and ſome ſay wild cloves alſo; ebony, ſan- 
dal wood, and the beſt caſſia, and in ſuch plenty, 


that they feed their hogs with its fruit; all kinds of, 


"cattle, civet-cats, beſides prodigious quantities 
gold, amber, and ambergriſe. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of people in this iNand, 


beſides the Spaniards, as the Tagalians, or Taga- 


leze, the Pintadoes, or painted negroes, the Ilayas, 
or Tinglianos, and the Negrellos. The Taga- 
lians, who are thought to be Malayans by _ 
are a modeſt; tractable, and well- — people 

The Pintadoes, or painted negroes, are tall, ſtrait, 
, ſtrong, active, and of an excellent diſpoſition. The 


Tinghianos, whom ſome ſuppoſe to be deſcended 


from the Japaneſe, are very brave, and yet very 


courteous and humane. They live entirely on the 


gifts of nature; and never ſleep under any other 


g thade than that of the trees or à cave. The Ne- 
| grillos, 
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grillos, who are held to be the Aborigines of the 
iſland, and are 2 — brutal to the laſt 

ee. When t itt a lard, f mike « a 
E 2 his Kull and [drink out of it. 7 

Luconia is divided into ſeveral provinces, con- 
taining divers towns, the chief of which ate Ma- 
nila, Caceres, New- Segovia. Bondo, Paffacao, Iba- 
Jon, Bulaw, Serſocon, or Bagatao, Lampon, Fer- 
nandina, Bolinao, Playahonda, Cavite, Nai 
Caleley a and Balayan. 

2 — the capital, on the ſouth eaſt ide of the 
mand, where a large tiver falls into the ſea, and 
forms a noble bay, thirty leagues i in compaſs, to 
which the Spaniards have given the name of Ba- 
hia, becauſe the river runs out of the great lake 
Bahi, which lies at the diftanee of ſix leagues be · 
hind it. In- compaſs it is two miles, in length one 
third of a mile; the ſhape irregular, being narrow | 
at both ends, and wide in the middle. On the 
ſouth it is waſhed by the ſea, and on the north and 
caſt by the river; being alſo ſtrongly UTI gien 
_ baſtions, forts; and batteries. 

9 contains about three thouſand h hs 

very motley race, diſtinguiſtied by ſeveral 
re names, and produced by the conjunction 
of S5 aniards, Chineſe, "Malabars, Blacks, and others 
inbabiting the city and iſſands d epending on ir. 
Without the walls are large ſubatde, part 
that inhabited by the Chineſe merchants, called 
Sangleys. In proportion to the ſize of the place, 
the number of churches. and religious houſes is 
very great. Only ſmall veſſels can come up to 
Manila; but ids leagues ſoutk of it is the town 
and port of Cavite, defended by the caſtle of St. 
Philip, by much the beſt fortreſs in the iſland, and 
capable of receiving the largeſt ſhips. Here ſtands 
the arſenal where the galloons are built, for 
A there are-from three to ſix or eight hundred 
0 conſtantly 


% 
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conſtantly employed, who are relieved every month, 
and while upon duty, are maintained at the king's 
expence, By an earthquake which happened here 
in 1645, a third part of the city of Manila was 
deſtroyed, and no leſs than three thouſand people 
periſhed in the ruins, ; == 

Ina the late war, Spain having entered into en- 
Saen with France, in conſequence of the 
amily- compact of the houſe of Bourbon, it was 
found expedient. in England to declare war alſo - 
againſt Spain. Whereupon a force was ſent out 
from our Eaſt-India ſettlements, particularly Ma- 
draſs, for the conqueſt of the Phillippine Iſlands, 
under. general Draper, and admiral Corniſh, who 
after a ſiege of twelve days, took Manila, on the 
th of October 1762, by ſtorm ; but, to ſave ſo fine 
a city from deſtruction, agreed to accept a ranſom, 
amounting to a million ſterling, a part of which, 
it is ſaid, is ſtill unpaid. The Spaniſh viceroy re- 
ſides in this city, and lives in the ſtate of a ſo- 
vereign prince, The government is ſaid to be one 
of the beſt in; the gift of the king of Spain. When 
the city was taken, as above, the archbiſhop, who 
is a kind of pope in this part of the world, was - = 
alſo. viceroy, - Five large ſhips, loaded with the 
riches, of the Eaſt, as diamonds from Golconda, 
cinnamon. from Ceylon, pepper from Sumatra and 
Java, cloves and nutmegs from the Moluccas and 
Banda Iſlands, camphire- from Borneo, benjamin 
and ivory from Cambodia, ſilks, tea, and china 
ware from China, &c. fail yearly from hence to 
Acapulco in Mexico, and return freighted with- 
ſilver, making four hundred per cent profit. 
The city of Manila is governed by two alcaides; 
the reſt of the cities and great towns have each an 
alcaide ; and in every village there is a corrigidore. 
Appeals from their ſentences are made to the royal 
couxt at Manila, in which there are four judges, 
Vol. VIII. * 4p Aud 
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and a fiſcal, or attorney-general; each of theſe 
Judges has a ſalary of three thouſand three hun- 
dted pieces of eight per annum. The viceroy is 
preſident, and, in that quality, has an income of 
ur thouſand pieces of eight, but he has no vote; 
yet if the judges are equally divided, the preſident 
names a doctor of the civil law, who, in virtue of 
his appointment, has a deciſive voice. The at- 
torney-general, in right of his office, is protector 
of the Chineſe, in conſideration of which he receives 
ſix hundred pieces of eight every year. As for the 
Indians that are in ſubjection, they pay tribute in 
the following proportions : young men from eigh- 
teen, and from thence, if they continue ſingle, to 
the age of ſixty, pay five rials of plate by way of 
capitation ; as fingle women. likewiſe do from twen- 
ty-four to fifty; married men pay ten rials. It is 
computed that there are within the compaſs of 
this government two hundred and fifty thoufand 
Indians, ſubject to his catholic majeſty, of whom 
two-fifrhs hold immediately from the king, and 
the reſt from lords or proprietors, who pay two 
rials for every one for the maintenance of the forces, 
and the like ſum for the pariſh prieſt. 'The royal 
revenue is computed at about half a million of 
pieces of eight, excluſive of caſualties. 'In regard 
ro the military eſtabliſhment, the garriſon of Ma- 
. nila conſiſts of about eight hundred or a thouſand, 
men, and there are about three thouſand more in 
the Philippines, The viceroy is by his office cap- 
tain general, with a ſalary of about four thouſand 
ZZ 
Mindanao is the largeſt of theſe iſlands next to 
Luconia, being near to hundred miles long, 
and one hundred and fifty broad; but it is not 
ſubject to Spain. The inhabitants are of different 
ſorts; thoſe of the in- land country are ſuppoſed to 
be the antient Pagan inhabitants, whom the Mo- 
e „„ hammedans, 
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hammedans, that poſſeſs the coaſts, have driven 


„ 2 


up into the mountains. _ ; 
The air of Mindanao is not exceſſive hot, it is 
faid, tho? it lies within fix degrees of the equator, - 
being refreſtied by the ſca-breeze on every fide in 
the day-time, The inhabitants generally go al- 
moſt naked. TE f | 
The middle of the country is woody and moun- 
tainous ; but between the hills are rich vallies, and 
near the ſea-coaſt it is generally a plain country, 
roducing rice, and ſuch fruits as ufually grow 
etween the tropicks. They have alſo the libby 
and ſago-tree, of the pith whereof they make 
bread, and a great deal is exported even to Europe, 
being firſt dried and grained like ſeed, The plan- 
tain fruit is very good and plentiful here, which 
is their principal food; and of this alſo they make 
their drink. Tobacco grows more plentifully in 
this iſland than in any other part of India, and 
abundance of gold duſt is found in the ſands of 
the rivulets. The iſland yields alſo a great deal 
of bees-wax, and as ſome ſay, both the clove and 
hutmeg-tree; . | | 
The midland countries, as well as the coaſts, are 
divided * a great many petty princes. The 
ſultan of Mindanao, who is a Mohammedan, is the 
moſt powerful amongſt them: he reſides at the 
_ Tity of Mindanao, which ſtands on the ſouth fide 
of the iſland, on a ſmall river, two miles from the 
ſea. The houſes here, like thoſe of Siam, are built 
on pillars fourteen or fifteen feet high, to ſecure 
them againſt the flood, whick covers the flac 
countries five or fix months of the year. He is 
abſolute in his dominions, and has ſome ſhips of 
war, as well as land forces. 


«a. 
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| The MOLUCCAS, or CLOVE ISLANDS. 


The Moluccas, or Spice Iſlands, were not diſ- 
covered by the Spaniards 'till the year 1511, and 
then as it were by chance; for Francis Serrano,. 

Diego d' Abreu, and Ferdinand Magellan, who 
had been ſent to make diſcoveries, having been ſe- 
parated by a ſtorm, the firſt penetrated as far as 

Tenzte, and the two latter diſcovered the iſland of 
Amboyna, and afterwards that of Banda. 

Theſe valuable iſlands conſiſt, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
of no more than five, viz. Bachiam, Machiam, 
Motyr, Ternate, and Tydor, from whence it is ſaid 
they received their name, in the original language 
of the inhabitants. They are not out of ſight of, 
each other, and lie all within the compats of twen- 
ty-five leagues to the ſouth .of the Philippines, in 
125, of eait longitude, and between 1“. ſouth, 
J oi 5p wt. 

They produce neither corn nor rice; but the 
natives make their bread of ſagoe. Beſides the 
tropical fruits, they once produced great quanti- 
ties of cloves, mace, and nutmegs; but the Dutch, 
who are now maſters of them, ſend people every 


year to root up all the plants of that kind, leſt 


other nations ſhould poſſeſs them, and have tranſ- 
planted the cloves to Amboyna, which, as well as 
Ceram, and ſeveral others, lying to the ſouth of 
thoſe abovementioned, are reckoned among the 
Moluccas, taken in a large ſenſe. 0 

T he five iſles, properly called the Moluccas, are 
under the dominion of three kings, ſubordinate to 
the Dutch. Their coaſts are rendered very dan- 
gerous by ſands and ſhelves. They were former- 
ly ſubject to the Chineſe; fell next under the Ja- 
vaneſe; were in proceſs of time ſubdued by the 
Malayans; and the Mohammedans had "_— | » 

| et 
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fettle in them, and convert the inhabitants to their 
religion, but a very little while before they were 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe. Wy, 
Ternate, the largeſt, is not quite thirty miles in 
compaſs ; the land high, and yielding good water, 
but little proviſion, and few cattle, except goats, 
The iſland formerly abounded in cloves. Here are 
extraordinary fine .parrots, exceeding in beauty 
thoſe of the Weſt Indies, and many birds of Para- 
diſe.. They have alſo almonds, and coarſe tobacco. 
The king, who reſides in this iſland, ' was formerly 
ſovereign over twenty-two others that lie in the 
great Archipelago, between Mindanao on the north; 
thoſe of Bima and Corea on the ſouth; and the 
terra firma of Papaos, or New Guinea, on the eaſt; 
and, had his tribute in gold, amber, and birds of 
e,, como? 
Of the Moluccas, ſ taken in a large ſenſe, Am- 
boyna is the moſt conſiderable, being one of the 
biggeſt of them, and the ſeat of the ſecond Dutch 
government, next to that of Batavia. Formerly it 
was the ſeat of the governor-general; which, after 
the building of Batavia was transferred thither, on 
account of the advantageous ſituation of that cit 
in the midſt of all the company's ſettlements. f 
is ſituated in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, be- 
tween the third and fourth degree of ſoutł latitude, 
145. of longitude from the Canary Iſlands, and a 
hundred and twenty leagues to the eaſtward of 
Batavia. The fort here was taken from the Por- 
tuguſe by the Dutch in 16045 ; but they did not 
make themſelves entirely maſters of Amboyna, and 
the adjacent countries, till the year 1627, when 
they had got rid of the Engliſh alſo. This con- 
queſt put the cloye trade wholly into their hands: 
whence: the Moluccas are ſtiled the gold mine of 
the company; and fo they have proved, if we 
conſider the profit they draw from them, and how 
| LR its Es - little 
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| Thtle fear there is of their being ever exhauſted.” Ta 
convince the reader of this, we need only obſerve, 
that a pound weight of 'nutmegs, or of cloves, | 
coſts the company not much above a half-penny, 
and every body knows at what rate they are ſold 
in Europe. 
This ifland of Amboyna i is in the centre of this 
rich commerce; and to keep it more effectually in 
their hands, the company takes care to have all the 
clove trees in the adjacent iſlands grubbed up and 
deſtroyed ; and ſometimes when the harveſt is very 
large' in Amboyna, part of the produce there is 
burnt likewiſe, 

Amboyna' is about ſeventy nee in epa! 
sence, divided into two parts, viz. a greater and 
leſfer peninſula,” The former called Hiton, is 

twelve leagues in length, and two and a half broad. 
In'this the Dutch have no leſs than five forts, or 
rather ſtrong redoubts, mounted with cannon; the 
other is called Leytimor, five leagues in length, 
and one and a half broad, which is the ſouthern part 
of the iſland; on this ſtands the fort of Victoria, 
which is the reſidence of the governor, and his coun- 
ci, compoſed of fifteen gentlemen or merchants, 
The fortreſs is a ſquare; the ramparts mounted with 
ſixty pieces of braſs cannon, and the garriſon uſu- 
ally compoſed of ſix hundred men. The inhabi- 
tants of Amboyna are computed at ſeventy or 
eighty thouſand, of which but a ſmall number are 
| Dutch, and this obliges them to be continually up- 
| on their guard, and to keep a competent number 
of troops in each of their forts, particularly in that 
of Middleburgh, which - ſtands upon: the iſthmus 
that connects theſe peninſulas. I here are alſo 
redoubts and garriſons in all the” illands of this 
government. | | 
The time of cutting the cloves, or the clove har- 
yeſt, is between the Wage of October and the 
| middle | 
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middle of December, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes 
later; according as the fruit comes to its maturity _ , 
Some years the produce is four, five, or fix times 

as much as in others; but, taking it at a medium 
for ſeven years, it may be well fixed at a mil- 
lion of pounds; and it is computed that, one with 
another, this is four pounds from every bearing tree. 
A few days after the fruit is gathered, they collect 
the cloves together, and dry them before the fire 
on hurdles, by which means they loſe the beautiful 
red colour they derived from nature, and change 


into a deep purple, or rather black, which is per- 


haps occaſioned by their being ſprinkled with wa- 
ter. It is'pretended, that this ſprinkling is neceſ- 
ſary to hinder the worm from getting into the 
fruit; but perhaps a better reaſon may be aſſigned 
for it, which is adding weight to the cloves. The 
wild clove is larger, and more ſpungy; the culti- 
vated clove leſs hard, and much more aromatie 
in ſmell and taſte. There are ten iſlands depend- 
ent on Amboyna, viz. Ceram, which is the largeſt 
in the whole government; indeed larger than all 
the reſt, taking Amboyna into the number; Ceram- 
Lavat, Bouro, Amblau, Manipa, Kelang; Bonoa, 
Oxna, Honimoa, and Nouſſa-Laout. It is only 
in Amboyna, and the three laſt, that cloves are 
now cultivated ; whereas they formerly grew in all 
the iſlands, more eſpecially in Ceram. - Theſe are 
the iſlands, the circuit of which the governor of 
Amboyna makes once in three years, in order to 
ſee that the company's injunctions are complied 
with, and that no cloves are ſuffered to grow. 
It is ſaid that the Dutch now plant coffee in Am- 
boyna, and that it turns to great account. We 
are told alſo, that not very long ago, namely un- 
der the government of Mr. Bernard, not only con- 
ſiderable quantities of gold duſt were found-in the 
mountains waſhed — by the torrents, but even 
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a gold mine; but whether it is now wrought, or 
i What condition it is, we cannot pretend to ſay. 
A kind of red wood, exceeding firm and durable, 
and naturally embelliſhed in its grain with abun- 
dance of beautiful figures, is alſo mentioned among 
the productions of this valuable iſland. 0 
The Engliſh and Dutch had here once their re- 
ſpective factories and ſettlements, and had by treaty 
agreed to divide the traffic to the ſpice iſlands be- 
tween them; but the Dutch, under pretence of a 
plot the Efiglith were engaged in againſt theſe high 
and mighty uſurpers, fell upon the Engliſh factors 
and merchants, torrured them by all the cruel 
methods they could invent, in order to make them 
confeſs a plot, and then put them to death. They 
ſeized upon the Engliſh ſhipping, expelled them 
from their ſettlements in the Banda or Nutmeg 
iflands, which had put themſelves'under the pro- 
tection of the king of Great- Britain, and acknow- 
ledged themſelves his ſubjects, and ' proceeded to 
maſſacre and extirpate the natives. This happened 
in a time of full peace, in the year 1622, juſt after 
a treaty was concluded between the two nations for 
confirming their reſpective rights and poſſeſſions in 


. __ the Eaſt Indies; and they have EIS] in n poſe 


ſeſſion of them ever r ſince. 


The BANDA or NUTMEG ISLANDS. 


The Banda Illands are fix in number, lying WH 
the latitude of 4®, 30“, ſouth, and in the 1279, of 
eaſt longitude, at the diſtance of about four hun- 
dred and fifty leagues from Batavia. Their names 
are Lonthor, Youleron, Roſingen, Pooloway, and 
Gonapi. The firſt of theſe was called by the 
natives Bandan, whence the whole are now diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Banda Ifles. The 
largeſt of them is En twenty miles round; tn 
| 2 they 
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they are of infinite conſequence to the Dutch, on 
account of the important commerce in nutmegs, 
which are covered by the mace z and which grow- 
in ſuch prodigious quantities as to enable the 
Dutch to ſupply all the markets of Europe. The 

nutmeg, when ripe, is pretty near the ſize of a 

walnut, and is covered with two ſkins or ſhells. _ 
The firſt is very tough, and of the thickneſs of 


a man's finger, which falls off of "itſelf, as the 2 


Fruit ripens: when it is candied, it has a very fine 
taſte. The ſecond is of a red colour, and has a 
very odoriferous ſmell : on the opening of this the 
fruit appears, with a little flower at the top, which 
is very beautiful, and in its form reſembles the 
lilly of the valley. They gather the nuts, and dry 
them: but, in the firſt. place, they are thrown into , 
quick lime; for otherwiſe worms would breed, and 
deſtroy them. Here are alſo moſt of the tropical 
fruits, but ſcarce any corn or cattle. _ 
- . Beſides the iſlands mentioned above, there are 
_ - ſeveral others in the neighbourhood, in which nut- 
megs would grow, if the company did not take 
care to have them deſtroyed every year; which, at 
firſt ſight, may ſeem extraordinary, ſince one would 
imagine, that their being thoroughly rooted out 
once would prevent their growing again. But this 
difficulty is eaſily ſolved, when it is known, that 
there are in the iſlands of Banda, and at Amboyna, 
ſeveral forts of birds; but more eſpecially a kind 
of turtle-doves or pigeons, that, by ſwallowing 
cloves and nutmegs, and yoiding them again, pro- 
pagate wild trees over all theſe iflands, which the 
company obliges the inhabitants to pull up and de- 
ſtroy; and the birds alſo have no quarter given 
them in the plantations. The great nutmeg har- 
veſt is in the months of June and Auguſt, and in 
the month of November there is a kind of latter 
harveſt, or gleaning, conſiſting only of ſuch fruits 
as were left to ripen; but in the month of 3 
| they 
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they vilit the trees again, and though the nutmegs 
r at this time are very few, yet they are by 
far the fineſt. One year with another, it is com- 
puted, that in the three iſlands in which the Dutch 
allow them to grow, eight hundred thouſand 
pounds weight of nutmegs are produced; and, if 
the common opinion be right, about a fourth part 
of the ſame quantity of mace. Between two and 
three thouſand ſlaves are employed in attending the 
trees, and curing the fruit. There is a wild nut- 
meg, as well as wild cinnamon, and wild cloves; 
but of very little value, and eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the genuine ſpice. 0 t 424547 
There grows here, as well as at Amboyna, a ſort 
of tree called: caliputre, from whence they draw a 
very rich odoriterous and ſalutary oil. 


The Iſland of Cx1zBzs. ' 


The iſland of Celebes, or Macaſſar, is ſituate un- 
der the equator, between the iſland of Borneo and 
the Spice Iſlands, at the diſtance of an hundred and 

i ſixty leagues from Batavia. Its form is in a manner 
circular, and its diameter about an hundred and thir- 
Fcp leagues. Ir is called, and with great reaſon, the 
| Key of the Spice iſlands. The form of the go- 

8 vernment here is pretty much the ſame as in the 

| other iſlands. Since the Dutch drove out the 
Portugueſe, they have taken care to fortify them- 

elves effectually on the ſea-coaſt, and have al- 
ways a very numerous garriſon at Macaſſar, where 

the governor reſides ; which is ſo much the more 

neceſſary becauſe this iſland is very populous, and 

the people much ſuperior to the inhabitants. of the 

other iſlands. Their complexions are. of a light 

olive, and their features regular and agreeable. 

They are, generally ſpeaking, a middle-ſized peo- 

ple, active, brave, ingenious, courteous, and well 
diſpoſed towards ſtrangers: if well uſed, there are 
CONS ng - 
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people more faithful, or more obedient ; but, 
if ill treated, they are very revengeful, and very 
ſeldom diſcover their reſentment but by its effects. 
It is from this iſland that the Dutch company draw 
their beſt ſoldiers, who uſe little poiſoned arrous, ; 
which they blow through a trunk. 
This iſland is very fruitful, eſpecially in rice, 
cotton, and opium; but it produces no ſpice, ex- 
cept pepper; and no place is furniſhed with a 
greater variety of poiſons. The natives, it is a. 
ſtudy which will have the moſt ſpeedy operation, 
Their darts, when dipped in poilon, give inſtant 
death: if a limb be cut off immediately after the 
wound is received, it will not ſave the patient. 
Beſides the Dutch and natives, here are many 
Chineſe, who fail from hence, in their own veſſels, 
into all the ports of. the company's dominions, de- 
riving immenſe wealth from their extenſive com- 
merce, which they manage with a dexterity pecu · 
liar to . themſelves. Thie inland country is under 
the dominion of three different monarchs, who, 
happily for the company, are conſtantly at variance 
one with the other; and, if it were not for this, 
they might at any time drive the Dutch out of the 
iland. The port of Jampoden, in this iſland, is 
ſaid to be the beſt and moſt capacious in all that 
part of the world. About the year 1720, 4 gold 
mine was diſcovered. in this iſland; but whether 
it is worked, and with what ſuccels, we are not 
able * _ 7 | 


G1LOLO, 


Gilolo, another large iſland lying under the equa- 
tor, near the Spice Iſlands, N poſſeſſed by the 
Dutch, produces much the ſame commodities 25 


erde wan fortified in 10 manner. The 


\ 
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The SUN DA ISLANDS. 


by | The Sunda Iſlands: are ſituated in the Indian 
Ocean, between 93 and 1209. of eaſt longi- 
tude, and between 89. north and 8. ſouth lati- 
tude; comprehending the iſlands of Borneo, Su- 
matra, Java, Bally, Lamboe, and Banca, 
© Borneo is ſituated under the equator, and is the 
largeſt iſland in the world; being eight hundred 
miſs long, and ſeven bundred N It has the 
| Philippines on the north; Macaſſar on the eaſt, Ja- 
va on the ſouth, and Sumatra on the weſt: The 
flat country, near the eoaſt, is overflowed moſt part 
of the year, which makets tlie air very unhealthful; 
and they build their towns upon floats in the mid- 
dle of their rivers. Beſides rice, cotton, canes, pep- 
per, camphire, and the tropical fruits, gold is 
found here, and diamonds of a large ſize, and ex- 
cellent water. The laſt are found in their rivers, 
, waſhed down, probably, dy the torrents that Hou 
from their lofty mountanns. 
+ The moſt remarkable animal. the iſland pro- 
duces is the ouran-outang, a monkey as big as a 
man, which ſome of our Captains have attempted to 
bring over; but, being bred in ſo hot a nee 
he dies as ſoon as he comes into cool weather. 
The coaſt of this iſland is governed by Moham- 
medi princes, the chief of which ate thoſe, of 
Banjar, Maſſeen, and Caytongee, who reſide at ci- 
ties of that name, on the ſouth- eaſt part of the 
iland; but the original inhabitants ſtill remain in 
the mountains, and are ſtiled Beajus, which, in the 
Malayan tongue, ſignifies a wild man. Theſe peo- 
ple ſhoot poiſoned darts at their enemies, as the 


natives of Celebes do. Banjar-Maſſeen is the 


greateſt port and t town of traffic in the iſland; and 
| | which 
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which merchants from every country viſit, as much 
as any town in India. oo 
Sumatra, which extends itſelf north-weſt and 
ſouth-eaſt, having Malacca on the north, Borneo 
on the caft, and Java on the ſouth-eaſt, from which 
ir is parted by the Straits gf Sunda, is divided by 
the equinoctial nearly into two equal parts; ex- 
tending to 69. of latitude, north and ſouth. It is 
about two hundred and fifty leagues in length, ſix- 
ty in breadth, and five hundred in circumference, 
very rich and fertile; yielding not only ſulphur, 
rice, ginger, pepper, camphire, caſſia, ſandal, and 
other woods and drugs, but alſo fine tin, iron, 
copper, li}rer, gold, and diamonds.. It is ſo rich in 
gold, that it is ſuppoſed to be the Ophir and Gold- 
en Cherſoneſe of the antients ; but what the Eu- 
ropeans trade with them for chiefly is their pepper. 
The camphire of Sumatra is looked upon as the ve- 
ry fineſt in the Indies, and, as the ingenious and 
accurate Mr. Lockyer aſſures us from his own 
knowledge, is worth half a crown an ounce upon 
the ſpot. It bears a great price in China, where 
they make uſe of it as a kind of leaven, mixing it 
with their own, which is a coarſer kind, to which 
they think it gives odour and ſpirit. 
. Both the Engliſh and Dutch have ſeveral colo- 
nies and ſettlements here. The chief of the Britiſh 
ſettlements are thoſe of Bencoolen and Fort Marl- 
brough, on the weſt coaſt, from whence the Eaſt- 
India company import more pepper than from any 
country in India. There are alſo great quantities 
of the beſt walking-canes imported from thence. , 
The natives are of .a very dark ſwarthy com- 
lexion, but not black. The coaſts are poſſeſſed 
by Mohammedan princes, of whom the king of 
Achen, at the north end of the iſland, is the moſt 
conſiderable. The inland country is in poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral Pagan princes, who have little correſpond- 
ence with foreigners. The animals here are _—_ 
t 
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the ſame as thoſe on the neighbouring continent of 

Malacca. Ro ee $a Ss I 
Java is ſituated ſouth of Borneo, and ſouth-eaſt 

from the peninſula of Malacca, having Sumatra ly- 


ing before it, from which it is ſeparated by a nar- 


row paſſage, now ſo famous in the world by the 
name of the Straits of Sunda, Authors vary as 


do its dimenſions, but the moſt moderate allow it 
nine hundred miles in circuit. The country is 
mountainous and woody 1n the middle ; but a flat 


coaſt, full of bogs and marſhes, render the air un- 


| healthful. * It produces pepper, indigo, ſugar, to- 


bacco, rice, coffee, cocoa-nuts, plaintains, carda- 


moms, and other tropical fruits. Gold alſo, but in 


no g:eat quantities, hath been found in it. It is di- 
verified by many mountains, woods, and rivers; in 
all which nature lis very bountifully beſtowed her 
treaſures. The mountains are many of them (6 
high as to be ſeen at the diſtance of three or four 
teagues. That which is called the Blue Mountain 
is by far the higheſt of them all, and ſeen the far- 
theſt off at ſea, They have frequent and very ter- 
rible earthquakes in this iſland, which ſtake the city 
of Batavia, and places adjacent, to fuch a degree, 
that the fall of the houſes is expected every moment. 
The waters in the road are exceſſively agitated, inſo- 
much that their motion reſembles that of a boiling 


pot; and in ſome places the earth opens, which at- 


tords a ſtrange and terrible ſpectacle. The inhabi- 


tants are of opinion, that theſe earthquakes proceed 


from the mountain Parang, which is full of ſulphur; 


 falperre, and bitumen. Lhe fruits and plants of 


this iſland are all in their ſeveral kinds excellent, 
and almoſt out of number. There are abundance 
of foreſts ſcattered over it, in which are all kinds of 


wild beafts, ſuch as buffaloes, tygers, rhinoceroſes, 


and wild horſes, with an infinite variety of ſerpents, 
ſome of them of an enormous ſize. Crocodiles 
; OM, are 
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are prodigiouſly large in Java, and are found chief- 
ly about the mouths of rivers; for, being amphi- 
bious animals, they delight moſtly in marſhes and 


ſavannahs, This creature, like the tortoiſe, lays its 


eggs in the hot ſands, without taking any further 
care of them; and the ſun hatches them at the pro- 
per ſeaſon, when they run inſtantly into the water. 
There is, in ſhort, no kind of animal wanting here: 
fowls they have of all forts, and exquiſitely good, 
eſpecially peacocks, partridges, pheaſants, wood- 
pm z and, for curioſity, they have the Indian 

„which differs little in form from ours; but 
its wings, when extended, meaſure a full yard, and 
the body of it is of the ſize of a rat. They have fiſh 
in great plenty, and very good; ſo that for the va- 
lue of three-pence there may be enough bought 
to dine ſix or ſeven men. They have likewife a 


multitude of tortoiſes, the fleſh of which is very 


little inferior to veal; and there are many who 
think it better. 2 | 

It is faid, that there are in the iſland upwards 
of forty. great towns, which, from the number of 
their inhabitants, would, in any other patt' of the 
world, merit the title of cities; and more than 
four thouſand five hundred villages, beſides ham- 
lets, and ſtraggling houſes, lying very near each 
other, upon the ſea - coaſt, and in the neighbour- 
hood of great towns: ſo that, upon a fair and mo- 
derate computation, there are within the bounds of 
the whole iſland, taking in perſons of both ſexes, 
and of all ranks and ages, more than thirty mil- 
lions of ſouls; ſo that it is thrice ' as populous as 
France, which, tho' twice as big, is not computed 
to have more. than twenty millions of inhabitants. 
There are a great many princes in the iſland, of 


which the -moſt conſiderable are the emperor of 


Materan, who reſides at Kataſura, and the kings 
of Bantam and Japara. Upon the firſt: of theſe 


many 
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many of the petty princes are dependant ; but the 
Dutch are abſolute maſters of the greateſt part of 


the iſland, particularly of the north coaſt, though 


there are ſome of the princes beyond the moun- 
tains, on the ſouth coaſt, who ſtill maintain their 
independency. The natives of the country, who 
are eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood of Batavia, 
and for a tract of about forty leagues along the 


mountains of the country of Bantam, are imme- 


diately ſubject to the governor-general. The 
company ſend droſſards, or commiſſaries, among 


chem, who adminiſter juſtice, and take care of the 


blic revenues. % nodes ont 
The city of Batavia is the capital not only of 
this iſland, but of all the Dutch dominions in In- 


* 


dia. It is an exceeding fine city, ſituated in the 


latitude of 69. ſouth, at the mouth of the river Ju- 
catra, and in the boſom of a large commodious bay, 
which may be conſidered not only as one of the 
ſafeſt harbours in India, but in the world. The 


city is ſurrounded by a rampart, twenty- one feet 


thick, covered on the outſide with ſtone, and forti · 
fied with twenty-two baſtions. This rampart is 


environed by a ditch forty-five yards over, and full 


of water, eſpecially when the tides are high, in the 


ſpring The avenues to-the town are defended b 
e 


veral forts, each of which is well furniſhed with - 
excellent braſs cannon: no perſon is ſuffered to go 
beyond theſe forts without a paſſport. The river 
Jucatra paſſes through the midſt of the town, and 
farms fifteen canals of running water, all faced 


with free-ſftone, and adorned: with trees that are 
ever green: over theſe canals are fifty-ſix. bridges, 


beſides thoſe which lie without the town. The 


ſtreets are all ectly ſtrait, and each, gene- 


rally ſpeaking, thirty feet broad. The houſes are 
built of ſtone, after the manner of thoſe in Hol- 
land. 'The city is about a league and a half in 
1 1 8 8 | .Clf- 
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cifcumferenee, and has five gates; but there are 
ten times the number of houſes without that 
there are within it. There is a very fine town- 
houſe, four calviniſt churches, beſides other places | 
of worſhip for all forts of religions, a ſpin-huys or — 
houſe of correction. an orphan-houſe, a magazine 
of ſea ſtores, ſeveral for ſpices, with wharis and cord- WO 
manufactutres, and many other public buildings. 
The garriſon conſiſts commonly of between two 
and three thouſand men. Beſides the forts men- 
tioned above, there is the citadel of Batavia, a very -_ 
fine. regular fortification, ſituated at the mouth, of. 
the river, and flanked with four baſtions z two of; 
which command the ſea, and the other two the 
town. lt is in this citadel that the governor-gene- 
ral of the Indies has his palace; over- againſt which. 
is that of the director- general, who is the next per- 
ſon to the governor. The counſellors, and other i Fog 
principal officers of the company, have: alſo their 
apartments there; as have likewiſe the phyſician, 
the ſurgeon, and the, apothecary. There are in it, 
beſides, arſenals and magazines, furniſhed with 
 amimunition for many years. The city of Batavia 
is not only inhabited by Dutch, French, Portu- 
gueſe, and other Europeans, eſtabliſhed here on 
account of trade; but alſo by a vaſt number of 
Indians of different nations, Javaneſe, Chineſe, 
Malayans, Negraes, Amboyneſe, Armenians, na- 
tives of the iſle of Bali, Mardykers or Topaſſes, 
Macaſſars, Timors, Bougis, &c. Of the Chineſe; 
there are, it is faid, about an hundred thouſand in 
the iſland 3 of which, near thirty thouſand reſided 
in the city until the year 1740, when the Dutch, 
pretending that they were in a plot againſt them, 
ſent a body of troops into their quarter, and de - 
manded their arms, which the Chineſe readily 1 
delivered up; and the next day the governor ſent | 
another body, with orders to murder and maſfacre 
Wi 7 Ry. : | | erg every. 
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every one of the Chineſe, men, women, and chil-- 
dren. Some relate there were twenty, others , 
thirty thouſand, that were put to death, without 
any manner of trial; and yet the barbarous gover- 
nor, who was the inſtrument of this cruel proceed 
ing, had the aſſurance to embark for Europe, ima- 
ining he had amaſſed wealth enough to ſecure 
im againſt any proſecution in Holland; but the 
Dutch, finding themſelves deteſted and abhorted 
by all mankind for this piece of tyranny, endea- 
voured to throw the odium of it upon the governor, 
though he had the hands of all the council of Ba- 
tavia, except one, to the order for the maſſacre. 
The ſtates, therefore, diſpatched a packet to the 
Cape of Good Hope, containing orders to appre- 
hend the governor, and ſend him back to Batavia 
to be tried. He was accordingly apprehended at 
the Cape; but has never been heard af ſince. It 
1 is ſuppoſed, he was thrown over-board in his paſ- 
ſige to Batavia, that there might be no farther en- 
WW. quiries into the matter; and, it is ſaid, all the 
wealth this merciful gentleman had amaſſed, and 
ſent over before him in four ſhips, was caſt away in 
— ᷣ ß nnn e 
Beſides the garriſon here, the Dutch, it is ſaid, 
have about fifteen thouſand men in the iſland; ei- 
ther Dutch, or formed out of the ſeveral nations 
they have enſlaved ; and they have fleet of be- 
tween twenty and thirty men of war, with which 
they give law to every power on the ceaſt of Aſia 
and Africa, and to all the European powers that 
viſit the Indian Ocean, unleſs. we fhould now ex- 
cept the Engliſh? it was, however, but a little be- 
fore the Revolution, that they expelled us from our 
ſettlement at Bantam. The reſt of the Sunda 
mMands are ineonſidera ble. 
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INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. | 5 
The ANDAMAN and NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


The Andaman and Nicobar Iflands, as we ob- 
ſerved already, in our account of the Farther Pe- 
ninſula of India, lie near the coaſt of Malacca, at 
the entrance of the Bay of Bengal. They afford no 

merchandixe but proviſions, and the tropical fruits, 
_ which they ſupply the ſhipping that touch 


The MALDIVIA ISLANDS. 


The Maldivia iſlands are very numerous, but 

ſmall, extending from 8*., of north latitude to 4. 

of ſouth, in length, conſequently. near two hun- 
dred leagues z but not above thirty or thirty-five. 
leagues in breadth. The moſt northern of them 
lies but fifty, leagues from Cape Comorin. The 
Dutch, who now carry on, in a great meaſure, the 
commerce of theſe iſlands, find it extremely profit - 
able; as purchaſing at a very low price, and al- 
moſt in what quantities they pleaſe, the fineſt caw- 

ries, a kind of ſhells, which paſs for ready money, 
in ſome nations, particularly om the coaſt of Gui - 
nea. The cocoa alſo of the Maldivęs, of Which ſo 
many uſeful manufactures ate made, and of which 
fuch high commendations are to be met with in ſe- 
veral authors, as if it grew no where in ſuch per- 
fection as in theſe iſlands, is in reality a differ- 
ent ſpecies of that fruit, which grows only in 
the Maldives; yet the nuts are not eatable, as is 
commonly reported, but medicinal, and in that re- 
ſpe& highly eſteemed; more eſpecially in the 
eure of fevers, and of poiſons. A modern au- 
thor deſeribes it thus, from his own knowledge: 
Of this trer (ſays he) they build veſſels of twen- 

ty or thirty tons: their hulls, maſts, fails, non 
. E 2 anchors, 
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anchors, cabs; proviſions, and firing, are all from 
this uſeful tree. At alſo affords them oil for their 
kitchen and lamps, fugar, candied ſweetmeats, 
and a pretty ſtrong cloth, St! 


| The Iſland of Czy Lon. 


The noble iſland of Ceylon, Ceylan, or Cei- 
| lon, called by the inhabitants Lamea, which, in 


their language, ſignifies the | Terreſtrial Para- 


diſe, is by. many held to be the largeſt, and, 
beyond controverſy, is one of the richeſt and fineſt 
in the world, yielding. long pepper, fine cot- 
ton, ivory, filk, tobacco, ebony, muſk, cryſtal, 
ſaltpetre, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, copper, be- 
ſides cinnamon, gold, and ſilver, and all kinds of 
precious ſtones, except diamonds. The country 
alſo abounds with moſt excellent fruits of all kinds, 
with ſea and river fiſh of various forts, fowls, wild 
and tame; and animals, particularly elephants, 
much larger than in any other country of the In- 
dies ; tigers, bears, civet - cats, apes, cc. | 
The air of Ceylon, though very hot, is not- 
* withſtanding eſteemed to be tolerably whole- 
ſome. Ir is ſituated in the Indian Ocean, near 
Cape Comorin, the ſouthern - promontory of the 
Hither India, from which it is ſeparated by a ve- 
ry narrow ſtrait, being commonly reckoned about 
two hundred and fifty miles long, and two hundred 
broad. Towards the middle it is mountainous 
and woody; but has a very flat coaſt, well planted 


with groves of cinnamon trees, and cocoas. The 


cinnamon produced here is by far the beſt in all 
Aſia. There are three ſorts of it; the fineſt, 
which is taken from trees of a middling growth; a 
coarſer ſort, taken from the old ones; and wild 
cinnamon, which grows not only here, but in Ma- 
labar, China, and, of late years, in Braſil. The na- 

en 3 1 85 tives 
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tives, it is ſaid, diſtinguiſn nine or ten different 
kinds of it; but ſince the Dutch have been maſters 
here, they propagate only the beſt, and prohibit all 
the reſt. The woods that furniſn this precious 
ſpice lie moſtly about Colomba, the principal Dutch 
ettlement. What is called the Cinnamon Field, 
comprehending the welt and ſouth coaſts of the 
iſland, between Negambo, or Nejambo, and Punta 
di Gallo, belongs wholly to the Dutch. The beſt 
cinnamon grows in the neighbourhood of Colom- 
bo and Negambo; that at Point de Galles is pret- 
ty good; the reſt middling. The trees multiply 
very faſt; and almoſt without culture; but the 
Dutch, to keep up the value of cinnamon, obſtruct 
their propagation, The tree, according to ſome, 
has three barks, but two all people agree in; and 
that which they ſtrip from trees of a middling n 
growth is the beſt cinnamon; neither the trees | 
that are very young, nor' thoſe that are very old, 
are proper for peeling. The body of the tree, un- 
der the bark, is perfectly white, and ſerves them 
for building, and all manner of uſes; but has not 
the delicious taſte or ſmell that the bark has. The 
gold and ſilver mines, in this iſland, it is ſaid, are 
prohibited to be worket. | 
- TheEthiopians, E e and Arabians, are ſup- 
poſed to have . 1ther betore Solomon's time. 
The Portugueſe drove out the Arabs, &c. and 
fortified the towns upon the coaſt, W e 
the trade, anno 1320. The Dutch were firſt call- 
ed in by the natives in the year 1656, to defend 
them againſt the Portugueſe; and now they are 
almoſt entire maſters of the iſland, having ſubdued- 
all the coaſts, and ſhut up the king in Ris capital 
city of Candy, which ſtands upon a mountain in 
the middle of the iſland ; neither the king nor his 
ſubjects being permitted to traffic, or entertain any 


correſpondence with other nations, 
e E 3 132313 
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The deſcendants of the antient inhabitants, of 


- whom the bulk of the people ſtill conſiſt, are call- 


ed Cinglaſſcs: the other inhabitants are MOON, 
Malabars, Portugueſe, and Dutch. 

The principal places in the iſland, beſides Candy, 
are Colombo, Negambo, Punta di Gallo, 3 
patam, Trinkenemali, Materolo, and Scitavaca, 
moſt of which are poſſeſſed by the Dutch. Co- 


lombo, where the Dutch governor reſides, ſtands on 


the weſt fide of the iſland, looking towards Cape 
Comorin, on a bay into which ſmall veſſels may 
enter; but cannot ride with any great ſafety, be- 
cauſe it lies expoſed to the north wind. Punta di 
Gallo, the beſt port in the iſland, and capable of 
receiving the largeſt veſſels, is s ſeared on the fouths 
welt coaſt. 
RE. 
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A FRICA, the third grand diviſion of the 
/"J globe, lies ſouth of Europe, and weſt of 
Ala, being ſeparated from the former by [ 
* the Mediterranean, and from the latter by the* 

iſthmus of Suez, the Red Sea, and the Indian 
-  Orean, On the ſouth, aud eſt it has the Southern 
and Atlantic Oceans; MN. that it may be properly 
ſtiled a vaſt overgrown peninſula, joined only to 1 
the continent of Alia by the iſthmus abovemenrt: 


degrees, or about four tl 
ä 


/ 


+ farther, its 


1. 
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farther, viz. from ſeventeen weſt, to ſixty eaſt, or 
ſeventy-ſeven degrees of longitude ; that is fqur 
| thouſand fix hundred and twenty miles. It is of a 
triangular or pyramidical form, the baſe being the 
northern part of it, which runs along the ſhores 
of the Mediterranean, and the point or top of the 
pyramid, the Cape of Good'Hope. 25 
Its ſituation for commerce is certainly beyond 
any of the other quarters of the globe, ſtanding as 
it were in the centre between the other three, and 
having thereby a much nearer communication with 
Europe, Aſia, and America, than any of the other 
quarters has with the reſt; for it lies oppoſite to 
Europe on the Mediterranean almoſt a thouſand 
miles in a line eaſt and weſt, from beyond Tris 
poli to Cape Spartel at the ſtraits mouth; the diſ- 
tance ſeldom a hundred miles, no where a hun- 
dred leagues, and often not twenty, It is 
poſite Aſia, all the length of the Red Sea, north 
add nd ſouth; the diſtance ſometimes not being above 
five. leagues, ſeldom fifty; and it fronts all the 
95 ſouthern coaſts of Aſia, viz. the coaſts of Cilicia, 
and thoſe of India, tho? at a greater diſtance, yet 
much nearer than any other country. It is allo 
wonderfully ec del for commerce, by the 
interpoſition of iſlands, from Madagaſcar to Ma- 
labar; and more particularly, by means of the 
> alternate trade-winds which render the navigation 
ſafe, eaſy, and conſtant, Laſtly, it lies oppoſite © 
to America, at the diſtance of from five hundred 
to about ſeven hundred leagues, including the 
iſlands, with a coaſt of about two thouſand ; 
whereas America no where joins Europe or Aſia, 
except. perhaps by a terra incognita, and at a diſ- 
. tance from the former of a thouſand leagues, and 
from the latter of two thouſand five hundred. 
.. Jr is furniſhed with the greateft and moſt con- 
venient navigable rivers, and perhaps with as many 


of them as any other of the chief parts of the 
globe; ſuch as the Nile and Nubia, falling into 
the Mediterranean on the north; the Niger or Rio 
Grand, the Congo, the Zairi, and the Loango, all 
very large rivers, that empty themſelves into the At- 
lantic; the firſt two north, and the other three ſouth 
of the line: alſo, the Natal, the Rio St. Eſprit, the 
Melinda, and the Mozambo, rivers of great length 
and breadth, that diſcharge themſelves into the In- 
dian Ocean on the eaſt fide of Africa. Beſides 
theſe, there are innumerable others, which, though 
not equal to theſe, are yet very noble ſtreams, fitted 
for navigation and commerce; and was this coun- 
try bleſſed with a people qualified for trade and 
buſineſs, it might become the medium of an 


endleſs commercial correſpondence. The foil is 


fruitful, and the air ſalubrious; and was a turn for 
induſtry and the arts onee introduced among the 
natives, who are more numerous than is common- 
ly imagined, there would be a greater demand for 
the European produce and manufactures here than 
from any other quarter of the globe; and as in ge- 
neral they ſtand in great need of European commo- 
dities, ſo they have the moſt valuable returns to 
make for them. This is not the ſtare of trade be- 
tween Europe and Afja : Europe calls for a vaſt 


2 of goods from Aſta, and Aſia takes little 
urope beſides money; conſequently, that 


from 
trade is carried on to the infinite advantage of the 
former, and to the great diſadvantage of moſt, if 
not all the nations of the latter, draining the whole 
weſtern world of its ready money, in return for its 
products and manufactures alone; However, in 


the main, this is not ſuch a diſadvantage to Eu- 


rope as ſome are inclined to think; eſpecially if, as 


. ſome great politicians maintain, gold and ſilver are 


to be booked upon in n other light than as com- 
modlities to be exported and imported, except in 
our own coin, as freely as any other whatſoever : 
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and if Europe, at preſent, contained all the gold 
and ſilver that Africa and America have ever pro- 
duced, it is a queſtion whether ſhe could be ſaid to 
be ever the richer, by reaſon that gold and ſilver 
'. would then be, as it was ſaid of Solomon's time, 
as plenty as the ſtones in the ſtreets, and therefore 
of little or no value: ſo that a commerce which 
takes off from the Europeans ſome part of their ſil - 
ver may be as neceſſary as any other, to keep its 
value in a due proportion to that of gold, which 
2 or falls always according to the quantity of the 
Wr., I ela 21 2 1 
With regard to the valuable returns the Africans 
have to make, the Europeans cannot be ignorant 
from that ſhare of trade they carry on with them at 
preſent. That they abound in gold, we have not 
only the teſtimony of the Portugueſe, the Dutch, 
"os the French, as well as the Engliſh, who have 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but that of the 
moſt authentic hiſtorians. ' There is no country in 
the world, ſays Leo Africanus, richer. in gold 
and filver than ſome of thoſe in Africa; parti- 
cularly Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Bu- 
tua, Quiticui, Monomotopa, Caſati, and Mehene- 
mugi. By means of ſettlements of. ſtrength on 
the continꝛnt of Africa, the Europeans might, by 
the exchange of their commodities, draw into their 
hands all the gold of thoſe countries, Here alſo is 
© aprodigious number of elephants, which would not 
only facilitate the inland intercourſes of traffic, but 
alſo afford a very beneficial branch of commerce in 
the teeth of rheſe valuable animals. In the above- 
mentioned hiftorian are numberleſs paſſages re- 
lating to the mines, and ſhewing how eaſy it would 
i - de for the Europeans to carry on a very extenſive 
„ - trade with that part of the globe. This accouut of 
Mx the great treaſures; of Africa is confirmed likewiſe 
"0 - by the Nubian geograpaer, who . 
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king of Guinea, the greateſt city of all the coun- 
tries of Negroland, has a maſs of gold of thirty 
pounds weight, as it was naturally produced in the 
mines, which is perfectly pure, tough, and mal- 
leable, without having been ſmelted or refined, by 
the ordinary methods, from its native ore. Father 
Labat has deſcended to a yery minute ſpecification 
of a great variety of rich mines, which, he ſays, 
are very ſhamefully worked by the negroes, by ' 
reaſon of their being totally ignorant of the nature 
of mining; and that they have never yet come to 
the main vein of any of their mines. Copper is 
the next valuable ore found in this part of the 
world: what plenty there is of it is not certainly 
known; but there is good reaſon to believe it is 
exceeding great, as it is a common ſaying among 
them, that the mountains which we call Atlas, are 
all copper. Sofertile'are the fields on the northern 
_ coaſt. in corn, that, though they are but meanly 
cultivated, for want of a knowledge in agriculture, 
they yield an hundred-fold increaſe, I he quan- 
tity of ivory, wax, gums, civet, and oftrich-fea- 
thers, is ſuch in this country, that the greateſt de- 
mands might be ſupplied without being miſſed ; 
beſides, with proper culture, productions might un- 
doubtedly be greatly multiplied and improved in 
theſe warm climates. It cannot. be doubted but 
the fruitful rich lands every where to be found up 
on the coaſts, and within the country, an | 
upon the banks of the rivers near the Gold Coaſt, 
and the Slave Coaſt, would produce all the richeſt 
articles of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. The ſpices of 
Banda, Ternate, and Amboyna, might be produced 
'on the rich and fruitful ſhores of Melinda, on the 
eaſt ſide, or of the Slave Coaſt on the weſt; and 
that as eaſily, and to as great advantage, as where 
they are now, the laticude being the ſame, and the 
foi] not unlike. The cinnamon alſo of * 
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the tea of China and Japan, and the coffee of Mo- 
cha, it is probable, might alſo be raiſed on the 
ſume coaſt; from the Rio de St. Eſprit, ſoutnward, 
to the river Natal, the ſoil and climate being tem- 
perate, fertile, and healthy. It has been affirmed, that 
the ſugars of Barbadoes and Jamaica, together wich 
the ginger, cotton, rice, pepper, or pimento, 
the cocoa, the indigo, and every other plant which 
comes from theſe iſlands, might, with equal induſtry, 
be produced in as great plenty, and as good, as in 
America; and we are aſſured, that in reſpe to. 
pinger, cotton, and indigo, trials have been made 
y the Engliſh factories on the Gold Coaſt of 
Africa, which have ſucceeded to ' admiration. 
Hence it appears . evident, that nothing is 
wanting to render Africa equal, if not ſuperior in 
many reſpects, to any of the other parts of the 
world: for though the middle of it, lying be- 
tween the tropics in the torrid zone, and under the 
line, is exceeding hot; yet, even in the hotteſt 
parts, it is not only habitable, but actually inhabits | 
ed, and the people enjoy health and plenty, and live 
very agreeably, having cattle, corn, cooling fruits, 
ſhades, and rivers : as for inſtance, in the iſland of 
St. Thomas, under the very line; alſo on the Gold 
Coaſt, and in the kingdom of Benin and Angola, 
on the weſt ſhore ; and even on the coaſt of Zan- 
guebar, in Ethiopia, Melinda, and ſeveral of the 
more intemperate places on the eaſtern ſhore. But 
making allowance for ſome of the inland countries 
remote from the ſea, which we are told are defti- 
tute of water, and therefore deſert, yet theſe are 
not equal to the uninhabited waſtes of Europe, 
Aſia, and America; Africa, in reſpect of its feel - 
ing no cold, having a great advantage over the 
other quarters of the world, and the far greater 
part of it enjoying the fineſt and moſt temperate 
climate, as the moſt northern latitude does 1 
g Ky | | cee 


ceed 37, and the moſt ſoutherly 35 degrees. It is 
however melancholy to obſerve, that a country 
which has ten, thouſand. miles of ſea - coaſt, with 
noble, large, deep rivers, penetrating into the very 
centre of the country, ſhould yer have no naviga- 


tion, nor receive any benefit from them; that it 
ſnould be inhabited by an innumerable people, 
without knowledge of each other, corteſpondence, 


or commerce. At the mouths of theſe rivers are 


the moſt excellent harbours, without number, 

deep, ſafe, and calm, ſheltered from the wind, 
je of being made perfectly ſecure by for- 

tifications; but quite deſtitute of ſhipping, trade, 


and capab 


and merchants, even where there is plenty of mer- 
chandize. In ſhort, Africa, though a full quarter 
of the globe, ſtored with an inexhauſtible treaſure, 
and capable, under proper improvements, of pro- 
- ducing fo many things delightful, as well as con- 


venient, within itſelf, ſeems to be almoſt entirely 
neglected; not only by the natives, who are quite 


unſollicitous of reaping the benefits which nature 
has provided for them, but alſo by the more civi- 
lized Europeans who are ſettled in it, particularly 
the Portugueſe. What it produces, in its preſent 


rude unimproved ſtate, ſerves only to promote the 
bappineſs of others; as if not ooh the inhabitants 
e ſlaves to their 


had been deſtined by nature to 
fellow · creatures, but the very land was captive, 
and produced its treaſures merely for the benefit 
of the reſt of the world, and not for their own, 
Whether, inſtead of making ſlaves of theſe peo - 
ple, it would not be more becoming thoſe nations 
that aſſume to themſclves the name and character 
of Chriſtians, to give them a reliſh for the bleſſings 
of life, by extending traffic into the country in the 
largeſt degree it will admit of, and introducing 


among them a more civilized. way of life, we ſub- 
mit to the reader's conſideration. The Dutch, by 
7 fr ply oC: fiecom- 
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recommending their dreſs, and introducing their 
cuſtoms in the Spice Iſlands, have wonderfully-hu- 
manized the inhabitants, who were formerly as 
barbarous in their manners as the negroes. But, 
it is to be feared, this can never be brought about 
while the ſlave · trade continues to be the great object 
of the Europeans; for that will ever ſpirit up 
wars and hoſtilities among the negro princes and 
chiefs, for the ſake of making captives of each 
| other tor ſale, and thereby obſtruct the civilizing 
* the natives, and extending their trade into the inte- 
1 rior parts of the country, which otherwiſe might 
1 be very 3 To obtain a competent num- 
by - ber of ſervants to work as the negroes now do, 
1 in the colonies belonging to the ſeveral European 


- - potentates who have ſettlements in America, does 
wi not ſeem at all impracticable, if proper meafures and 
A regulations were adopted for that purpoſe.  Eu- 
Tope, in general, affords numberleſs poor diſtreſſed 
Objects, who would be glad to be provided for in 
PF that manner; and if they were not erer e 
or tyrannically treated, as the negroes generally 
are, they make as good, or better, E the 
planters; and were all the Europeans upon a level, 
in regard to the price of labour in their colonies, 
they would, very probably, all find tbeir account 
in laying abſolutely aſide the ſlave- trade, and cul- 
tivating a fair, friendly, humane, and civilized - 
commerce with the Africans. . 


— 
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Africa, once contained ſeveral kingdoms and 
ſtates, eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth and 
. 22 = moſt 7 five commerce. L200 
_ Kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in pare ular, 
2 pm 498 and che rich an powerful 
ſtate of Carthage extended her commerce N | 
art of the then known world; even the Britiſh 

| ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Juba, who was 

king of Mauritania, but tributary'to Carthage, un- 
happily called in the Romans, who, with 8 al. 
| ance 
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fiſtance * the eee. es e 
and, by degrees, al other neighbouring king- 
doms aud ſtates. 12 this, _ de - 
ly plundered, and conſequently impoveriſhed, by 
0 ho governors ſent from Rome, e their 
trade, and cultivated no more of their lands than 
might ferve for their ſubſiſtence. Upon the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, in the fifth century, 
the north of Africa was over-· run by the Vandals, 
a-barbarous northern people, who contributed ſtill 
more to the deſtruction of arts and ſciences; and, 
x0 add to this country's. calamity, the - Saracens 
made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of, Egypt 
and Barbary in the ſeventh century : theſe were at- 
terwards ſucceeded by the Turks; and both theſe 
being of the Mohammedaa religion, whoſe profeſ- 
ſors carry deſolation with them wherever they come, 
the ruin of that once flouriſhing part of the world 
was thereby compleateeeeeec. 
The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpett to 
religion, may be divided into three ſorts; namely, 
Pagans, Mohammedans, and Chriſtians, The firft. - 
are the moſt numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part 
of the country from the tropic of Cancer to the 
Cape of Good Hape, and IE he generally black. 
The Mohammedans, who are of a tawny com- 
plexion, poſſeſs almoſt all the northern ſhores of 
Africa. The e of Abyſſinia, or the Upper 
Erhiapia, are denominated Chriſtians; but retain 
abundance of Pagan and Jewiſh rites. There are 
ſome other Chriſtians upon the ſea · coaſts, on al 
moſt every ſide of Africa; but their number is 
ſmall, compared with that of the Pagans or Mo- 
bammedans.. There are alſo ſome Jews on the 
north of Africa, who manage all the little trade 
that part of the country is poſſeſſed of. But it is 
very remarkable, that though the Carthaginians, 
who inhabited this very country of Barbary, had 3 
greater flects, and a more extended | 2 
| N than 
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_ than any other nation, or than all the people uport 
the face of the earth, when that ſtate flouriſhed, the 
preſent inhabitants have ſcarce any merchanr-ſhips 
belonging. to them, nor indeed any other than 
what Sallee, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, fit out 
for piracy ; which are but few and ſmall, their 

_ whole ſtrength not being able to reſiſt a ſquadron. 

of European. men of war. 

The reaſons aſſigned why many tracts in the in- 
terior parts of Africa are either thinly or not at all” 

inhabited, are thoſe: T. Their barrenneſs: 2. The 
ſcarcity of water, ſome provinces being quite deſti - 
- tute of that neceſſary element: 3. Becauſe, in ſome 
ſandy parts, the wind drives the ſand in ſuch pro- 
digious quantities, as ſometimes to overwhelm 
whole caravans. 4. Becauſe ſeveral of theſe coun - 
tries are infeſted with à variety of wild beaſts, as 


ry $, Jeopards, panthers, hyenas, rhinoceroſe's, 


r. Egypt. | 
with Adel; all which lie on the caſt of Africa. 4. 


Nigritia, or Negroland, extending almoſt quite 


_ thro*'the country from eaſt to weſt, on both 175 


S 
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bf the river Niger. 7. Zaara, or the Deſert, to the 
northward of Negritia. 8. Bildulgerid, the antient 
Numidia, to the northward of Zaara. 9. The 
empire of Fez and Moroceo, containing the north- 
welt part of Africa. And, 10. The coaſt of Bar- 
bary on the north, containing the territories of 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca. All theſe we 
ſhall deſeribe in orders a 


e e 


Its Naire, SirvaTion, Exrxr, and Divisiox. 


TDGYPT, called by its antient inhabitants 
Chemia, and by the Copts, at preſent, Chemi, 
was ſo named, as is ſuppoſed, fromm Ham, the ſon 
of Noah, being more than once ſtiled in the book 
of Pſalms, the Land of Ham ; but the name by 
Which it is generally denoted in Scripture is the 
Land of Miſraim: from whence the Arabiansz 
and other Oriental nations, ſtill call it Meir; 
Which the Greeks write Meſre, and Meſtrza. 
© This country is beſt known to us by its Greek 
name, Egypt, the original of which is uncertain; 
and variouſly accourited fot by authors. The 
moſt probable opinion is, that it was ſo called from 
the blackneſs of its ſoil, and the dark colour both 
of its river and inhabitants, atteſted by all relations; 
for ſuch a colour is called by the Gteeks ægyptios, 
from gyps and ægyps, a vulture, a bitd of that 
hue; and, by the Latins, ſubvulturis. 
Egypt is ſituated between 30 and 369. of eaſt 
longitude, and 2 1 and 319. of north latitude 3 ex- 
, 
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ending i in length, from north to ſouth, about ſix 
hundred miles and in breadth, along the coaſt of 
the Mediterranean, from eaſt to weſt, near three 
hundred; but, above the diviſion of the Nile, it 
grows much narrower, ſo that, in ſome places, the 
two chains of mountains, which riſe on each fide of 
that tiver, leave a plain between them of leſs than a 
days journey acroſs. It is bounded on the ſouth 
by the kingdom of Sennar, and the cataracts of the 
Nile; on the north by the Mediterranean Sea; 
on the caſt by the Arabian Gulph or Red Sea, and 
the Iſthmus of Suez; and, on * weſt, by the De- 
ſert of Barca. 

Antiently Egypt was uſually divided -into the 
Thebais, ſo named by the Greeks from its princi- 
pal city Thebes, and at preſent much the ſame as 
the Upper Egypt, 3 ſo called; or Al- Said, 

Heptanomis or Middle Egypt, and the Lower 
gypt; the belt part of hich © lay between the twp 
; arms. of the Nile, and was cal led the Delta. IT 
= 1 5 neral modern diviſion is alſo into che Upper, 
dale, and Lower Egypt. | 


Aux, Soil, and Proven. 1 2 


6 The greateſt art of Egy t Tyin in a ll | 
0 between 155 h 15 and bed ti on the 8 
: the 197 deſerts of Lybia and Barca on 5 
| 4 , is exceſſive hot in ſome. months, particular 
hy and Mays when, they are troubled, 
| vith ot winds, by which the fand is driven a 01 
8 . ſuch clouds 4 the pebple, are almoſt bliad wo 
; and 1 are then more ſubject t to e th 
urir .other .part of the 58d ut. ho, ſooner 
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very warm, from its near ſituation to the tropic; 
and it ſeldom rains in Upper Egypt, or any part of 
the inland country. I hey reckon two ſummers in 

Egypt; the firſt of which, in the months of March, 
April, and May, is the moſt unwholeſome, be- 
cauſe of the unequal weather, high and parch- 
ing winds, which reign at that time; but in June, 
July, and Auguſt, and in their autumn and winter, 
the air is much cooler, the weather more conſtant, 
and Egypt one of the moſt pleaſant and delightful = 
countries in the world. The, overflowing of the  _. i 
Nile, though it fertilizes the country, is yet attend- + pt | 
ed with one diſadvantage, that the mud, with which | © 
it overſpreads the beſt part of the country, ſends * © 
up a noiſome vapour; but the heat and dryneſs of . 
the climate ſoon puts a ſtop to that, It is fad. ⁵ 
there are not more than two ſprings in the whole | 9 
country, to refreſh the parched inhabitants 32ũ%j 
that they ſeem to be under a neceſſity of buif — 
ing their towns on the banks of the Nile: ' afbaond-- 
ingly, moſt of them ſtand near the ri 1127 5 4 
riſing ground, ſo made by art or nature; 
the river overflows they appear like ſo many 
whith have communication with each other only 
by boats. The fertility of Egypt, and the excel- 
lence of its productions and fruits, are greatly ce- 
lebrated by antient writers, and by Moſes himſelf, 
- who muſt needs have been well acquainted with 
this country. Ir abounds in grain of all ſorts, but 
particularly rice; inſomuch that, as it was former- 
ly the granary of Rome, it is now the country 
which chiefly ſupplies Conſtantinople. The moſt 
Plenciful parts of Egypt are the Delta, and that pro- 
vince now called Al Feyyum, fuppoſed to be the 
antient Heracleotic Nome, which is the. moſt fer- 
tile and beſt cultivated land in the whole kingdom, 
containing above three hundred and ſixty villages, 
d flax, grapes, and other . in abun- 
F 2. | dance. 
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dance. It fails not bearing, even in thoſe years 

when the Nile's not riſing to its uſual height oc- 

caſions a ſcarcity in the other parts of Egypt. 
The annual inundation of the Nile, on which 


dhe fertility of the greateſt part of Egypt depends, 


= 


is one of the greateſt wonders of the country. 
Geographers inform us that it correſponds exactly 
with the rainy ſeaſons between the tropics. They 
commence in the mountains about the beginnio 
of May; and the water of the Nile begins to ſwell 
about the middle of it; ſo that there are fifteen 
days allowed by nature for the courſe of the water 
from Ethiopia to Egypt, which is eſteemed a pret- 
ty exact allowance, the diſtance being from the la- 
titude of 13 or 15 to that of 28 or 30. But tho? 
the river begins to ſwell in May, yet no public no- 
tice is taken of it till the 28th or 2gth of June, 
by which it is generally riſen the height of ſix or 
eight pikes, a Turkiſh meaſure. of about twenty- 
ſix inches; and then the public criers proclaim it 
through the capital], and other cities, and coptinue 
to publiſh, in the ſame manner, how much the ri- 
ver increaſes every day, until it riſes to ſixteen 
prog ; and then they cut down the dam * 
Ehalij, or great canal, at Bulak, which paſſes thro? . 
the middle of Al-Kahira or Cairo, and let in the | 
water on their lands. If the river wants but an 
inch of this height they will not cut down the. 
dam; becauſe, in ſuch caſe, no tribute is due to 
the prince for the lands that ſhould be watered. by 
them, the produce being then ſcarce ſufficient to 
maintain the tillers. And therefore, at-preſent, if 
the baſha or governor of Egypt cuts the dam 
before the river riſes to that determinate height, 
he is anſwerable for the conſequence, and muſt. 
.pay the Turkiſh emperor his tribute, whether. 
the year be plentiful or not. If the water runs 
to the height of twenty-three or twenty-four , 
| Pikes, it is judged moſt fayourable ; but, if it 
exceeds 
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exceeds that, it does a great deal of miſchief, not 
only by overthrowing houſes and drowning cattle, 
but alſo by engendering a great number of inſets, 
which deſtroy the fruits of the earth. As to the 
continuance of the inundation, it depends, as we 
obſerved with reſpect to its riſe, on the rains in 
Ethiopia, which begin to abate at the beginning 
of September, and ceaſe by the beginning of Octo- 
ber. Hence, about a fortnight after the rains be- 
gins to abate in Ethiopia, the inundation of the ri- 
ver begins to abate in Egypt; and, ten days after 
the rains ceaſe in Ethiopia, the Nile is quite reduced 
to 1ts antient channel in Egypt.. This being the 
caſe, there can be no room any longer to doubt of 
the rains in Ethiopia being the cauſe of the inun- 
dation. The khalij or canal, above-mentioned, is | 
always opened with great ſolemnity, in the pre- ml 
ſence of the baſha, accompanied by all the great | 
officers, and attended by an innumerable multitude N 
of people; this being now one of the greateſt feſti- 
vals in Egypt, as it was in former times. 44 
That they may the better judge of the daily in- 
creaſe of > 6 water, and the conſequent plenty or, 
ſcarcity of the enſuing year, the gradual riſe of the 
water is very exactly meaſured, either by wells 
ſunk, or pillars erected and divided for that pur- 
poſe. A very antient column, which ſerved for 
that uſe, is yet to be ſeen in the caſtle of Old Cai- 
ro, ſaid to have been erected in the time of the em- 
ror Heraclius. The preſent Nilomiter, or Mi- 
yas, as the Arabs call it, is in the ſame caſtle. It 
is a large ſquare reſervoir, round which runs a 
handſome gallery, ſuſtained by twelve marble pil- 
lars, which form atches, with a baluſtrade, for the 
convenience of thoſe who look into the water, In 
the midſt of the baſon, through which paſſes a ca- 
nal drawn from the Nile, is an octagonal pillar of 
White marble, divided into twenty-two equal parts. 
| Fs: They 
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They are very careful during the inundation to ob- 
ſerve the height of the water by the meaſure, and 
ro proclaim it in the city. This work is fo exactly 
finiſhed, and nicely levelled, that the water in the 
reſervoir is neither higher nor lower than that in 
the river. Beſides this, there is another nilometer, 
built in an iſland of the Nile, between Jizah and 
Al-Foſſet. As the river could not of itſelf overs 
flow the lands every where in the neceſſary propor- 
tion, the inhabitants have been obliged, with infi- 
nite labour, to cut a vaſt number of canals and 
. trenches, from one end of Egypt to the other, to 
convey the water to every part; ſo that each town 
and village has its canal, which is opened at the 
proper time, and the water ſueceſſively conduct - 


6d to the moſt diſtant places. It is ſaid alſo, 


that above two hundred thouſand oxen are daily 
employed throughout Egypt in drawing water, by 
engines, from the canals and wells, to water the 
higher grounds, gardens, and fruit · trees, without 
reckoning the men who draw water in wicker 


baſkets, ſo cloſe and well made that not a drop | 


runs through. | | 
The Nile differing in chisfrom other rivers, which 
generally carry off the heart of the land they over- 


flow; by the mud and ſlime ir brings down with it, 


fartens the earth, and makes it exceeding fruitful, 
without any manure. The Egyptians have not the 
laborious taſk of plowing, digging, or breaking the 
clods; but, when the river is retired, they have no 
more to do than to mingle a little fand with the 
earth, to abate its ſtrength, after which they ſow with 
little pains, and almoſt without charge. They begin 
to fow ordinarily in October and November, as the 
waters fall; within two months the ground is co- 
vered with all ſorts of grain and pulſe; and their har- 
veſt is in March and April. The ſame piece of ground 
* the ſame * three or four —_— 
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ſorts of gra in and pulſe, and of every thing that 
gardens rat firſt they ſow lettuce and cucum - 
rs, then corn, and, after harveſt, melons, and 
thoſe forts of pulſe that are peculiar to Egypt. 
Beſides all manner of grain, peas, beans,” rice, 
flax, hemp, melons, oranges, lemons, ſugarcafies, 
dates, plantains, grapes, gs, and palm trees, trom 
which wine is made, Egypt produces the richeſt 
paſture, and abounds in flocks and herds; which 


are turned out to graze in Nevember, and continue 


at raſs till the flood returns. The eos here, it is 
55 always bring two calves at a time, and ſhee 
7ean twice 2-year, having two lambs the firſt time, 
7 one the ſeeond; and a goat is often ſeen fol- 
lowed by four kids, which ſhe has brought in ſix 
months. The paſtures in Egypt are molt excel- 
lent, the graſs generally growing to the height of 
the cattle: on this they feed in winter, 'durin; 

Which feaſon, Treat numbers are driven thither 
from about the Euphrates. In ſummer, the grounds 


the 
dans, and barley. 

The furpriſing fecundity action by the over- 
* of the Nile, we are told, reaches not only 
to the earth and to brute animals, but alſo to man- 

Kind; and that it hath been found, by conſtantexpe- 
rience, that the new waters make the women fruit- 
ful, whether they. bathe in them, or only drink 
Them. ; 

The moſt remarkable RENE of Egypt, beſides 
thoſe we have already mentioned, are 1 erocodile, 
the hippopotamos, the little or land crocodile, wild 
oxen, camels, aſſes, antelopes, a large kind of ape, 
With a head ſomewhar like a dog. whence it was 
antientiy called by the Greeks cynocephalus, the 

chameleon, and the Egyptian rat, called, * the 
antients, ichneumon. ST 


ile, they are taken up, and fed with h 


5 
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the Ks burnt up. by the ſun, or overflowed' 1. 
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The crocodiles are often killed by the natives, 
ne way of taking them is, by a piece of fleſh ſtuck 
n book, and let down into the river by a rope, 
the other end of which is faſtened to a ſtake: when 
the crocodile has ſeized the bait, he is drawn to land 
and killed. Another more dangerous way is ſome- 
times practiſed, by ſtriking them, as they ſleeng, 
under the belly, with a ſtake armed with a bearded 
point of iron, and alſo faſtened to a ſtake. 
The hippopotami are common in Upper-Egypt, 
eſpecially near the cataracts; but they are ſcarce 
ever ſeen in the Lower-Egypt. It is larger than an 
ox, the hinder part much like one, and its head 
like a horſe; having thick large feet, with claws, 
and a tail like an elephant. It is an amphibious 
animal, comes out of the river, and feeds on the 
graſs in the meadows, but 1s exceeding ſü p. 
They have an extraordinary breed of aſſes here, 
which will perform a journey well; and the Chriſ- 
tians, it is ſaid, are not ſuffered to ride on any... 
other beaſt. A traveller hires the owner of the 
WM . beaſt, or his ſervant, as well as the aſs, who trots 
/ after the beaſt, and pricks him along with a Kind 
| of goad. 1.0 : = | | Ik aj | 
The animal called the little or land crocodile, ſup- . 
poſed to be the ſcincys of Pliny, is about the big- 
neſs of a lizard, and has a round tail covered with +. 
ſcales. It is found near the Nile and the Red Sea, 
and uſually feeds on the moſt odoriferous flowers. . -- 
The fleſh is of uſe in phyſic? great numbers of them 
being, for that reaſon, carried to Venice, and other 
aces. SL TIP eee . | 
i The Egyptian rat, called by the antients ichneu- 
mon, is of the ſize of a cat, with very rough hair, 
ſpotted with white, yellow, and aſh colour; its 
poſe like that of a hog, with which it digs up the 
earth. It has ſhort black legs, and a tail like a 
fax. It liyes on lizards, ſerpents, ſnails, chame- 
+ | kong, 


leons, rats, &c. and is of great ſervice in Egypt, 


by its natural inſtinct, hunting out, and breaking 
the eggs of the crocodiles, and thereby preventing 
too great an increaſe of that deſtructive animal. 
The naturaliſts alſo ſay, that it is ſo greedy after the 
crocodile's liver, that rolling itſelf in mud, it flips 
down his throat, while he ſleeps with his mouth 
open, and gnaws its way out again. It is eaſily” 
tamed, but muſt not be kept where cats are, with 
which it is at perpetual enmity. | | 11905 
The chameleon is a little animal, ſomething 
reſembling a lizard, that changes colour as you 
ftand'to look at it. 55 tg + alt 


Of birds there are alſo great numbers in Egypt, + 
particularly oſtriches, eagles, hawks, and a prodi- | 
gious number of water fowl, as pelicans, flamingos, © .. 9 
or phænicopteri, wild geeſe, herons, ducks, and | 
various other ſorts. Thoſe which are peculiar to = 
the Nile, are the ibis, the gooſe with golden fea» | 
thers, the rice-hen, or hen of Dimyat, and the ſak- 5 | 
ſak; which laſt is the trochilus of the antients, ob- So 
ſerved by them to be the only creature with which 
the crocodile is in friendſhip; becauſe this bird pecks 
and clears his mouth of the leeches which infeſt it. 
The ibis deſerves particular notice, not only be- 
cauſe it is fo peculiar to Egypt, that it pines away 
and dies, if carried elſewhere, but for the great uſe 
it is of in that country, by deſtroying the flying 
de ERS the ſouth wind brings from the 

deſerts of Lybia, and are ſhaped like the water- 
ſnakes, with wings like a bat: in the proper ſeaſon - 
of the year, theſe birds, in vaſt numbers, by a pe- 
culiar inſtinct, go and-wait on the frontiers for . © 
theſe ſerpents, and devour them as they fly, before 
they enter Egypt. There are twokinds of the ibis; 
one of a deep black, and about the bigneſs of a2 
heron : this is the ibis, which kills the ſerpents, and 
is ſeldom found, except only in the Lower Egypt: 
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the other is white, but has the head, neck, and endsof 
the wings and tail Fo black as the former; z theſc are 
2 common, and great numbers of them are often 

The hill and legs of d this bird reſemble thoſe 
on a ork; its uſual 704 (beſides the ſerpents a- 
* are mals, locuſts, and other in- 


The oſtrich is very common in the deſerts of 
Egypt, as well as thoſe of Arabia. They are the 
talleſt fowls we meet with any where, and will 
ſtrike a blow like a horſe, with their hind feet. 
Theirt backs are ſhaped almoſt like a camel's, and they 
ron a prodigious pace, aſſiſted by their wings, which 
are of little uſe to them in flying, for they can 
{carce raiſe themſelves from the ground, and the 
Azabs frequently ride them down. 

The ſerpent called the baſiliſk, or. cokatrice, 

ale very eyes dart certain death, if we may credit 
the antients, is alſo ſaid to be found in Egypt; 
but this may be ſuppoſed to be only a ſimile of 
the antient poets, to illuſtrate, how fatally oung 
men are frequently allured and captivated by the 
eyes of ſome fair charmer to their deſtruction. 
The aſp is another little ſerpent found alſo in this 
country, hy whoſe bite the celebrated Cleopatra 
and her ladies choſe to die, the poiſon operating 
ſuddenly, and throwing the party into a deep ſleep ; 
tho* ſome who have been wounded. by it, are 
| aid to have died in a a langhing 25 ang 255 
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- (Befides. the regular inundation of the Nile, and 
the rare animals mentioned above, there are ſeve- 
ral other things for which Egypt is remarkable, 
particularly the pyramids, the mummy pits, the 
ipbinx, the labyrinth, the lake Maris, the dee 


* 


to the weſtward of Cairo, near the ſite of the an- 


| baſe of the largeſt covers eleven acres of ground, 


| E G Y P P. | 75 9 
of hs Nite, the hatching of chickens in ovens, the | 


_ papyrus, or hy blus, of which they antiently made 


Paper, the lotus, and ſome others. - 
The pyramids, which ſtand three or four leagues | 


tient Memphis, are the grandeſt pieces of antiquity 
now remaining on the face of the earth. The 


and is five hundred feet high, meaſured pe 

cularly, and ſeven hundred, if meaſured * 

from the bottom of the baſe to the top, whi 

may reconcile the different relations we meet with 

of its height ; tho* Dr. Shaw obſerves, the ſands are a. NES 


blown up ſo high on the ſides, that it ĩs impoſſible 


to take the Wade of it exactly. There is a room 
in it thirty- four feet long, and ſeventeen: broad, in 
which is a marble cheſt ſeven feet long, which 
ſome ſuppoſe to be a coffin, in which the body of 
ſome antient king was depoſited, - 
There are two others near as large as the firſt, 
and at no great diſtance from it, with many more 
diſperſed about the Lybian Deſert, to the amount of 


twenty, but moſt of them much inferior in bulk to 


theſe three. - By whom theſe pyramids were built, 
1 when, or for what end, i is not ꝓet ſettlel. 
The mummy pits are in the Lybian Deſerts, three 


or four leagues diſtant from the three great pyra- 


mids. They are ſubterancous vaults of avaſt extent, 
above . feet 1 having large ſquare allies, 


on the ſides whereof the Egyptians uſed to bur x 


their dead, by ſetting the coffin upright in nicks 
after the embalmed corps was put into it. Some 
of the cheſts or coffins in which the mummies or 
embalmed bodies lie, are of wood, ſome of ſtone, 


— others only of pieces of linen cloth gummed 


or glued together, which are as ſtrong the 
wooden | ones. With theſe mummies are uſual- 


ly found the bgures of birds and beaſts, and little 
— images 
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images of ſeveral ſorts, ſome made of copper, others 
of ſtone, and others of ſeveral kinds of earth. Near 
the largeſt pyramid ſtands what is uſually called the 
ſphinx, which if entire, ſnould reſemble a woman in 


the upper part, and in the lower a lion. By this figure 


the Egyptians in their hieroglyphics repreſented a 


harlot; intimating the danger of being ſmitten by 


a beautiful faithleſs woman, whom the fond lover 
would probably, in the end, find as cruel and ra- 
pacious as a lion. Nothing more of this figure is 
now diſcernible, but from the ſhoulders upwatds, 


and yet it is near thirty feet in height. Some think 


it was hewn out of the rock on which it ſtands, 


and that there was never any more of it than' we 


ſee_at preſent. 


The labyrinth is another curioſity. It Resto 


wards the Upper Egypt, near the banks of the Nile. 
Moſt part of it is under ground, formed out of a 


marble rock, and conſiſting of twelve palaces,” and 
a thouſand houſes, with ſo many intricate turniags 


and windings, that it was impoſſible for a ſtranger 


to find his way thro', or get back again, if he had 


entered it without a guide. 


The lake Maris was dug by a king of py & | 
dorus My- 


called by Herodotus Mzris, and by Dio 
Tis, whoſe name. it afterwards received, to correct 


the irregularities of the Nile, by receiving the ſus 
perfluous waters, when the river - roſe too high, 


and ſupplying water for the lands, when the river 


failed. The inhabitants, at preſent, call this lake 


the lake of Charon. There is an iſle in the mid- 


dle of it, of about a league in circumference; but 


nothing is to be ſeen of the two pyramids which 


were built here, tho? they ſay there are ſeveral ruins 
of temples and tombs, with large figures of men 


and animals. The canals and ditches that were 
cut from the main channel, by which the lake com- 


municated wich the Nile, are till ſubſiſting, and 
8 N almoſt 


* * 
- 
ed firs athens. a 


La rt co 


almoſt entire at this day, their number and ſtruc- 
ture being worthy of admiration. PRE LY 
As to the cataracts of the Nile, which both an- 
tients and moderns have magnified ſo extravagant- 
ly, telling us, that the water falls from a prodigi- 
ous dpi and that people are deafened with the 
noiſe of it, Dr. Shaw aſſures us that they are only 
ordinary falls of water, ſuch as we frequently meet 
with on great rivers, where the ſtream is a. little 
confined, and that they are navigable; ſo that a 
boat may paſs them ſafely; but whether the Doc- 
tor ſaw them at the height of the flood, or when 
the river was low, he does not inform us, and this 
muſt certainly occaſion a great difference. 
The grots in a mountain near Oſyùt ought not 
to be paſſed over in ſilence. It is ſaid there are above 
a thouſand of them, each more ſingular and beau- 
tiful than another. One of them is large enough 
to contain ſix hundred horſe in battle array. It is 
cut out of the rock by the chiſſel, and ſupported by 
vaſt ſquare pillars of the ſame rock. In theſe 
grottoes various apartments have been made, and 
ome wells ſunk ; and at the further end there are 
catacombs hollowed in the rocks, where are a great 
number of mummies, and tombs adorned with 
ſculptures in baſſo relievo, which have been almoſt 
disfigured by the Arabs. 21060 | 
As to the reed papyrus, or byblus, called at 
preſent by the natives al-berbi, whereof the antients 
made their writing-paper, and from which ours took 
its name; it grows on the banks of the Nile, and 
ſhoots out a ſtalk of long ſtrait fibres, with leaves 
like the blade of a ſword. The way of manufac- 
turing it antiently was by taking out the pith of the 
ſtalk, which they worked into a white paſte or glew, 
and of that made the paper, almoſt in the ſame 
manner as we do with linen rags; but others ſay 
it was made of the inner rind of the plant. =o 
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| fore agriculture was improved in Egypt, this reed 
was. of great ſervice; for they not only uſed it 


as food, but made cloaths, boats, and domeſtic 
utenſils of it; and alſo crowns for their gods, and 


| ſhoes for their prieſts : but more uſeful inventions 


have ſet all this aſide, and the plant is now en- 
tirely neglected. Ip * 
The paper of the Romans never exceeded thir- 


teen fingers breath, and this was their fineſt and 


moſt beautiful ſort. It was ſleeked with a tooth or 
ſhell, and this kept it from ſoaking the ink, and 
made it gliſten. The Egyptian papyrus ſeems even 

- time of Homer ; but 
it was not according to Varro, *till about the time 


of Alexander the Great, that it began to be ma- 


nufactured to any degree of perfection. Paper 
made of the rind of this plant was that which was 
chiefly uſed till the 10th century; when ſome body 
invented the making of it with pounded cotton 


reduced into a pulp. This method, known in Chi- 
na ſeveral ages before, appeared at laſt in the em- 


ire of the Eaſt; yet without any certain know- 

dge of the author, or the time and place of the 
invention. All public acts and diplomas were 
written on the Egyptian paper, till the 11th cen- 
tury ; and it is probable that linen · rag paper was 
invented ſome time in that century, as then the 
Egyptian paper began to be diſuſed in the Weſt, 
and that of cotton in the Eaſt. However, there is 


no finding an exact date to this diſcovery; for not- 


withſtanding the moſt diligent ſearch of the learn- 
ed antiquary Montfaucon, both in France and Italy, 


he could never find a book or leaf of paper, ſuch 
ns is now uled, till towards the end of the 13th 


bd 
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The lotus grows plentifully in Egypt, eſpecially 


near Raſhitor Roſerta, It is called by the inha - 


hea or 
Wwatcr- 


bitants al-bahnin, and is a ſpecies of nymp 


* 
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water lilly. Its leaves float on the water, and co- 
ver the ſurface of it, producing many flowers, which 
were formerly wove into the crowns of conquerors. 
The antient Egyptians made bread of the middle or 
pulp dried, and likewiſe fed on the root, which is- | 
round, and as big as an apple. This lotus is dif- 4 . 
ferent from the fruit of the ſame name, whereon 
the lotophagi lived. The Arabs at this day make 
a drink of the Egyptian lotus, which is very 

for inward heat; and eat the ſtalk and heads of 

them raw, which are very moiſt and cooling. 
Another curioſity, for which Egypt is famed, is 
hatching of chickens in ovens. Many thouſands 
are ſo hatched here every year, the ovens in which 
the eggs are laid being covered and heated with 
horſe-dung, with ſo temperate a warmth, and ſo 
exactly reſembling that of a hen, that chickens 
are at length formed and hatched. Succeſsful ex- 

riments of the ſame kind have been made both 

in Italy and France; in the latter particularly by 
M. Bauſſan du Bignon, who made uſe of fermented ö 
tan inſtead of horfe- dung. | 

- ., Theſe are the principal curioſities and antiqui- 
ties in Egypt; but there are many others, eſpeci- 
ally antiquities, and that chiefly in Upper Egypt, 
ſome of- which we ſhall take notice of in our ac- 
count of the towns, but have no room to enlarge 


Of che preſent InzazrTanTs of *Eovpr. 


l Egypt is inhabited by ſeveral different ſorts of 
\ people, as Turks, Arabs, Moors, Copts, ' Greeks, 
Jews, and Franks. They differ in their ſtature, 
y complexion, habits, and way of life. The Turks 
ir are tall, fair, perſonable men, and cloathed as in 
4 | Turky. The Arabs are a ſwarthy, fmall-limbed 
people, and live in tents all over the country, 
. 2 pitched 
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pitched in a circular form, which kind of village 
they call a dowar : they lie upon mats, and the 
blankets they wrap about them in the day-time; 
ſerve for a covering in the night. Both Turks and 
Arabs riſe very early, conſtantly attending the publie 
devotions at break of day, again at noon, at ſun · ſet, 
and at ſetting of the watch, when it begins to be 
dark. The Moors and common people, who are 
natives of the country, are almoſt as ſwarthy as 
the Arabs in this hot climate; and they are gene- 
rally an ill- looked people, and very ſlovenly, eſpe- 
cially the Copts. The Egyptian women, that 
are not expoſed to the ſun, have fine complexions, 
as well as features. All of them in general are 
very frugal in their diet. 5 
It was from hence that the vagrant race called 
ypſies came, and diſperſed themſelves into every 
ingdom of Europe and Aſia. They were origi- 
nally called Zinganees, from their captain Zinganeus; 
who, when ſultan Selim made a conqueſt of Egypt, 
about the year 1517, refuſed to ſubmit to the 
| Turkiſh yoke, and retired into the deſerts, where 
they lived by rapine and plunder, and frequently 
came down into the plains of Egypt, committing 
great outrages in the towns upon the Nile, under 
the dominion of the Turks, But being at length 
ſubdued, and baniſhed Egypt, they agreed to diſ- 
perſe themſelves in ſmall parties, into every coun- 
try of the known world ; and as they were natives 
of Egypt, a country where the occult ſciences, or 
black art, as it was called, was ſuppoſed to have 
arrived to great perfection, and which, in that cre- 
dulous age, was in great vogue with perſons of all 
religions and perſuaſions, they found no difficulty 
to maintain themſelves, by pretending to tell for- 
tunes and future events, Wi 
_ Jugglers, fortune · tellers, ballad-ſingers, and 
ſuch fort of vermin, are ſtill very common in 


Egypt 
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Egypt as 55 as in other countries; but what 
Keile peculiar to theſe of Fe 8ypr is, their dancing; 
camels, which are taught to dance by being ſet 
upon a heated floor: this g giving them a great 
deal of pain, .they lift up their k s as if they were 
dancing, a fellow beating on a drum at the fame 
time; hence, whenever the ita} hears à drum, 
he falls a dancing. Their fortunetellers breed up 
birds, who are taught to carry little ſcrolls of pa- 

r from their matters to thoſe who come to en- 
quire what luck they ſhall have, in which is found 
his good or bad fortune written, to which great | 
faith is given. 

The antient language of Egypt was the Coptic, 
which continued in uſe *till- the conqueſt of the 
country by Alexander the Great, who introduced 
the Greek, among them, which continued to be 
ſpoken there above nine hundred years, that is, 
til the Greeks were driven out of it by the Arabs ; 
ſinee which the Arabeſk, or vulgar Arabic hath 
been the: common- language in ir; and next to 
that, the Turkiſh, modern Greek, and Coptic. 

As to religion, the Turks, Moors, and Arabs, 
are Mohammedans, only it is obferved, that the 
Moors and Arabs, who at preſent make up the 
bulk of the people, are much more ſuperſtitious 
and ztalous in their way, than the other Moham- 
medaits4 and have their ſantos or puritans among 
them, for whom they expreſs an extraordinary ve- 
neration; but the I urks deſpiſe theſe hypocrites, 
Many of theſe {antos go perfectly naked about the 
ſtreets, without the leaſt rag to cover them, ſoffer- 
ing the hair all over cheir bodies to grow to a 
258 length. In this condition they viſit the 

uſes of perſons of diſtinction, and ſit down to 
dinner with them without any invitation, and leave 
their table with as little ceteiriony as they entered; 
| 353 "336; i and 
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of | Sch cluded Lybia, Pentapolis, and 
Egypt properly ſo called; and afterwards, the E- 
thiopian, or Abyſũne churches became ſubject to 
the patriarch of Alexandria, and have ever ſince 
acknowledged a relation to him. 
The Copts differ from the church of Rome i in 
adminiſtering the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper in 
th kinds; and allow. neither extreme be el. 
nor the euchariſt to be adminiſtered to ihe 
Neither go they agree with that hag n the 
Prey of Purgatory, 8 praying, fe * i 
3 are hpmorer Bu 3 big onhodox Cho 
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ians are certainly a very antjent nay 
fron being ſo antient as they make 


themſelves, when they give us a 2 of 
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their princes, ſome of whom, according to them, 
muſt have lived ſeveral thouſand years before the 
creation. But if, as hath been ſuppoſed by 
ſome, the Egyptians, by years, did not intend 
the periodical revolution of the ſun, but only. of 
the moon, their chronology in that caſe might 
be conſiſtent enough with the ſcripture and truth; 
but otherwiſe, as hath been long ſince obſerved 
of the Chineſe and other people, who run up their 
original ſo very high, it confutes itſelf, as no to- 
lerable account or hiſtory is given us of thoſe pre- 
tended times; but on the contrary, the invention 
of all arts; and ſciences, even of agriculture, is 
placed about the ſame times as in our hiſtories; 
which could not poſſibly have been the caſe, had 
the world been as old as they ſuggeſt, as it can 
not be conceived, how men could live any time 
in a regular ſociety without them. 
That this country was planted very early, and 
ſoon after the diſperſion of the people at the tower 
of Babel cannot be diſputed. Cham, or Ham, the 
ſon of Noah, is generally held to be the ſame with 
Jupiter Ammon; and Miſraim his grandſon, the 
ſame with Oſiris, the great deity of the Egyptians; 
and from him, it is ſaid, deſcended that race of 
monarchs, who had the general denomination of 
Pharach; but from whom, or how, that denomi- 
nation took its riſe, no ſatisfactory account can 
be given. 5 | | 
'Fhere are reckoned above ſixty princes of the 
line of theſe Pharaohs, and they reigned, it is ſaid, 
in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion to the year of the 
world 3433, when Pharaoh Pſammiticus, the ſe- 
cond monarch: of that name, was conquered by 
Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, who united Egypt to 
that empire, under which it remained till the reign 
of Darius, being upwards of a hundred years, 
when it revolted from that crown, and became 
ä again 
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again an independent kingdom under Amyrteus, i in 
which ſtate it continued about fifty years, when 
Ochus, king of Perſia, recovered the dominion of 
it again; and it continued a part of that empire 
till Alexander the Great vanquiſhed Larius, when 
it fell under the dominion of that prince, with the 
other provinces of the Perſian empire. 

After the death of Alexander, Ptolemy, the ſon 
of Lagus, or, as others infinuate, the ſon of Philip 
of Macedon, and conſequently half-brother of A- 
lexander, found means to mount the throne of 
Egypt, and render it an independent kingdom 
once again. His ſucceſſors ever after retained the 
name of Prolamys and this line continued be- 
tween two and three hundred years, the laſt ſo- 
vereign being the famous Cleopatra, wife and ſiſter 
to Ptolemy Dionyſius, the laſt king, and ſucceſſively 
miſtreſs to Julius Cæſar and Mark Antony. 

It was Ptolemy Philadelphus, fon of the firſt 
Ptolemy, who collected the Alexandrian library, 

 faid to conſiſt of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes, 
and the ſame prince cauſed the fcriptures to be 
tranſlated into Greek; but whether by ſeventy-two 
interpreters, and in the manner commonly related, 
is juſtly queſtioned. . The Ptolemies ſometities 
extended their dominions over great part 7 Syria, 
and were frequently at war with the kings of Syria, 
in which they met with various ſucceſs. After the 
death of Cleopatra this kingdom fell under the 
ower of- the Romans, and. continued: a Roman 
Trovince *till the reign of Heraclius, the emperor 
= - of Conſtantinople ; when the people, being diſguſt- | 
uw ed with their governor, called in Omar the third 
caliph of the Saracens, and ſubmitted themſelves 
to the Mohammedan power about the year 640. 
But ſurely the adminiſtration of the Greek emperors 
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Chriſtian-nation to make choice of a Mohammedan 
for their ſovereign. 

The caliphs of Babylon were ſovereigns here, 
till about theyear 870, when the Egyptians ſetup a 
caliph of their own, called the caliph of Cairo, to 
whom the Saracens of Africa and Spain were ſub- 
ject, but the governors of the provinces, or ſultans 
under the caliphs of Babylon and Cairo, ſoon wreſted 
the civil power out of the hands of their caliphs, 
or high-prieſts, leaving them only a ſhadow of 
ſovereignty. 

About the year 1160 Aſſareddin, or Sarnced ge- 15 
neral of Narradin, the Saracen ſultan of Damaſcus, 
ſubduęd the kingdom of Egypt, and uſurped the 
dominion of it; being ſucceeded in the kingdom 
by his ſon Saladin, who reduced alſo the kingdom 
of Damaſcus, Meſopotamia, and Paleſtine, under 
his power; and about the year 1190, took Jeru- 
falem from the Chriſtians, Ir was this prince who 
eſtabliſhed a body of troops in Egypt like the pre- 
ſent Janiſaries, compoſed of the ſons of Chriſtians 
taken in war, and purchaſed of the Tartars, to 
whom he gave the name of Malmalukes, which 
ſignifies no more than ſlave. Among the forces in- 
deed of the Mohammedan princes, the title of 
flave is very honourable, as denoting one who is 
entirely devoted to the ſervice of the ſovereign, 
and conſequently is intitled to greater privileges 
than other ſubjects. The poſterity of Aſſareddin 
enjoyed the crown till the year 1242, when the 
Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan, as they had done 
his father Melech Aſſalach ſome years before, and 
ſet one of their own officers on the throne, whoſe 
name was Turquemenius. He, and his ſucceſſors, 
were engaged in continual wars with the Chriſtians 

in Syria and Paleſtine, till Araphus, the ſixth ſul- 
tan, entire! diſpoſſeſſed the Chriſtians of 'the. Holy 
Land, Al Ie ninth fulran, Melechnaſſar, ſubdued 
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the iſland of Cyprus, and made it tributary to 
Egypt. About the year 1501, Campſon Gaurus, 
the fifteenth ſultan of the Mamalukes, entering in- 
to an alliance with Iſmael, the Sophi of Perſia, 
againſt Selim III. emperor, and teath king of the 
Ottoman family, the confederates received ſeve- 
ral memorable defeats ; and Tonombeius II. who 
ſucceeded Campſon Gaurus, was depoſed and 
murdered by Selim, and, according to ſome ac- 
counts, hanged up at one of the gates of Grand 
Cairo. Gazelle, one of the grandees of the Ma- 
malukes, maintained a war for ſome time againſt 
Selim, but was at length defeated, and Egypt 
made a province of the Ottoman empire. The 
Mamaluke ſultans were always choſen by a majo- 
rity of Mamalukes out of their own body, who 
were ſo jealous of the kingdom's being made he- 
reditary, that they ſcarce ever elected the ſon of the 
preceding ſultan; and if the choice ever happened 
to fall on ſuch a one, they were ſo Arps, a of 
its being made a handle to introduce hereditary 
ſucceſñon, that they never reſted till they depoſed 


him, | ag 83 
Since the Ottoman emperors have had the do- 
minion of this kingdom, they have always govern- . 
ed it by a viceroy, ſtiled the baſhaw of Grand Ca- 
trio ; but as Egypt is dwindled into ſeveral princi- 
are the princes whereof are a ſort of petty ſo- 
vereigns in their reſpeCtive territories, the baſhaw 
tranſacts nothing of importance without their con- 
currence. The grand ſeignior has never attempt - 
ed to deprive theſe princes of their privileges, for 
fear of the revolt of this rich province, which is 
now eſteemed the granary of Conſtantinople, as it 
was antiently of Rome; eſpecially as the fertility 
of it is, in a great meaſure,” owing to the right of 
inheritance which the Egyptians enjoy in their 
lands, in conſequence of their being ſtill gr 
Eat N 3 
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by their own princes under the emperor; a right 
which very few of the ſubjects of the Porte enjoy 
beſides. The Turkiſh government, therefore, 


takes care not to exaſperate the Egyptians, by over- 


loading them with taxes; ſo that, except what the 
viceroy, and his creatures, illegally extort from 
them, the whole revenue raiſed by the govern- 
ment does not amount to a million of our money, 


of which two thirds are ſpent within the kingdom, 


and not more than one- third comes into the grand 
ſeignior's treaſury. ä ee 

The baſſa of Grand Cario has a good body of 
janiſaries, and other forces, under his command, 


the better to preſerve the dependence of the Egyp- 


tian princes on the Porte; but his policy in 
creating diviſions among thoſe princes, contri- 
bures more to the eſtabliſhment of his power than 
his army; and notwithſtanding all the Turkiſh 
arts, thoſe princes ſometimes depoſe the baſſa, and 
compel the grand ſeignior to ſend them another 


governor more acceptable to them. As to foreign 


enemies, the Egyptians have none at preſent ; but 
they are Pacden.. «4 engaged in civil wars among 
themſelves, or in conteſts with the Turkiſh baſſas. 


TrarFic. 


The traffic of Egypt is chiefly carried on by 
the caravans. There is alſo a conſiderable ex- 
portation from the towns ſituated on the Me- 
diterranean, and from Suez on the Red Sea. 
Our Furky company have a conſul at Cairo for 

the protection of their trade; which, beſides the 
product of the country, conſiſts chiefly in cof- 
fee, frankinſence, gums, drugs, and other mer- 
chandize, brought from Arabia, and the Eaſtern 
countries, which they export to Europe: but the 
ballance on the whole of the Levant trade is ſaid to 
be greatly againſt us, or at leaſt much leſs in our fa- 
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vour than it uſed to be, the French having fup- 
planted us in a great meaſure. One of the princi- 
pal manufactures of Egypt is ſal- ammodniac,-of the 
preparation of which, we ſhall give an account at- 
terwards. Ne nun 
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We now proceed to a more particular deſcrip- 
tion of the three grand diviſions mentioned above, 
namely, Lower, Middle, and Upper Egypt. 


Lower Egypt, or Fgypt properly fo called, has 
the epithet of 1 ower on account of its ſituation, 
in reſpect of the courſe of the Nile, it being the 
laſt of the three through which that river runs, and 
from which it diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. It is 
bounded on the ſouth by Middle Egypt; on the 
north by the ſea ; on the weſt by the deſert of Bar- 
ca; and on the eaſt by the iſthmus of Suez. This 
country is very fertile, and fo well improved, that 
it abounds with paſture grounds, corn wine, tice, 
dates, ſenna, © caſa, *baltn, medicinal drugs, 
plants, and jome other valuable articles. Ihe 
places of moſt note in this diviſion are. 
Alexandria, by the I urks called Scanderic, once 
the capital of all Egypt, and a very celebrated 
city. It is well known that this city took its name 
from Alexander the Great, who coming to Rha- 
cotis, after conſuiting the oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon, and being pleaſed with the ſituatiòn of the 
place, ordered a ne city to be built there. After 
the death of Alexander, the Ptolemies choſe this 
city for the place of their reſidence by which it 
became the metropolis of Egypt. On the ſhore, 
where the antient palace of the Ptolemies ſtood, | 
are ſtil] to be ſeen great remains of ſtately build- 
ings, with ſeveral pieces of porphyry, and other 
fine marbles. It is ſituated at the mouth of the 
 Eanopean branch of the Nile, where it forms a no- 
ble . haven or bay, in the form of a creſ- 
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cent, and which, though not very fafe, is much 
| frequented: - In this bay, about nine hundred paces 
from the ſhore, lies the iſland of Pharos, extending 
from eaſt to weft, and forming two ports, one to 
the weſt, formerly called Funoſtus, and now the 
Old port; and another to the eaſt, formerly called 
the Great port. and now the New. The fea has 
gained ſomewhat on the weſt end of the iſland, 
The famous light-houſe, named Pharos, from the 
iſland, ſtood on a rock at the eaſt end of it, which 
was ſurrounded on all ſides with water, ſo as to 
form a ſmall ſeparate iſland. Very few antient re- 
mains, beſides What we mentioned above, with a 
part of the walls, and Pompey's Pillar, are now to 
be ſeen here, having been either carried away to 
other places, or employed in building the preſent 
city. After the building of Alexandria, a great 
part of the trade from India came this way, parti- 
cularly what was carried on in the Perſian Gulph, 
and on the coaſt of Malabar; for goods from thence, 
after having been brought up the Red Sea, and 
landed at Elam, now Suez, were conveyed from 
thence over land ro the Nile, and then by water 
to Alexandria. Ir is now little more than the ſkele- 
ton of what it has been; but has ſtill ſome trade, 
and is pretty populous. The diſcovery of the 
way to the Eaſt- Indies, by the Cape of Good- 
Hope, gave a great blow to the trade and gran- 
deur of this city, as well as to that of Grand Cario, 
Roſetto, and Damietta. Pompey's illar, mention- 
ed above, the fineſt piece of antiquity ſtill re- 
maining, ſtands about two hundred paces from 
the town: it was erected by Julius Cæſar, in me- 
mory of his victory over that great man, who fled 
hither from the battle of Pharſalia, and was mur- 
dered on the Egyptian eoaſt. the body of the 
pillar is one entire piece of granate marble, or ſome 
"Compoſition as durable and beautiful as marble. 
Mrs, 754 wh ah "The 
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The height of it is ſeventy feet, and the circum-. 
ference twenty-five, with a noble capital and baſe, 
on which are ſeveral hieroglyphics. | 
The Nile formerly diſcharged itſelf into the ſea 
by ſeveral mouths, beſides two pſeudo ſtomota, 
or falſe mouths, as they were called, which were 
too ſmall to carry larger veſſels: but moſt of 
theſe mouths have been ſince ſtopped up, and 
others formed; ſo that there are now reckoned to 
be above thirty channels, which carry the waters of 
the Nile into the ſea, eſpecially at its overflowing, . 
the greater part of them becoming dry when the 
waters retire; the two chief, and indeed the only 
conſiderable arms at preſent, being that of Roſetta, 
or Raſhid, to the weſt, and that of Damietta, or 
Dimyat, to the eaſt; | „ 
Roſetto or Roſetta, called by the Arabs Raſhid, 
a healthy, pleaſant, and populous city; giving 
name, as we obſerved juſt now, to one of the chie 
channels of the Nile. The chief buſineſs of the 
inhabitants is carrying the European merchan- 
dizes, which are brought hither from Alexandria to 
Cairo in boats. For this purpoſe they have-vice- 
conſuls and factors to NN buſineſs, and all let- 
ters and bills brought from Alexandria. Letters. 
of conſequence are conveyed by land acroſs the de- 
ſert, by foot meſſengers, directly to Cairo. - Near 
the city grows a great deal of the lotus. 
Damietta, the antient Peluſium, ſtanding on the 
other chief channel of the Nile, namely, that to the 
eaſt, about an hundred miles from Roſetto, and 
: about ten from the mouth of the channel. Though 
ill-built, it is large, antient, and populous, contain- 
ing, excluſive of ſtrangers, and à ſuburb on the 
other ſide of the river, inhabited by ſailors and fiſh- 
ermen, about twenty-five thouſand inhabitants. 
Benalhaſſar, a village on the moſt eaſterly branch 
of the Nile, where the antient city of Bubaſtus is 
82 5 Ne” ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to have ſtood, and where great ruins are 
@iwdeken 
Aboaſar, a village not far from the former, 
where the antient city Buſiris is ſaid to have 
_ ſtood. 5 
The towns and villages between Damietta and 
Cairo, or Al-Kahira, lie pretty thick; and a good 
number of the inhabitants are employed, ſome 
in hatching vaſt multitudes of eggs in ovens, 
and rearing the chickens, and others in making 
great: quantities of ſal-ammoniac. This ſalt is 
rocured from the ſoot which ariſes from the 
rnt dung of animals that feed only on vege- 
tables; but the dung of theſe animals is onh 
fit to be burnt for that purpoſe during the God 
firſt months of the year, when they feed on freſh 
ſpring graſs, which in Egypt is a kind of trefoil or 
clover ; for when they rod only on dry meat it will 
not do. The dung of oxen, buffaloes, ſheep, goats, 
horſes, and apes, at the proper time, is as fit as the 
dung of camels for this purpoſe. It is ſaid, that 
even human dung is equal to any other. The ſoot 
ariſing from the burnt dung is put into glaſs veſ- 
ſels, and theſe veſſels into an oven or kiln, which 
is heated by degrees, and at laſt with a very ſtrong 
fire, for three ſucceſſive nights and days; after 
which, the ſmoke firſt ſhews itſelf, and, in a ſhort 
time, the falt appears, adhering to the glaſſes, and 
by degrees covers the whole opening. The glaſſes 
being broken, the ſalt is taken out in the ſame 
ſtate and form in which it is ſent to Europe. 
The greateſt part of the Lower Egypt conſiſts 
of that tract which is encompaſſed by the arms of 
the Nile, and called, from its triangular figure, the 
Delta. This tract, which is now the moſt fertile 
and populous in Egypt, it is ſaid, was nothing but 
a ſtanding pool, till t g mp by drain - 
ing it of the water, and clearing it of the ruſnes and 
marſhy weeds, rendered it fit for tillage. However, 
| | | there 
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there are ſtill ſeveral lakes in it, beſides thoſe that 
are in other parts of Egypt, affording great numbers 
of fiſn, though not of above ſeven or eight forts ; 
two of which they ſalt, and ſend large quantities 
to Syria, Cyprus, and Conſtantinople. The reve- 
nue which one of theſe lakes alone, called Manza- 
lah, brings into the Grand Signior's treaſury, 
amounts to no leſs than forty thouſand crowns a- 
ear. Thoſe who live near theſe lakes have great 
lenty. of, freſh fiſh, as the Iſraelites formerly had. 
me Arabs divide the Delta into two parts, Al- 
Rif, and Al-Bahriya; the former of which, being 
the weſtern part, is ſuppoſed by Bochart to be the 
Rachad of Scripture. In the Delta formerly, beſides a 
great number of other celebrated cities, ſtood Tanis, 
ſuppoſed to be the Zoar of Scripture, which Moſes 

ſays was built before Hebron. in Paleſtine. He- 

liopolis, or the City of the Sun, and commonly 
thought to be the On of Scripture, ſtood with- 
out the Delta, about three miles from the river, 

towards the eaſt. | 


Middle Egypt! is ſituated 8 the Upper and 
Lower, having the former on the ſouth, and the lat- 
ter on the north, the Red Sea on the eaſt, and the 
Deſert of Barca on the weſt. Antientiy it was 
chiefly known by the name of Heptanomis, from 
the ſeven nomes, or prefectures, into which it was 
divided; but, at Preſent, by thoſe of Bakeirah, 
and Beneſor. It is parted/ into two by the Nile, 
on the banks of which the ſoil is fruitful ; but 
ſandy. apd barren the farther it is removed from 
that rivet. The places of moſt note in it are, 

Cairo, or Al Kahirah, the capital of all Egypt. 
and a very large and populous city, pleaſantly 
firuated on the Nile. It appears to have been for- 
werly a place of extraordinary commerce, from the 
vaſt number of its ſquares, caravanſeras, bazars, and 

f buildings, now decayed, ſince the trade 
to 


EG f Nn 
to the Eaſt - Indies hath been carried on by the way 

of the Cape of Good Hope; yet it is ſtill famed 

for ſome manufactures, eſpecially that of Turky 


carpets, and has a good trade by means of the ca- 
ravans. It was founded in the year of the Hejra, 


or Hejira, 338, and the month of Ramadan, by 


Jawhar Al- Kayed, a Gteek renegado and ſlave, 


omrah or general to Al Moezz Ledini'llah, the 


caliph of Mohdia or Mahdia, a part of Africa, ſo 


called by the Saracens from the city Mahadi. The 
name of Kahirah, or Al-Kahirah, given it by its 
founder, i ſignifies the Victorious. The Turkiſh 
beglerbeg, or viceroy of the whole kingdom, re- 
ſides here in the caſtle, which ſtands on the top of a 
hill in the ſouth quarter of the city, and commands 
a noble proſpect of it and its environs, It is two 


or three miles in circumference, and looks like 
another city. There is a well in it two hundred 


and eighty feet deep, called Joſeph's well, which, 
with another at Matarea, about five miles north-eaſt 
of Cairo, are ſaid to be the only ones that yield 
good water in the whole kingdom. At the laſt of 
theſe, it is reported, that the Virgin Mary, and her 
huſband Joſe ph, reſted, when they fled with our 
Saviour from Herod; and that, being very thirſty, 
a ſpring iſſued ſuddenly out of the earth for their 
relief. In the ruins of a noble building, which is 
pretended to be Joſeph's hall, where he ſat in judg - 
ment, are ſhewn thirty fine pillars of Theban mar- 
ble, with part of the roof, overlaid with gold and 
azure. Cairo is faid to contain more than two 


millions of people. A caravan, conſiſting of thirty 


or forty thouſand pilgrims, ſets out from hence year- 
ly for Mecca. pg tb TN 


Old Cairo lies on the eaſt ſide of the tiver, and | 


is ſuppoſed to have been the antient Egyptian Ba- 
bylon. Mr. Salmon, in his geography, mentions 
a holy cheat performed in a burying · place near it, 
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on Good Friday, and the two preceeding days, an- 
nually, by the Greek Chriſtians, which ſome reckon- 
among their curioſities, and others among their mi- 
racles; namely, the reſurrection of human bones, 
ſome ſay of whole limbs, and others of entire bodies, 
which, after they have made their appearance, ro- 
tire again to their graves. 5 
Fajume, a conſiderable town, where are to be 
ſeen the ruins of the antient city of Arſinoe, which 
was firſt called the City of Crocodiles, becauſe that 
animal was worſhipped there. „ 
Enſinel, a ſmall town, where ſtood antiently the 
city of Antinoopolis, built by the emperor Adrian, 
in honour of his favourite Antinous, who, having 
attended him into Egypt, was here drowned. 
In this diviſion antiently, beſides the above, and 
ſeveral other great cities, ſtood Memphis, ſuppoſed 
to have been built by Menes, the firſt king of 
Egypt, and for many years the metropolis of the 
whole kingdom; but there is not the leaſt veſtige 
of it now remaining. . 
Suez, a ſmall city, from which the iſthmus that 
joins Africa with Aſia hath its name. It ſtands 
about thirty hours eaſt from Cairo, by the road 
called Tauriche Beni Iſrael, i. e. the Road” of the 
Children of Iſrael, at the bottom of the Heroo- 
politan Gulph, or weſtern branch of the Red Sea, 
and has about two hundred houſes, and an old 
caſtle. Here alſo is a ſmall haven, bur ſo ſhallow 
_ that ſhips of any burden cannot ger into it; howe- 
ver, there is a good road by it, where they can ride 
ſafely, and at eaſe. The greateſt inconvenience of- 
the place is, that it has no ſweet water nearer than 
four or five miles. We are even told, that there 
are not above half a dozen'wells betwixr Cairo and 
Mecca, at leaſt in the road the pilgrims go, which 
hes to the northward of this, and even theſe are 
bitteriſh and brackiſh.” Suez was formerly a "= | 
* | | O 


of great trade, but ſince the way to the Eaſt-Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope hath been diſcovered 
it hath been upon the decline. The place on the 
| weſt coaſt of the gulph, where the Children of Iſ- 
rael are ſuppoſed to have entered it, is called Ba- 
deah, about fix miles to the north of Cape Koron- 
del, on the other ſide of the gulph, as we are 
informed in the above-mentioned letter from the 
ingenious Edward Wortley Montague, F. R. S. 
to Dr. Watſpn, containing an account of his 
journey from Cairo to the Written Mountains, 
in the Deſert oſ Sinai. Oppoſite to Badeah is a 
ſtrong} current, which ſets to the oppoſite ſhore, 
about ſouth-eaſt, with a whirlpool called Birque 
Pharaone, the Well or Pool of Pharaoh, beirg 
the place where his hoſt is ſaid to have been de- 
ſtroyed. We are told by the fame gentleman, 
that the nean ſhore, from Suez to Badeah, is fo 
rocky and fteep, that there was no entering upon 
the gulph but at one of theſe two places; that it is 
high water in the gulph always when the moon is 
at her meridian height; that at Suez it flows ſix 
feet ; that the ſpring tides are nine feet, and in the 
variable months, from the beginning of November 
to the end of April, ſometimes twelve; that, from 
the beginning of May to the beginning of Octo - 
ber, a northerly wind generally riſes, and goes 
down with the ſun, which is often very ſtrong; 

that this wind never fails in theſe months, unleſs 
there be ſome violent ſtorm 3 that the reſt. of the 
year the winds are variable, and, when they blow 
hard ax ſouth: and ſouth- ſouth · caſt, ſet up the ſea 

through the narrow Strait of Babel-Mandel, and up 
this weſtern branch or gulph, through its mouth, 
between Gebel El- Zait on the weſt, and the ſouth- 
ernmoſt point of the Bay of Tor on the eaſt, where 


it is not above twelve or fourteen miles over. 


This wind, it is probable, hindering the water 
from going out, is the occafion of the EC 


incre 
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- Increaſe in the ſpring-tides. The ſame thing hap: 
pens with the ſame winds at Venice, both gulphs 
running nearly in the fame direction. The Kapp- 
tian, Weſtern, or Thebaic Shore, from Badeah 
" ſouthward, to oppoſite Tor on the eaſtern ſhore, is 
all mountainous. and ſteep; and at Elim, the 
northernmoſt point of the bay of Tor, ends the 
ridge of mountains which begin on the eaſtern 
ſhore of this weſtern branch at Karondel. 
Mr. Montague tells us, that there are admirable 
foreſtsof marine productions, particularly madrepo- 
res, in the Heroopolitic or weſtern . branch; but 
not in the Elanitic or eaſtern branch of the gulph, 
at leaſt on the broad part of it below Cape Maho- 
met. The name of Ked Sea, however, ſeems to 
regard this part alone; for tho the abovementioned 
ſea productions are not found there, yet there is ſo 
great a quantity of the tube coral of a deep red, (not 
found in the weſtern branch) and ſuch rocks of it, 
as one may call them, that the Gedda ſhips faſten 
themſelves to them, inſtead of caſting anchor. 
The Red Sea is tempeſtuous and full of ſhoals. 
There is no harbour on the Arabian ſide except 
Tor, between Suez and Gedda, which is a day and 
a half from Mecca; nor is there any on the 
oppoſite. coaſt beſides Coſſire, which is a very 
bad one: however, ſhips ſometimes go thither, 
and caravans croſs the country to Marſhout. The 
ſhips uſed in the Red Sea have the helm on the out- 
fide, as it is ſuppoſed that in which St. Paul was paſ- 
ſenger had. They have only four ſails, and no com- 
poaſs, nor do they ever caſt the lead. They fail only 
by day light, and from anchoring · place to anchoring- 
0 AL not above two days out of ſight of 
nd from Cape Mahomet to the Arabian Main: 
if a gale happen, they are often loſt; about one 
in ten every year. The antient city Heroopolis, 
from which the weſtern branch or gulph takes its 
name, is ſuppoſed to have peen ſituated near 7h 
$049 941 . 
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north end of it, where the caſtle of Adgercoute, 
or Adjeroute now ſtands, and the city of Arſinoe, 
which is thought to have been the fame as Cle- 
opatris, where Suez is now; there being in that 
neighbourhood plain ſigns of an antient city. The 
antient cities of Myos, Albus Portus, and Berinice, 
ſtood alſo on the Egyptian coaſt of the Red Sea. 


The Hionrr or UrPER EVT. 
The province of the Higher or Upper Egypt, 
by the Greeks antiently called Thebats, from 125 
capital Thebes, and in ſcripture Pathros, is bounds 
ed on the eaſt ſide 1 Red Sea, all the way; 
on the north by the Middle Egypt; on the weſt 
by the deſert of Barca; and on the ſouth by Nu- 
bia, and the coaſt of Abex. At preſent it is by fat 
the leaſt cultivated and populous of the three, but 
feems to have been far otherwiſe formerly; for 
there are amazing remains of antiquity in it, con- 
fiſting of magnificent marble pillars, obeliſks, 
&c. and thoſe fine marble pillars and obeliſks 
at Rome, are ſaid to have been hewed out of the 
rocks in Upper Egypt. The chief of the modern 
places are, | 
' Sayd, antiently Thebes, Hecatompylos, and Di- 
oſpolis, the capital of Upper Egypt, and one of 
the fineſt cities in the world, but now inconfider- 
able. Here, as at many other places in this diviſion, - 
are vaſt columns of marble Bd rphyry, which 
lie half buried in the ground, and ſtatues and obe - 
liſks of a prodigious fize, with hieroglyphics on 
them. At aplace called Beban-el-Meluke, i. e. the 
gate or court of the kings, not far from hence, are 
to be ſeen the ſepulchres of the kings of Thebes, 
lying in grotros, cut out of the rock in a moſt 
beautiful manner, with long rooms or galleries 
under the mountains. At a place in the ſame 
neighbourhood, towards Medinet-Habon, are the 
two coloffal ſtatues of Memnon, one of which 
Vor. VIII. H bath 
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hath been broken off at the middle, and built up 


with five tire of ſtones. Here are alſo the remains 


„ two ſtatues of black granite. One of theſe 
" four is ſyppoſed to have been the famous ſtatue of 


Memnon, which is ſaid to have daily uttered a ſound, 
as ſoon as it was touched by the rays of the riſing ſun, 
Minio, a neat town, famous for an earthen ma- 
nufacture of water-pots, or veſſels, not only very 
curiouſly made, but faid- to give an uncommon 
freſhneſs to the water, and on that account in great 
requeſt all over Egypt, but eſpecially: at Cairo. 
Mon- fa- lut, the moſt northern city of Al-fapd, 
ſituate on the weſtern-ſide of the Nile, where the 
antient Lycopolis, or the city of the Wolves, is 
ſaid wo ſtood. 1 3 . 2 8 

Aboutig, a pretty large town, and biſhop's ſee, 
thought 5 be the tent Hy ſele. 1 EY 


_ ElFberbi, a village three miles to the weſt of the 
river, where Abydus is ſuppoſed to have ſtood. . 
Hou, a town, where little Dioſpolis was former - 
„„ e 
Amara, where the ruins of Tentyra are ſtill to 
be ſeen, near the river Hermenthis, now Erment. 
Eſne, a town, three miles to the north · north - weſt 


* 


of which are to be ſeen ſome ruins of Latopolis, 


- - 
| * % 


where the fiſh latus was worſhipped. 


: - 


Filou, where Great Appoullinppoliz is thought 


as it is ſuppoſed, the antient cy oF Antzpolis ſtood. 
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Akraim, ſuppoſed to be the city formerly called 
R ER 
Aſſquan, at a ſmall diſtance from which may be 
ſtill ſeen the ruins of Syene. Near Aſſouan alſo are 
the granite quarries, and the leſſer cataract. _ 
Dandera, near which are great ruins, faid, by 
ſome, to be thoſe of the antient Tentyra. In the 
neighbourhood alſo is a foreſt of doms, or wild 
date-trees. * e „ 


ETH IO PIA, comprehendin Nubia, Abyſ- 


ſina, Abeſh or Aber, and Anian. 


The name of Ethiopia was given by the antients 
to all they knew of Africa to the ſouth of Egypt, 
and that of Ethiopes to its inhabitants, from their 
ſwarthy or black complexions. | 3 
Ethiopia is bounded to the north by Egypt 
and the deſert of Barca; to the ſouth by Zan- 
guebar and Caffraria; to the eaſt by the Red Sea 
and the Eaſtern Ocean; and to the weſt by Guinea, 
9 r 
Nubia, which conſtitutes the firſt diviſion of 

it, mentioned above, is bounded towards the 
north by Egypt; on the ſouth by Abyſſinia; on 
the eaſt by the coaſt of Abeſh or Abex; and to 

the weſt by Zara and Nigritia, It is ſaid to be 
four hundted leagues in length, and two hundred 
in breadth; but theſe dimenſions cannot be de- 
pended on, little being certainly known by our 
beſt hiſtorians or geographers, with reſpect to this 
and the other inland countries of Africa. 

This country, we are told, is watered by a river 
that falls into the Nile, and, abounds in gold, 
muſk, ſandal- wood, ivory, elephants, horſes, camels, 

lions, and ſuch other animals as are found in the 
neighbourihg country of Abyſſinia z but they give 
us not the leaft information with reſpect to its con- | 
ſtitution and government, tho! it is probable, it isn 
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divided into a number of petty kingdoms and 
| Rates, becauſe we hear ſo little of the inhabitants. 
The ſame uncertainty. we meet with in regard to 
their religion ; but it is probable Paganiſm, Ju- 
daiſm, Chriſtianity, and Mahommediſm, have their 
feveral votaries here, as they all have in ſome or 
other of the countries that ſurround them. 


„ | 
Abyſſinia has now little communication with the 
reſt of the world, the Turks having poſſeſſed them - 
felves of Abex, which runs along the weſtern 
coaſt of the Red Sea, and the reſt of it being ſur- 
rounded with mountains. Within theſe it appears 
to be an exceeding fine country, diverſified with 
woods and fruitful plains, well planted with palm» 
trees, dates, and cedars, and watered with ſeveral 
noble rivers, particularly the Nile, which runs thro' 
the midſt of it, and having firſt taken a circuit al» 
moſt round its ſource, runs a hundred miles to 
the northward, and aſterwards two hundred miles 
towards the eaſt; then turning to the ſouth and 
ſouth-eaſt, continues its courſe. two hundred and 
fifty miles farther. In this courſe it forms. the 
Jake Dambea, a hundred and twenty miles in.cir+ 
euit, From thence. it takes a ſemicircular ſweep 
of five hundred miles, and then turning directly 
north, enters the kingdom of Egypt. This wind- 
ing courſe not only ſpreads fertility all over the 
country, but is of great ſervice to inland com- 
merce; tho? after the Nile enters Egypt, there are 
fo many ſteep falls and cataracts, that the river is na 
longer properly navigable for the purpoſes of traffic. 
Being ſwelled by the rains, which annually fall at 


aà certain ſeaſon between the tropics, it overflows all 
the lower grounds that border on it; and this is 
the caſe of all the rivers within the tropics, tho 
the antients knew it not, and for that reaſon were 
ſo much at a loſs to account for the periodical in- 
18 7 8 Fd 
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undations.of the Nile in Egypt. Tho”.the moun- 
rains of Abyſſinia ſend down prodigious' torrents 
during the periadical rains, when the ſun is verti- 
cal, yet the inhabitants reap this among other ad- 
vantages from them, that they furniſh them with 
cool retreats, during the exceſſive heats of ſum- 
mer. As for the vallies, being rendered fruitful 
by the annual rains, they produce plenty of corn, 
rice, millet, dates, grapes, flax, cotton, ſugar, and 
fruits proper for the climate. Their flax is eſteemed 
the fineſt in the world; and from hence it is ſaid the 
Egyptians had theirs, of which they made the fine lin- 

en of Egypt, mentioned in Scripture : and had they, 
at this day, an opportunity of exporting the pro- 
duce of their ſoil, this diſtrict alone, it is thought, 
might raiſe rice, ſugar, and other commodities, 
ſufficient to ſerve all the neighbouring countries. 
The Turks, who are maſters of the coaſt of the 
Red Sea, tho' they will ſuffer no other nation to trade 
toAbyſſinia, annually export great quantities of rice 
from hence, particularly at the time of the great 
pilgrimages to Mecca, Arabia not affording pro- 
| 50 ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. Gold alſo is 
very plentiful here, of which the Turks get ſome z 
and had the Ethiopians an opportunity of bartering 
it for the merchandize of Europe, it is thought 
we might meet with as great plenty of it here as 
any where, tho* none of the gold mines are wrought 
at preſent, but only thoſe of ſilver and copper. 
Among other precious ſtones, they have the largeſt 
emeralds in the world. 11 
- Their cattle are camels, dromedaries, elephants, 
oxen, ſheep, mules, aſſes, all in great plenty, and 
very large ; their wild beaſts are ſuch as are com- 
mon to the reſt of Africa; but what they are moſt 
famous for is, an excellent breed of horſes, equal 
to thoſe of Arabia; or, as ſome conjecture, thoſe 
of Arabia are in reality bred in Abyſſinia, where 
they abound in rich paſtures. The zebra alſo, or 
| 1 wild 


| Jocuſts, or graſhoppers, in this | 
cover the ſurface of the earth, and in a very ſhort 
time devour every blade of graſs to the very root. 
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wild aſs, ſuch as that which ſome years ago was 
preſerited to our queen, and fo much admired 
for its beauty, is ſaid to be among the animals of 


this country, and another called by the inhabitants 


giratacachem, or. ſlender tail, ſuppoſed to be the 
ruthio camelus, or camelopardus, or panther ca- 
mel mentioned by the antients. The lake Dambea 


zs faid to breed great numbers of ſea-horſes, which 


come ſometimes to land, and do a deal of miſchief. 
They are often infeſted with Bee flights of 
| is country, which, 


They are large and good to eat, and probably ſuch 
as John the Baptiſt made uſe of for that purpoſe 
in the wilderneſs of Judea. Some even imagine, 
that they are the ſheJaw, which we tranſlate quails, 


brought to the Iſraelites in the deſerts of Sinai. 


In this country are alſo a great number of flying 
and other ſerpents, particularly one ſort, which is. 


ſo much of the colour of the duſt or ſand in which it 


lurks, and on whick it feeds, that it is not eaſily 


avoided, tho' its ſting is attended with immediate 
death, of the moſt painful and dreadful kind, both 


to man and beaſt. The winds are ſometimes ver) 
terrible here, and do a great deal of miſchief, as well. 
as the rains, thunders, and lightnings. _—- 

The Abyſſinians are of a deep black complexion, 
but of a good ſtature, and their features regular; 


they are not at all like the negroes of Guinea and 


the ſouth of Africa, who-have generally flat noſes, 


tick lips, and very ſhocking countenances, in the 


opinion of the white people. The olive among 
the Abyſſinians is reckoned the fineſt complexion, 


and next to that the jet black. The better ſort of 


them are clothed in veſts made of filks, ſtuffs, or 
cotton, after the manner of the Franks in Turky; 
but their poor people go almoſt naked, N 
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only a ſmall piece of ſkin or ooarI uff, wrapped 
about their waiſts, They are ſaid to have à great 
deal of vivacity and natural wit; to be of a teach - 
able diſpoſition, and fond of learning, tho they 
have but few opportunities of improving them - 
ſelves. They have no other bread but cakes bak - 
ed on the hearth. They eat all manner of fleſh 
but ſwine-fleſh, and ſuch other meats as were pro- 
hibited to the Jews. They abſtain allo from things 
ſtrangled, and from blood, killing their meat and 
draining the blood from it, as the Jews do. Their 
oat men are above feeding themſelves, but are 
fed by their ſervants with ſpoons. Their uſual 
drink is mead, or metheglin, their country abound- 
ing in honey. They have alſo liquor made of 
Wheat or rice. The women are delivered here 
without any help, having nothing to do but kneel 
down; but eaſy labours are not confined to the 
Abyſſinian women, being common to all in'thoſe 
hot climates, except where their recluſe and ſeden - 
tary-life makes them other wiſe. 
- The ſovereign of this country was once abſo- 
Jute; but the government now appears to be a 
republic, or rather a mixed monarchy, in which 
the prince's power is extremely limited by the 
great men, without whom the king can tranſact no- 
thing of any conſequence. As to the common 
ple, it is not material, whether the power is 
in the king or the grandees, for they are 
all ſlaves either to the one or the other. The 
king, by his own ſubjects, is ſtiled negus or king; 
but oftener negaſcha, negaſcht, Which in their 


language ſignifies king of kings, to diſtinguiſn 


him from the princes and governors of provinces, 
who” are ſtiled alſo negus. This prince pretends 
to be deſcended by lineal ſucceſſion from the great 
Solomon, king of the Jews, by Makedda, or as 
Joſephus calls her, Nizauce, queen of the ſouth, 
— | "CS: who 
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who 0 hie that grand viſit, mentioned 2 Kings x. 


The king is moſt of the year in the field, attend- 


ed by great bodies of horſe and foot, while he 


makes a tour thro* ſome part of his dominions in 


much the ſame manner as the Great Mogul. It 


is ſaid there are no fortreſſes or walled towns in the 
whole empire. „ 12 
The religion of the Abyſſinians ſeems to be 4 
mixture of Chriſtianity and Judaiſm; but they 
ſeem to adhere more to the Greek Church, than 


* * 


the Latin, and greatly to reſemble the Copts of 


Fgypt, both in their tenets and forms. They 
keep both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſabbaths, cir- 
cumciſe not only the males, but the females the 
eighth day, and baptize them a fortnight after. 
They reject the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, pur- 
gatory, divine ſervice in an unknown tongue, au- 
ricular confeſſion, the uſe of images in the church, 
celibacy of prieſts, extreme unction, &c. They 
have but two ſacraments, viz. baptiſm and the 
euchariſt, and give the bread and cup both to 
clergy and laity. They have neither archbiſhops, 


biſhops, nor any order ſuperior to prieſts, 'except 
their abbuna, or ſuffragan to the patriarch of A- 


lexandria, and the ſyperiors or a of the ſe- 


veral ſocieties of monks, who have ſome authority 


over them. Theſe monks do not live in cloiſters, 


or convents, but every one in his own hut, form- 


ing a/ kind of village near ſome church, wh 
they perform divine ſervice by turns: their inferior 
orders below the prieſt or preſpyter, are the ſub- 


;preſbyter, deacon, and ſub-deacon. The monks 
never marry. Polygamy is prohibited by their 


laws, but generally practiſed. The king has at 
leaſt a hundred wives and concubines, and every 


great man as many as he pleaſes, They have no 
particular funeral ſervice, but the prieſts read over 


ſome paſlages in the pſalms ſuitable to the * 


7 
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The deceaſed is laid in the grave without a coffin, 


and his relations mourn ſeveral months in rags, and 
a neglected dreſs. They rend their cloaths upon re- 
ceiving ill news, and other melancholy occaſions, 
as many of the antients did. e 
The eunuch, prime - miniſter of queen Candace, 
who was converted to Chriſtianity, and baptiſed by. 
St. Philip, is Ae to have come =o this. 
country, and to have introduced Chriſtianity into 
it, Ethiopia was then a mighty empire, ſubject 
to one ſovereign, who commanded the ſea-coaft,, 
as well as the inland country. When the Portu- 
ueſe miſſionaries reſorted to Ethiopia, towards the - 
Fon end of the 15th century, they brought over 
a great many of the Echiopians to their religion, 
and perſuaded the emperor not only to acknowledge 
the pope's ſupremacy, but to admit a patriarch 
among them, ſent thither from Rome. The go- 
vernment alſo conſented to aboliſh their antient 
rites and ceremonies, and conform entirely to the 
ritual of the Latin church; but many of the nobi- 
lity, and governors of the provinces, with the 
gleater part of the common people, having the 
greateſt abhorrence of theſe innovations, roſe in 
arms againſt their emperor, which occaſioned civil 
wars in Ethiopia, that laſted upwards of a hundred 
Nun wherein many thouſands fell on both ſides. 
ut tho? the court, with the aſſiſtance of the Jeſuits, 
ü European engineers, and ſome r pop troops, 
was generally victorious, yet the bulk of the x 


ple ſtill adhered to their antient religion and ſe- 
r 


veral provinces revolted entirely from the em- 
peror. However, the Ethiopian emperors cofiti-, - 
nued ſtill to profeſs the tenets of the Latin church, 
and to ſubmit to the dictates of Rome; till at 

length the Jeſuits, under pretence of maintaining 
the pope's eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, took upon 
them to direct moſt ſecular affairs, treating the 
. | prince 
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prince rather as a viceroy to the pope, than ſo- 
vere of the country; and having erected and 
ned ſeveral 8 were ſending for European 
Leer to maintain their uſurped power, when the 
emperor, as well as the nobility, taking the alarm, 
agreed at once to aboliſh popery, and reſtore their 
antient religion. The Romiſh' prieſts were here- 
upon generally ſacrificed to the fury of the peo- 
ple, their patriarch very narrowly eſcaping out of 
the country with his life : and, when afterwards 
three Ca uhins came toSquaquena on the Red Sea, 
from whence they ſent letters to the emperor of 
Ethiopia to obtain leave to come into his territories 
again, that prince requeſted the Turkiſh baſſa, 
who commanded on the coaſt, to ſuffer no Franks 


to come that way into his territories, and to ſend 
him the heads of theſe Capuchins. In this the 


baſſa not only gratified him, but ſent him their 


ſkins flea'd off and ſtuffed, that he might know 
them. to be Franks by their colour, and prieſts 
dy their ſhaved rex Thus have the Romiſh 
miſſionaries procured themſelves to' be baniſhed 
out of almoſt every country where they have planted 
their religion. They have indeed bo their ſkill in 
medicine and mathematics, and an artful addreſs, 
infinuated themſelves into the courts of many 
great princes; but their ill-adviſed advancing of 
the pope's ſupremacy to an extravagant height, 
together with their endeavours to controul the go- 


vernment in civil as well as eccleſiaſtical affairs, 


has ever occalioned their expulſion. Thus it was 
in Japan, where the emperor finding them en- 
croaching up upon his civil authority, o every 
Chriſtian in his dominions to be maſſacred, and 
that no Chriſtian ſhould' ever ſet foot there a- 
— This alſo has put a ſtop to their progreſs in 
China, and occafionet very ſevere perſecutions of 
the Chriſtians there; and now we find the N 

| order 
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order in a fair way of being entirely ſuppreſſed in 
Europe, having RE expelled from Portu- 
gal, France, Spain, Naples, and the dutchy, of Par- 
ma. As the knights templars in the 14th century, 
by their inſolence, brought all the Chriſtian princes 
in Europe to concur in extirpating them, ſo have 
the Jeſuits: by their reſtleſs ambition, and intermed- 
dling in ſecular affairs. „ eee 
As to the trade and manufactures of the Abyſſi- 
nians, we are told, that they have the ſilks, ſtuffs, ca- 
licoes, linen, and carpets, which they uſe for furni- 
ture or cloathing, from the Turks, by the way of 
the Red Sea; who take the gold and emeralds of 
Abyſſinia in return for their merchandize, with 
ſome fine horſes. The brokers or merchants, be- 
tween the Turks and Abyſſinians, are Jews, Ara- 
bians, or Armenian Chriſtians.; for few or none of 
the natives trade, or travel abroad. The Jews 
alſo are ſaid to be the only weavers and ſmiths 
amongſt them; and as for other handicrafts, ſuch 
as carpenters, taylors, and ſhoemakers, every man 
breeds up his children to the trade or profeſſion 
that he uſes himſelf, There are particular families 
whoſe buſineſs it is to make trumpets, horns, &c. 
and thoſe ſeveral trades, like the caſts or tribes in the 
Eaſt-Indies, live ſeparately, and do not intermix 
with any other trade or tribe, either by marriage or 
otherwiſe, When the Portugueſe firſt found the 
way to Abyſſinia, the ſhores. of the Red Sea were 
open; but now the Turks keep ſuch a ſtrict guard 
there, that it is difficult for any other people to 
have acceſs to them. DR 
All that we have to add concerning Abyſſimia is, 
that the ſons of the emperor ſucceed according; to 
their ſeniority, as do thoſe of the nobility who 
have eſtates in fee; but the reſt. of the peo- 
ple have no inheritance of their lands, nor can 
diſpoſe of their eſtates or effects but by the per- 
Train" þr.. Y S474 million 
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miſſion of the emperor, or their reſpective lords. 
The Perſians give the former the title of pat ſha, 
the diſpoſer ol kingdoms, which is the higheſt title 
known in Aſia, and equal to that of emperor in 
Europe. But every one of theſe princes, at his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, aſſumes a particular title: one 
ſtiles himſelf the pillar of faith; another, the Vir- 
's incenſe ; — another, the beloved of God, 

＋ the ſtock of Judah, the ſon of Da- 
vid, the ſon of Solomon, &c. The arms of the 
emperor are a lion rampant, holding a croſs, with 
this motto, Vicit leo di tribu Judah, \ i. e. The lion 
of the tribe of Judah overcame. | 


Azzx or ABEs, and Antan. | 

Abex or Abeſh, and Anian, are bounded on the 
north and weſt by Egypt and Abyſſinia; on the 

eaſt by the Red Sea, and the Indian, Ethiopic, or 
- Eaſtern Ocean; and on the ſouth by Zanguebar ; 
extending from the fifth degree of north latitude 
to the twentieth, 

Anian lies upon the Eaſtern Ocean. It is a 
ee ſandy deſert, and exceſſive hot, containing 
ſcarce any towns, and very few people, except ſome 
Arab tribes, that live in camps; and theſe, in all 
parts of Africa, are of a tawny complexion, but 
not black. The chief place of it is Adea, 

The Turks are maſters of the coaſts of Abeſh, 
to the northward of Anian, and keep ſtrong garri- 
ſons in Suaquem and Arquico, which are the two 
principal ports, and about an hundred and fifty 
miles diſtant from each other. The, country is 

ſaid to be a populous fruitful ts enen with 
* moſt things. 


ZANGUEBAR. 


Under the name of Zanguebar may be included 
all the reſt of the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, extending 
| from 
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from 59. north to 28. ſouth, and comprehending - 
the countries of Magadoxa, Melinda, Mombaza, 
Quiloa, Moſambique,'and Sofala. All the people 
upon this coaſt are either in alliance with, or ſubject 
to the Portugueſe. 9 e ee 
Magadoxa is a barren country, affording ſcaree 
any merchandize, or cattle, unleſs a good breed of 
horſes, which the natives, a mixture of Pagans, 
Mohammedans, and Chriftians, ſell to the Portu- 
gueſe, who diſpoſe of them again to the Arabs. 
Melinda, tho? it lies near the equator, is exceed - 
ing pleaſant, fruitful, and healthful, being frequent- 
ly refreſhed with ſhowers, and fine ſea breezes, The 
city. of the ſame name, and the capital of the Por- 
tugueſe dominions in this part of the world, is 
ſituated in two degrees and an half ſouth latitude, 
on an iſland at the mouth of a river alſo of theſame 
name. It is a large populous place, well built, 
and has'a good harbour, commanded by a ſtrong 
citadel. It is ſaid, the inhabitants of the city, 
and the little iſland on which ir ſtands, do not 
amount 'to leſs than two hundred thouſand ſouls, 
a great part of whom are Chriſtians. ' The public” 
buildings, conſiſting of ſeventeen ' churches, nine 
religious houſes, the governor's palace, the maga- 
zine, and-town-hall, exceed any thing of the kind 
that is to be found in Africa. The warehouſes 
are ſtocked with all ſorts of European goods, with 
which the Portugueſe trade with the natives for” 
gold, elephants teeth, flaves, oftrich feathers, wax, 
lenna, aloes, civet, ambergreaſe, and frankincenſe. 
The country produces alſo rice, millet, ſugar, and 
fruits; and the Portugueſe export great quantities 
of rice to their other ſettlements, beſides what they 
uſe themſelves. + | | * | 
Mombaza, taking its name from its capital, lies 
to the ſouth of Melinda, and is much of the ſame 
nature with reſpect to its ſail,” produce, &c, | 
e Quiloa 
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Quiloa lies to the ſouth'of Mombaza, and is 


faid to enjoy a fruitful ſoil, but an unwholeſome air. 
A conſiderable part of the country conſiſts of an 
ifland. The King, we are told, pays a tribute in 
gold to the Portugueſe, amounting to the value of 
an hundred thouſand cruſadoes per annum. Excel- 
lent ſugars are produced here; but the Portugueſe 
ſeek not to improve them, on account of the un- 
healthfulneſsof the climate. Moſt of the people of 
Quilea are idolaters, and the reſt Mohammedans. 
Moſambique lies ſouth of Quiloa, taking its 
name from the chief town, which is ſituated on an 
and, at the mouth of a river of the ſame" name, 
in 15. ſouth latitude. The iſland is thirty miles 
in circumference, and very populous, though the 
air is ſaid to be very hot, and the ſoil in general dry, 


ſandy, and barren; yet they have moſt of the tro- 


pical fruits, with black cattle, hogs, and ſheep. 

There is a kind of fowl here, both the feathers and 
fleſn of which are black, inſomuch that, heh they 
are boiled, the broth looks like ink; and yet their 
fleſn is very delicate, and good food. The town 
of Moſambique is regularly fortified, and has a 


good harbour, defended by a citadel, with ſeveral 


churches and monaſteries. The Portugueſe ſnip- 
ping, to and from India, touch here for refreſh- 
ments. As the iſland abounds in cattle, the Portu- 


gueſe laughter and ſalt up a great deal of beef, 
which they afterwards ſend to the Braſils, or ſell to 
the European ſhipping. They alſo barter Eu- 


ropean goods with the natives for gold, elephants 
teeth, and ſlaves; There is another town, called 


Mongale, ſituated al ſo on an iſland, and garriſon · 
ed by the Portugueſe, being their chief magazine 


for European goods. The gold they receive from 
the natives is faund near the ſurface of the earth, 


or in the ſands of rivers; no gold mines, or at 
leaſt very few, being at preſent wrought in Africa. 


Sofala 


a un oat ons ab wen” ce. cpa yo Ja. .22 "a. | 
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Sofala lies ſouth of Moſambique. - From the 
mouth of the river of the Holy Ghoſt to Cape Co- 
rientes, the land is very level, barren, ' and deſert; 
but from that cape to the mouth of the river Cu- 


mena, the country is both fruitful and populous, 
The coaſt is very low, and mariners diſcover their - 
approach to it not ſo much by their fight as ſmell, 


becauſe it abounds with fragrant flowers. The 
inhabitants aſſert, that their gold mines yield a- 
bove two millions of WEED per annum, each 
" amounting to about twelve ſhillings ſterling ; that 
the ſhips from Zedein and Mecca carry off above 
two millions a-year, in time of peace; and that the 
governor of Moſambique, whoſe office laſts but 
three years, has above. three hundred thouſand 
crowns revenue, excluſive of the ſoldiers pay and 
the king of e tribute. From hence Mo- 

vet concludes, that this is the Ophir whither 


lomon ſent ſhips, every three years, from Ezion- 
geber, to fetch gold; Eziongeber being thought 


by many to be the town now called Suez, at the 
bottom of the Heroopolitan gulph of the Red 
Sea, This conjecture is ſupported by ſeveral edi · 
fices that ſeem to have been built by foreigners : 


ſome think it is alſo confirmed by the authority of 
the Septuagint, in which Ophir is tranſlated by the 


word Zo@tiga, Sopheira ; and ſince liquids are of- 


ten put for one another, Sopheira does not differ 


much-from Sofala : - beſides, Thomas Lopez, in his 
Indian voyage, relates, that the inhabitants of this 
country boaſt, that they have. books which prove 
that, in the time of Solomon, the Iſraelites made a 


voyage thither, every third year, to fetch 26 The 
u 


inhabitants of Melinda, Mombaza, anc 8 
come to this country in little boats, called zambues, 
with ſtuffs of blue and white cottons, ſilk ſtuffs, 


yellow and red ambergreaſe, which they exchange 


here for gold and ivory; and the natives ſell them 
again to the people of Monomotopa, who Hire 
X * em 
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them gold in return, without weighing it. It is 
ſaid, hen the Sofaleſe ſee ſhips coming, they light 
up fires, to ſignify that they ſhall be welcome, 
The capital city here, and the only one of note, 
is alſo called Sofala. It ſtands on a river of the 
ſame name, about fix leagues from the ſea - coaſt. 
The Portugueſe have been maſters of it ever ſince 
the year 1500, and have built aſtrong fortreſs. Their 
chief trade conſiſts in ambergreaſe, gold, ſlaves, and 
ſilk ſtuffs. There are alſo ſome mines lying to the 
ſouth of the town that are ſaid to be worked. Sofola 
is a country of great extent, but little known to any 
Europeans except the Portugueſe, who appear to 
be wiſer in relation to the conduct of their trade in 
Africa than any other of the European potentates ; 
for, not content with erecting a few forts and facto- 
ries, they have ſettled upon the continent 1n great 
numbers, and brought the natives to clothe them- 
ſelves according to the European mode; which 
has created a very conſiderable and profitable com- 
merce to them, e WA: 
, MONOEMU GI. 

The kingdom of Monoemugi has Zanguebar 
on the eaſt; Monomotopa on the ſouth z Motam- 
ba and Makoka on the weſt ; and Abyſſinia on 
the north, and partly, as it is ſuppoſed, on the 
weſt, though its boundaries that way cannot be 
exactly aſcertained, It is of great extent, being di- 
vided into ſeveral leſſer kingdoms or principalities; 
as thoſe of Mujaco, Anzico, Gingiro, Cambate, 
Alaba, and Monoemugi Proper. 

Mujaco borders eaſtward on Congo, and the in- 
habitants of the latter travel to the former for ele · 
phant's teeth. 5 | 
In Anzico the people do not till the ground, not 
have they any property or ſettled habitation, but, wy 
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the Arabs, wander from place to place, and ſubſiſt 
by plunder. They traffic with the kingdom of 
Angola, exchanging ſlaves for ſalt, glas beads, 
ilk, knives, and other wares. - ; ' 
| Gingiro is a very potent kingdom. The king's 
ſtate is extraordinary great, It is ſaid, that he ne- 
yer goes abroad, or gives audience, after ſun-riſing, 
| alledging, that two ſuns ought not to appear at 
once; and when he buys any thing of foreign mer- 
chants, he pays them in ſlaves, which he takes at plea- 
ſure from any family, without contradiction; and 
yet, it ſeems, his palace is no better than a cottage. 
Cambate, we are told, pays ſome acknowledge 
ments to the emperor of Abyſſinia, which, howe- 
ver, are only voluntary. ve 
Alaba is a large kingdom, inhabited by a cruel* 
pes called Galas. The prince is faid to be a 
Mohammedan; but many of his ſubjects are idola- 
ters of the worft ſort, offering human ſacrifices 
to their idols, and ſparing none that dare travel 
through their country. A | N 
Monoemugi Proper abounds with gold, falver, 


copper mines, and elephants. The natives clothe _ 


themſelves in ſilks and cottons, which they buy of 
ſtrangers, and wear collars of tranſparent amber 
beads, brought them from Cambaya, which ſerve 
alſo for money; gold and ſilver being too com- 
mon, and of little value among them. The mo- 
narch always endeavours to be at peace with the 
princes round about him, to keep open the trade 
with Melinda, Mombaza, and Quiloa, on the eaſt, 
and wich Congo on the weft, from all which the. 
black merchants reſort hither for gold. This 
country affords alſo abundance” of palm-wine, and 
oil, and ſuch great plenty of honey, that above 
one half of it is loſt, the blacks not being able to 
confume it. The air is generally very unwhole- 
ſome, and exceſſively hot, which is the reaſon that 
no Europeans venture to travel into this country : 

Vor. VIII. I. 5 beſides, 
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beſides; ſome of the tribes that inhabit it are ſaid 
»£0 be cannibals. . > 4 | | | 
| MONOMOTOPA. 


Monomotopa, another inland country in this 

art of Africa, has the maritime kingdom of Sofa» 
1 on the eaſt; the mountains of Caffraria on tho 
weſt; the river del Spiritu Santo on the ſouth; 
and the river Cuama on the north, which parts it 

from Monoemugi. The air of this country is ſaid 
to be very temperate, and the ſoil fertile, being wa- 
tered by ſeveral rivers, on the banks of which 
gtow many fine trees and ſugar- canes, without any 
culture. The inhabitants are rich in black cattle, 
Which they value more than gold; but hare no 
beaſts of burden, excepting elephants, of which 
they have abundance, as appears from the great 
quantity of ivory brought from hence. Here are 
many gold mines, and the rivers that run through 
their veins carry a great deal of gold:duſt along 
with their ſtreams. The emperor of Monomo- 
topa drinks nothing but mead, or palm-wine, per- 
fumed with muſk and amber. None but perfumed 
flambeaux are burnt before him, He never ſtirs 
out of his palace, but they kill a beaſt, and, whilſt 
he ſteps over it, his courtiers make loud acclama 
tions, and obſerve the motions of the entrails o 
the victim, that the prieſts may better tell his ma- 
Jeſty's fortune, He commonly wears by his fide a 
hedging-bill with an ivory handle, and two arrows 
in his hands. He has above a thouſand: wives 
but one only is queen, and her eldeſt fon heir to 
the crown. The inhabitants, we are told, go na- 
ked, from the waiſt upwards ; but about their 
waiſts they wear a piece of coloured cloth, and put 
theirprivicies into a gourd bottle, eſpecially when 
they go abroad, and are afraid of being ſtung by 
rt Jy | 1 ome 
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fome venemous inſets. Perſons of quality wear 
over their other garments hides, with long tails 
hanging down to the'ground. White is the mourn- 
ing of this country. No man appears before the 
emperor, or the great men with whom he has any 
bulineſs, without a preſent. T5 | 

The arms of the inhabitants are a bow and ar- 
row, darts, poignards, cutlaſſes, and ſabres. We 
are told, there is a warlike fort of women here, who, 
like the antient Amazons, cut off their left breaſts, 
that they may ſhoot their arrows with mere freedom, 
They carry the ſame arms as the men, and ſhoot 
backward, while they pretend to be retiring, like the 
Parthians of old ; but, when their purſuers are near, 

they face about upon them, and kill all that oppoſe 
them. It is ſaid, the Monomotopans have a barba- 
rous cuſtom of cutting off theprivy members of the 
priſoners they take in war, and making chains of 
them for their wives. When, upon a trial, it ap- 
pears doubtful whether the perſon charged is guil- 
ty or not, they make uſe of a liquor, which if any 
one drinks without harm, he is accounted inno- 
cent; but if he yomits, they reckon him guilty. ' 
Monomotopa is divided into ſeven provinces or 
petty kingdoms, vaſſals to the emperor. Manica, 
ſituated to the ſouth of the river del Spirity Santa, 
is the capital town. e 


CAF FHERAARIAÄ ic - 


Caaffraria is a very large country, extending from 

Cape Negro, on the coaſt of Africa, in 159. 309. 
ſouth latitude, to that of Good Hope, at the ex- 
tremity of Africa towards the ſouth, near 209. 

or twelve hundred Engliſh miles; from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the mouth of the river del Spiritu 
Santo, on the caſtern coaſt, in about 252. ſouth la- 
titude, or eight . nd fifty miles; and * 
1500 Fe þ A 75 5 
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the ſame cape almoſt tothe equinoctial line, about 
299. or one thouſand ſeyen hundred and forty 
miles. Its greateſt breadth, from Cape St. Tome 
to the mouth of the above-merſtioned river, is 
about nine hundred miles; but from the tropic of 
Cancer up to the equinoctial line, being pent in, its 
breadth is not much above ſix hundred miles. It 
has Congo or Lower-Guinea, with the kingdom of 
Binguela, on the north-weſt ; Monomotopa on 
the north-eaſt, from which it is ſeparated' by the 
river del Spiritu Santo; and on the north, where 
it extends almoſt to the equator, Monoemugi. On 
the other ſides, it is bounded by the Indian and At- 
lantic Oceans : of e obſerves, * Caffraria 
is not ly the name of any particular country z 
and — Cnr no nation called Caffres, that be- 
ing an 8 appellation given by the Arabs 
to all thoſe who are not of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, It is derived from the Arabic word Cafir, 
which ſignihes an infidel or unbeliever. The Pore 
wk, taking the name in a more general ſenſe, 
Call all thoſe nations of Africa Caffres who have, or 
or ſeem to have, no knowledge of a deity, a 
Caffraria may be divided into the kingdom of 
Mataman, the country of the Hottentots, Terra 
de Natal, and Terra de Fumos. 


e MATAMAM. . 
Mataman is bounded on the north by the king- 
dom of Benguela ; on the caſt and ſouth by the ri- 
ver Bravahul ; and on the weſt by the Ethiopic 
Ocean. It extends from Cape Negro, in fouth la- 
titude 160. 300. tothe touch of the river Bravahul, 
beyond the \tropic ef Capricorn, in ſouth latitude 
24. ſo that its greateſt length, from north to fouth, 
is about four hundred and fifty Engliſn miles; but 
its greateſt breadth, from welt to eaſt, is not a- 
bove two hundred and ſixty. All along the ſea 


eoaſt the air is exceſſive hot, the land barren and 
f | ſandy, 
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| ſandy, and the harbours bad and little frequented 

but two hundred miles to the weſt of Cape Negro, 

the climate is pretty temperate, and the ſoil fruit- 
ful, producing a great variety of proviſions, 


The CounTxy of the HoTTzNnTorTs. 


The Country of the Hottentots is bounded on 
the north-weſt by part of the river Bravahul; on 


the north it extends to the tropic of Capricorn; on 2 


the north-eaſt the river del Spiritu Santo parts it 
from the empire of Monomotopa; on the eaſt and 
ſouth it has the Eaſtern Ocean; and on the weſt 
the Ethiopic Ocean. 


- The air of this country would be exceſſive hot, 


eſpecially in the vallies, if it was not for the vaſt 


Southern Ocean, from which the wind blows al- 
moſt on every fide; and they are ſcarce ever free 
from ſtorms a week, which raiſe the waves of 
this extenſive ocean to ſo . vaſt a height, that they 
are, in a literal ſenſe, frequently mountains high, 
ſuch as we never ſee in this part of the world. But, 
though theſe ſtorms are troubleſome, they make 
the country very healthful. If they happen to 
have a calm of any duration, all the people are 
troubled with the head · ach; but many rich ſhips 
have been caſt away by theſe ſtorms upon the coaſt, 
where there are hardly any harbours. The Dutch 
at the Cape ſometimes loſe whole fleets, as they lie 
at anchor before the town, and they are forced to 
moor their guardſhip with ſtrong chains, inſtead 


of cables. 1 ns 7 
Caffraria is a mountainous country, but the ſoil, 


at leaſt about the Cape of Good Hope, is exceed- 


ing fruitful. Of the mountains, there are three 


near the Cape, very high; 'viz. the Table Moun- 


tain, the Sugar-Loaf, and James Mountain, or 
the Lion's Rump. The top of the firlt is always 


covered with a cap of clouds before a ſtorm : the 
ſecond takes its name from its form. 4 | 
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It does not appear that there are any navigable 
rivers here; but a great many brooks and rivulets 
deſcend from the mountains, and render the vallies 
exceeding fruitful: one of theſe, deſcending from 
the Table- Mountain, runs through the company's 
garden at the Cape. A great part of the inland 
country is ſaid to be over-run with woods and foreſts: 

Among the wild beaſts. in Caffraria are lions, 
tigers, leopards, elephants, rhinoceroſes, elks, 260 


bras, and porcupines. There is alſo an animal, 


dalled by the Dutch a ſea- cow; but it always 
feeds on graſs afhore, according to Kolben, and 
only runs to the ſea for its ſecurity. The head re: 
ſembles that of a horſe more than a cow, and it 
ſeems to be the ſame wich the Egyptian hippopo- 
tamos. 

Another animal, called by the Dutch the ſtink- 
| bingſern, ſeems to be peculiar to the Hottentot 
country, and to have obtained its name from the 
ſtinking ſcents it emits from its poſteriors, which 
are ſuch that neither man nor beaſt can bear them. 
This is the creature's beſt defence when it is pur - 
ſued the very dogs will deſert the chace, rub 

their noſes, and how!, when the beaſt evacuates xz 
and a man is perfect ſtifled 7 the mauſeous 
ſtench. 8 
The ſnin- 6005 of the lion, it is ald. are as hand; | 
| 400 as ſolid as flint, atter they are dried, and uſed 
in the ſame manner to ſtrike fire with. When he 
falls upon a man or beaſt, he firſt knocks them 
down with his paw, and deprives them of all ſen- 
ſation, before he touches them with his teeth, 
roaring moſt terribly at che time he gives che 
mortal blow. 
The elephants of RIP part as Africa are very 
large, their teeth weigh from ſixty to one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, and their ſtrength * is 
ſcarce to be conceived. One of them being 
| 1 to en * was cäreening at the Cape, 
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_ Fairly drew it along the ſhore. They are from 
twelve to fifteen feet in height, and ſome ſay a 
great deal more; the female is much leſs than the 
male, and hath its breaſts or dugs between its fore- 
legs: their uſual food is graſs, herbs, and roots, 
and the tender twigs of trees and ſhrubs : they 
pull up every thing with their trunk, which ſerves 
as a hand to feed themſelves with; they alſo fuck 
up water with it, arid empty it into their mouths. 
The rhinoceros is ſomething leſs than the ele- 
phant, but of equal if not greater ſtrength ; at leaſt 
the elephant runs away and avoids him, whenever 
he diſcovers him. With his rough prickly tongue 
he licks the fleſh off the bones of an animal. The 
African rhinoceroſes are ſaid to have two horns, 
er horny ſubſtances, on their noſe or ſnout. | 
The elk has a fine ſlender neck, and a beautiful 
head, not much unlike that of a deer. 
European aſſes are common at the Cape; and 
as for the zebra, or wild aſs, many people in Eng- 
land have had an opportunity of ſeeing that beau- 
ful one preſented ſome years ago to the queen. 
The Dutch have repleniſhed their ſettlements at 
the Cape with European hogs, as well as thoſe of 
the Indian black breed, without briſtles, whoſe 
bellies almoſt touch the ground. | 
There is a ſpecies of eagles here, called dung- 


© birds, which, if they find an ox or cow laid down, 


will fall upon it in great numbers, and havicg 
made a hole in the belly of it with their bills and. 
talons, will perfectly ſcoop out the inſide of it, and 
leave nothing but a bare ſkeleton covered with 
e 2 52550 HET Ra mth 
With reſpect to the natives of this country, cal- 
led Hottentots, they are} of a middling ſtature, and 
well made, ſeldom either too fat or lean, and ſcarce 
ever crooked ; they disfigure their children them- 
 {elves, by flatting and breaking the griſles of their 
| 75 | 4 I 
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noſes, looking on a flat noſe as a beauty; their 
 eye-brows are large, their eyes black, their lips 
thick, their hair like that of the negroes, ſhort, 
black, and curled; and they have exceeding white 
teeth, They reſemble the negroes alſo pretty 
much in colour, after they have taken a great deal 
of pains with greaſe and ſoot to darken their na- 
tural tawny complexions. Is | Wor 
They beſmear their bodies with greaſe and ſoot, 
perhaps to appear blacker, and often twiſt the guts 
of beaſts and fowls about their legs and arms in 
the manner of bracelets, and ſome ſay they occa- 
-- =  fGionally make uſe of them for food. Upon their 
beeads they wear ſome ſhells, and on their bodies 
a mantle of ſheep ſkin with the woolly ſide out- 
wards in ſummer, and inwards in winter, and a- 
nother piece like an apron hanging before from the 
navel, generally of catſkin, with the hairy ſide 
doutwards. This garment ſerves the man for his 
bed at night, and this is all the winding-ſheet or 
coffin, he has when he dies. If he be the captain 
of a village, or chief of his nation, inſtead of a 
ſheepſkin, his mantle is made of tyger-ſkins, wild 
cCatſkins, or ſome other ſkins they ſet a value 
upon. The reaſon they alledge for beſmearing 
their bodies, and wearing greaſy ſooty caps on 
their heads, is to keep them cool. 
The principal ornaments, both of men and wo- 
men, are glaſs or braſs beads, with little thin plates 
of glittering braſs, and mother of pearl, which 
they wear in their hair, or about their ears. Of 
theſe braſs and glaſs-beads ſtrung, they alſo make 
__- necklaces, bracelets for the arms, and girdles, 
wearing ſeveral ſtrings of them abdut their necks, 
waiſts, and arms. There is another ornament pe- 
culiar to the men, and that is the bladder of any 
wild beaſt they have killed, which is blown up and 
- faſtened to the hair, as a trophy of their valour. 
e „ Soon 
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Soon after their children are born, they lay them 
in the ſun, or by the fire, and rub them over with 
fat pr butter, mixed with ſoot ; and they continue 
to do fo almoſt every day themſelves after they are 


grown - | 3 | | 
Their huts are very mean, and fo is their fur- 
niture, conſiſting only of two or three earthen pots 
to dreſs their victuals in, which are uſually herbs, 

fleſn, ſhell-fiſn, or milk. When they make but- 
ter, they put the milk into ſome ſkin made in the 
form of a ſoldier's knapſack, the hairy-fide in- 
Wards; and then two of them taking hold of it, 
one at each end, they whirl and turn it round, till 
it is converted into butter, which they put up for 
anginting themſelves, and their caps and mantles, 
for they never eat any. Since the arrival of the 
Dutch among them, they are become very fond of 


tobacco, wine, brandy, and other ſpirituous liquors. 4.7 


Tho the Hottentots are extremely lazy, indo- 
| lent, and nafty, yet they are generally healthy, and 
live to a great age; but this muſt be underſtood 
of thoſe who keep to the diet of their country 
and drink no wine, brandy, or other ſtrong li- 
uors : for ſuch. of them as drink theſe liquors 
rten their days, and ſuffer under diſeaſes before 
unknown. Even the victuals of the Dutch, dreſ- 
ſed and ſeaſoned after the European manner, are 
very pernicious to the Hottentodtfss. | 
Both men and women always wear a little greaty 
bag about their necks, in which they carry a knife, 
if they have one, with a-pipe and ſome tobacco, or 
ducha, which is a ſort of wild hemp, which they 
eat and ſmoak, as they do tobacco. In this bag 
they-alfo carry a piece of wood burnt at both ends, 
as an amulet againſt witchcraft. Many of theſe - 
pouches are old gloves, which they have procured 
from the Europeans. we EET. 
W K 3 5 85 The 
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The -Hottentots are pretty good mechanics; 
they makeſtheir own ſpears, darts, bows, and other 
weapons; they make alſo ivory rings, and bracer 
lets for their arms of elephants teeth; and every 
family make their own earthen veſſels. Their 
traffic is very inconſiderable, having no money or 
medium of trade; they barter their cattle with the 
Dutch for wine, brandy, tobacco, and cutlery 
ware: but tho? they ſee the Dutch build good 
houſes, plant vineyards, and cloath themſelves de- 
cently, it is obſerved, that they ſtill adhere to their 
old cuſtoms, 55 will not imitate the et nag 
any thing, not ſo much as in planting grapes, tho 
they as 10 fond of wine N N of 
them will turn a ſpit for a Dutchman half a day 
for a draught of ſour wine, or a dram of brandy. 
The weapons of the Hottentots are javelins, 
darts, or ſpears and arrows, which they poiſon, 


"when at war, With theſe weapons they perform 


wonders of dexterity, both in the chace and in 
war. No people on earth, it is ſaid, ſhew ſuch a 
quickneſs of eye, and ſureneſs of hand in the uſe 
of them. If a Hottentot, in the chace of a hare, 
deer, or wild goat, comes but within thirty or for- 
iy yards of them, away flies the jayelin, and down 
alls the creature, generally pierced quite thro” the 
body. When they take their aim at a mark, a 
beaſt, or a ſingle: enemy, either with a dart or 
arrow, they ſkip and dance from ſide to ſide, and 
brandiſh, and whirl it about in ſuch a manner, that 
one would take their whole action for idle flouriſh, 
and not imagine they were aiming at any thing. 
Every Hottentot nation has its king or chief, 
called konquer, whoſe authority devolves upon 
him by hereditary ſucceſſion, I his chief has the 
power of making peace and war, and preſides in 


All their councils and courts of juſtice ; but then 


bis authority is ſaid to be limited, and that he can 
Bs 9 5 deter- 
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determine nothing without the conſent of the cap- 
täins of the ſeveral krails or villages, who ſeem to 
be the Hottentot ſenate. The captain of the krail, 
whoſe office is hereditary alſo, is their leader in time 
of war, and chief magiſtrate in time of peace; and, 
with the head of every family, determines all civil 
and criminal caſes within the krail. Murder, adul- 
tery, and robbery, they conſtantly puniſh with 
death. If a majority condemn the criminal, he is 
executed on the ſpot: the captain firſt ſtrikes him 
with a club, and then the reſt of the judges fall 
upon him and drub him to death. In civil cauſes 
alſo, the matter is determined by a majority of 
votes, and ſatisfaction immediately ordered the in- 
jured party out of the goods of the perſon that 
appears to be in the wrong. The whole country 
is but one common, where they feed their cattle 
promiſcuouſly, moving from place to place to find 
water, or freſh paſture. In every krail there is a 
phyſician or two well {killed in the botany, ſurgery, 
and medicine, of the Hottentots. They are choſen 
out of the ſages of the krail, and perform without 
fee or reward. They have great ſkill in the vir- 
tues of their herbs, and cup and handle a lancet 
well. If a patient dies under their hands, they 
always affirm that their remedies have been render- 
ed ineffectual by witchcraft, '_ SLED 
With regard to the religion of the Hottentots, 
the Portugueſe, who were the firſt Europeans that 
viſited the Cape, reported, that the Hottentots had 
no religion, becauſe they found neither temples 
nor images among them; but we have now the 
fulleſt evidence, that they believe in God, or the 
Supreme Being, who made. the heavens and the 
earth, as they fare declared to ſeveral miſſionaries, 
who lived among them. They ſtile him the God 
of Gods, and believe he is endued with all imagin- 
able perfectiops: but they never addreſs them: 

W | ſelves 
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ſelves directly to him, but to certain genii or de- 
mons, whom 8 look upon as mediators for them 
to the Supreme God: and it is probable, they look 
upon the moon as one of thoſe inferior intelligences, 
for they aſſemble at the new - moon, proſtrate them- 
| ſelves before it, and dance the whole night; and 
by ſeveral expreſſions ſhew their dependence on 
this inferior deity, from whom they expect good 
weather and fruitful ſeaſons. - They worſhip alſo 
| _ thoſe that have had the reputation of ſaints and 
| heroes, and pay their devotions to an imaginary 
| evil ſpirit, like the Indians, whom they believe to 
be the author of all the calamities that they ſuffer ; 
| and to him they ſacrifice ſheep and oxen, as well 
i} as to their ſaints. They certainly believe a future 
== ſtate, by ſacrificing and offering up their prayers 
2 to departed ſaints ; for this would be the greateſt 
1 abſurdity, if they did not ſuppoſe, that the ſoul 
BS _ ſurvived the body. Their removing their huts to 
=: different ground, when any one dies, ſnews, that 
they are apprehenſive, that the dead man may re- 
turn again, and give them ſome diſturbance ; and 
that departed ſouls chiefly haunt the places where 
| they died : a piece of ſuperſtition which prevails 
every where almoſt, -  - * 
I There is no getting the better of the invincible 
reluctance the Hottentots have to adopt the Ey- 
ropean manners and cultoms, For this reaſon the 
Dutch miſſionaries, with all their endeavours, have 
not been able to convert a ſingle Hottentot. Van- 
der Stel, a governor of the Cape, having procured 
a Hottentot infant, took care to have him brought 
up in the principles of the Chriſtian religion, and 
- _ . the manners and cuſtoms of Europe. He cloathed 
| him richly, had him taught ſeveral languages, 
and the boy's progreſs perfectly correſponded with 
the attention beſtowed upon him. The governor, 


big with expectations from his pupil's a 
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ſent him to the Indies with a commiſſary- general, 
to be employed in the company's affairs; but the 
commiſſary dying, he returned to the Cape, and in 
a viſit he made to ſome of his relations a few days 
after his arrival, took the ſtrange reſolution of ex- 


changing all his European finery for a ſheep's ſkin, 


In this new dreſs he returned to the fort, loaded 
with a bundle containing the cloaths he had thrown 


off, and proſencing himſelf before the governor, '_ 
im 


accoſted him him thus: Be fo kind, Sir, as to 
take notice, that I for ever renounce this apparel. 


I likewiſe for ever renounce the Chriſtian religion. 


It is my firm reſolution to live and die in the reli- 
$10 manners, and cuſtoms of my anceſtors. All 
4 our I aſk from you, is to leave me the col- 


lar and hanger I wear; L ſhall keep them for your 


ſake.” Theſe words were ſcarce out of his mouth, 


when he took to his heels, and was out of fight, 


nor did he ever appear among the Europeans a- 


The Hottentots frequently expoſe their female 
children in their foreſts to be ſtarved or devoured 


by wild beaſts, as they do their fathers and grandfa- 
thers, when they become decrepid and uſeleſs ; 
but this is not with the conſent of their magi- 
ſtrates, or chief men of the place. Notwithſtand- 
ing this their barbarity to their female children, 
they have the greateſt abhorrence to their being 
deſected and cut in pieces, as they are ſometimes 
by the European ſurgeons : they imagine this is 
done with a deſign to uſe their fleſh in magic and 


witchcraft, and therefore watch the corpſe of the. 


deceaſed ſametime after it is buried. 


The Hottentots allow of poligamy, and alſo of 


divorce, upon a reaſonable complaint. Fortune is 


very little conſidered in their marriage; the man's 


father uſually gives him a cow, and a few ſheep, 


and the woman's father the like, on their marriage z 


— 
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and the relations and friends'of the married couple 
aſſiſt them in building a houſe, or rather a hut: 
a fat ox is killed upon the occafion, and a'wedding 
dinner provided ſuitable to their circumſtances. 
The men form a circle in the area of the krail, and 
the women aſſemble in another circle. The bride- 

room fits down in the middle of the men's circle, 
and the bride in that of the women's; after which, 
the prieſt comes into the circle, and piſſes upon the 
bridegroom ; from thence he goes to the women's 
circle, and piſſes upon the bride, which 1s efteem- 
ed the greateſt honour that can be done them; 
after which the married couple receive the congra- 
tulations of the company, wiſhing they may live 
Jong and happily together; that they may have a 
ſon before the end of the year; that he may prove 
a brave fellow, an expert huntſman, and the like. 
The meat being ſerved up in earthen pans, the 
company fall to, and having neither knives nor 
forks, make uſe of their teeth and claws, pulling it 
to pieces, and eating as voraciouſiy as ſo many 
dogs, having no other plates or napkins, than the 
corners of the ſtinking mantles they wear, and ſea- 
ſhells uſually ſerve them inſtead of ſpoons. After 
dinner, they ſit ſmoaking and talking merrily on 
the occaſion, *till towards morning, when the bride 
ſteals away, and the bridegroom after her, and then 

the company diſperſe. There is no dancing on 

the occaſion, nor ſtrong liquor, theſe people ſel- 

dom drinking any thing beſides water and milk. 

The woman has not been married many days be- 

fore ſhe is ſet to work, and treated little better than 
_.a ſlave; all the buſineſs without doors and within 
is done by their wives; the more of which therefore 
a man has, the richer he is. 
Our Engliſh ſeamen, who have touched at the 
Cape, could never be reconciled to the Hottentots, 
but always conſidered them as the naſtieſt and — 

| hg bruta 
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brutal people in the world. This is chiefly owing 
to their ill ſmell, occaſioned by their greaſing 
themſelves continually; yet this. is not a cuſtom 
peculiar to the Hottentots, being uſed by moſt of 
the negroes on the coaſt of Guinea. It is true, that 
the latter, generally ſpeaking, make uſe of oil, 
which is leſs offenſive; but when they cannot get "IX 
that, like the Hottentots, they content themſelves | 
with ſuch greaſe and kitchen-ſtuff as they can pro- 
cure from the Europeans who trade with them. 
This cuſtom prevails likewiſe in the Eaſt Indies, 
particularly on the Malacca coaſt, but more eſpe- 
cially in the iſlands ; as for inſtance,. at Sumatra, 
where the natives greaſe themſelves as much, and 
ſmell to the full as ſtrong as the Hottentots. The 
Javaneſe likewiſe practiſe the ſame ; and ſo do the a 
prope of the Philippines, and of the Spice- iſands 
ut then they commonly make uſe of cocoa nut 
oil, which is far from being diſagteeabſe. 
This cuſtom of anointing is not altogether un- 
known to the Americans, tho generally ſpeaking, 
they rather affe& painting their bodies, either by 
way of ornament, or to make them appear more 
terrible to their enemies; or perhaps from the ſame 
cauſe, that the Indians and Hottentots are faid to 
anoint themſelves, namely, to defend their naked 
bodies againſt the exceſſive heat or cold of the 
weather. That anointing alſo was much practiſed 
by the antient Jews, Greeks. and Romans, is well 
known to all who have any knowledge of their 
manners. and cultems..— 8 
As to the Cape of Good Hope, where the Dutch 
have their ſettlements, it was firſt diſcovered by | 
Bartholomew Diaz, in the year 1493, when John 
the ſecond was on the throne of Portugal. Diaz 
having met with ſtormy weather in doubling the 
Cape, thought fit to call it Cabo Formentoſo, that 
is the tempeſtuous cape ; but the king, who 8 
6 Other 


Cape, and only at the Ca 
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other lights he had received, was enabled to form a 


right judgment of the importance of this diſcovery, 
ſtiled it Cabo del buena Eſperanza, or the Cape of 
Good Hope, which name it hath retained ever - 


| fince; for he ſaw that the paſſage was open, and 


that there wanted 'but one voyage more to finiſh 
what they had ſo much defired, viz. the finding a 
direct paſſage by ſea to the Eaſt Indies. It lies in 
latitude 34. 15'. ſouth, and longitude 20“. 10. 
eaſt of London, and is now juſtly eſteemed one of 
the moſt important places in the hands of the 
Dutch Eaft-India company. Tho! it is certain that 


the profits they draw from it are not comparable 


to thoſe ariſing from ſome of their ſettlements in 
the Eaſt Indies, yet it would be impoſſible to 
carry on their trade to the Eaſt Indies, if they 
were not poſſeſſed of this place; becauſe at the 
they can meet with 
freſh water, and other refreſhments, in their out- 
ward and homeward bound paſſages, which are ab- 


ſolutely requilite, eſpecially for ſuch as are eaten 
| _ the ſcurvy, who ſeldom fail to be recover- 


by the helps they meet with here. / 

Tho? the Portugueſe firſt diſcovered the Cape, 
and it had been often viſited both by them and the 
Engliſh before the Dutch took poſſeſſion of it, yet 


neither thought it worth the keeping, and it had 
been actually fifty years in the hands of the Dutch, 


before they judged it capable of any improve- 
ments. hr | 10 . . : : 25 5 
During that time, er only touched in their 
voyages to and from the Eaſt Indies, to traffic for 
proviſions. For this purpoſe they went from time 
to time in bodies up into the country, and having 


thrown up a ſmall fort near the harbour, they ſe- 


cured themſelves, and their purthaſes in the night- 


| time, till they could put them on board. After 
ttzhis manner the Dutch uſed the Cape from 1600, 


to 1650, when their fleet anchoring before it, = 
| : 2 3 
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the uſual purpoſe, M. Van Rebeck, a ſurgeon be- 
longing to it, after having been ſome time on ſhore, 
conceived in his mind the plan of almoſt all that 
has been ſince done. He obſerved, that the coun- 
try was plentifully ſtocked with cattle ; that the ſoil 
was rich; that the natives were tractable, and the 
harbour commodious and improveable; in a word, 
he ſaw that it was highly adeifeable for the Dutch to 
make a ſettlement there. Accordingly in bis paſ- 
ſage home be digeſted his thoughts in writing; 
and having laid his ſcheme before the directors, 
they not only approved it, but fitted out immedi- 
ately a ſquadron of four large ſhips, laden with 
every thing requiſite for putting it in execution, 
giving the ſole command to Van Rebeck; with 
inſtructions drawn from his own papers. This 
man laid the baſis of his new eſtabliſhment ia 
equity; he purchaſed the country he reſolved to 
ſettle in from the natives, and gave them for it 
ſuch gvods as they choſe, to the amount of fifty 
thouſand florins: he did not oblige them to re- 
move, nor did he put the leaſt conſtraint upon their 
freedom. When they were diſpoſed to work, he 
paid them; when they were ſick; he relieved them, 
As they had not the uſe of letters, ' there could be 
no written agreement between them; he took no 
advantages of this: he performed his promiſes 
punctually, by which the natives came to have a 
confidence in the Dutch. It quickly appeared, that 
his notions were perfectly well founded, and that 
the country was every way. capable of improve- 
ment. Every thing being ſettled with the nathies 
to the ſatisfaction of both parties, the governo e © 
an to raiſe a fort, with dwelling-houſes, ware- 
— and an hoſpital for the reception of the fick. 
To this fort he added proper bulwarks, to ſecure 
himſelf againſt any attacks of the Europeans. But 
in proceſs of time, en ene very ge. 
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and trade increaſing greatly, one of the governors, 
whoſe name was Bax, took notice, that the compa- 
ny's ſtorehouſes, which were without the fort, would 
ſoon be too ſmall to receive all the company's mer- 
. Chandize at the Cape: he judged likewiſe, that 
there was a neceſſity for augmenting the garriſon, 
ſince all the trading nations in Europe ſaw, and 
began to envy the Dutch, the advantages they 
made of the Cape; and that therefore, it might 
juſtly be apprehended, that one or other of thoſe na- 
tions would attempt to wreſt it from them. Theſe 
things he repreſented to the court of directors, 
d 4 tn to them the erecting a new fort on a 
more advantageous ſituation, This was accord- 
ingly done, and from time to time has been fo 
augmented, that at this day it is a very ſtrong and 
ſtatlely building, and provided with all manner of 
accommodations for a garriſon. It covers the har- 
bour, and is of admirable defence towards the 
country; and the company's ſtorehouſes for mer- 
chandizes are very largę and commodious. The 
fort and town are both ſituated on the ſide of a 
plain three leagues in extent, at the bottom of the 
three hills we mentioned at the beginning of this 
deſcription, namely the Table-hill, the Lion- hill, and 
another, by ſome called Sugar-loaf- hill, by others the 
Devil's hi 1, and by others the Windmill-hill. The 
flirſt, tho? very high, is very fertile, and has ſeveral 
fine ſprings of water on its top, as clear as cryſtal, 
and of a very delicate taſte. It is alſo adorned 
with ſtately trees, groves, and arbours; and the 
beauty, variety, and fragrancy of the flowers, that 
grow in great plenty on its tops and ſides, are not 
to be expreſſed, ſays Kolben, being more delight- 
ful to the eye, and more odoriferous than any he 
ever met with in Europe. On Ljon-hill, which 
is ſeparated from the former by a valley, is a hut 
e | T 
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for the ſhelter of two men poſted there by the go- 
vernor, to give notice, by ſignals, to the fortreſs 
at the Cape, of the appearance of any ſhip making 
in. Windmill-Hill, which is the loweſt of the 
three, yields excellent paſture, both for great and 
ſmall cattle. The bay before the town is very fine 
and large, being of an oval form;. about nine miles. 
in circuit, and capable of holding an hundred fail of 
large ſhips, very commodiouſly, The houſes of 
which this town is compoſed are exceeding neat, yet 
not above two ſtories high, becauſe of the furious 
ſouth-eaſt and.north-weſt winds that ſometimes blow 
here. This is the ſixth government beſtowed by the 
Dutch Eaſt-India company. The governor is always 
one of the council of the Indies, and has likewiſe a 
council to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration. There 
is ſuch an abundance of all ſorts of proviſions at the 
Cape, that notwithſtanding the vaſt annual de- 
mand, both by outward-bound and howeward- 
bound ſhips of all nations, never -any ſcarcity 
ariſes, but all ſhips meet with the ſuecours they 
expect, at a moderate rate. In order to have a juſt 
notion of the great importance of this place, it will 
be proper to obſerve, that, in the ſpace of a year, 
at leaſt forty. outward bound ſhips touch there 
from Holland alone, and in theſe there cannot be 
leſs than eight or nine thouſand yours The 
home ward · bound ſhips from the Indies cannot be 
fewer, in the ſpace of a year, than thirty-ſix, and on 

board theſe there are uſually three thouſand ſouls ; 
not to ſpeak of foreign. veſſels that likewiſe put in 
here, and have alſo all kinds of refreſhments. 
This muſt appear very extraordinary, when one 
conſiders what vaſt quantities ſuch numerous fleets 
muſt require. But this is not all; theſe ſhips 
do not enter the port, and ſail again directly, 
but continue there for ſome time, inſomuch that 
there are always ſhips in the road, except in the 
ü K 2 months 
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months of May, June, and July, when it is dan- 
gerous on account of the north-weſt wind, that 
blows with the utmoſt violence during three months. 
In the company's garden here are the moſt deli- 
cious fruits of Aſia and Europe, growing within 
ſquares of bay hedges, ſo high and thick that the 
ſtorms coming off the ocean can prejudice them 
but little; and theſe hedges afford a moſt refreſh- 
ing ſhade in the hot ſeaſon. In this garden is alſo 
a fine grove of cheſnut-trees, which the ſun can- 
not penetrate. Here alſo we meet with peaches, 
pomegranates, citrons, lemons, and oranges, with 
the apples arid pears of Europe intermixed, all ex- 
cellent in their kinds; and here we ſee the crimſon 
Japan apples, which, intermixed with the green 
leaves, appear exceeding beautiful. Here alfo grows 
the Indian guava. They have ſcarce any fruit-trees, 
the natural product of the country, at leaſt ſuch as 
the Eurqpeans care to taſte of; tho? the Hottentots 
eat ſome of them. Three or four ſorts of almond-trees 
have been brought hither, which bear fruit'once in 
three years, and, as they have large plantations of 
them, yield the Dutch conſiderable profit. The 
ananas or pine apples, a moſt delicious fruit, is alſo 
planted in this garden. Here we meet with four 
ſorts of camphire trees, the beſt whereof was tranſ- 
_ planted from Borneo, the other three from Su- 
matra, Java, and Japan; the leaves, being rubbed 
between the fingers, ſmell ſtrong of camphire. It 


woas a great while before they raiſed any conſidera- 


ble vineyards. They carried thither the firſt vine- 
ſocks from the banks of the Rhine, and from Per- 
_ fla, in ſmall parcels, which grew pretty well, and 
furniſhed them with grapes for eating ; but_they 
did not pretend to make any quantities of wine, 
till a certain German taught them to take the prun- 
ings of their vines, and cut them in ſmall pieces, 
and plant them in fields plowed up for that purpoſe, 
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by which means they were ſoon furniſhed with as 
many ſtocks and plants as they had occaſion for; 
and now there is ſcarce a cottage in the Cape ſet- 
tlement but has its vineyard, which produces wine 
enough for the family. Their plants of all forts 
are larger and ſweeter than thoſe of Europe ; the 
head of a cabbage, at its full growth, weighing 
thirty or forty pounds; and the head of a cauliflower 


as much, the ſeeds whereof are brought from Cy- 


prus and Savoy : their melons alſo are of an ex- 
-ceeding fine flavour, and larger and wholeſomer 
than thoſe of Europe; and are raiſed without 


WS 


glaſſes or hot-beds, their ſummers being exceſſive 


hot, and their winters moderate: their potatoes 


are very large, weighing from ſix to ten pounds; 
theſe they brought from India, and they are ex- 
ceeding good. In December all their grain is ripe, 
and our Chriſtmas is the height of their harveſt. 
In January they tread out their corn in the fields; 
and in February the farmers carry it to the compa- 
ny's magazines, where they receive ready money 
for all they do not uſe themſelves. They ſow al- 
moſt all manner of grain but oats and lentiles. 


For the civil and eccleſiaſtical government of 


this colony, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, there 
are eight colleges at the Cape; viz. a grand coun- 
cil, a court of juſtice, a petty court of aſſaults, &c. 


a court of marriage, a chamber of orphans, an ec- 


cleſiaſtical council, a common-council, and a board 
of militia; by means of all which, this colony is 
well regulated and governed, 


The company have now à vaſt territory here, 


the ſoil of which is fruitful, the climate wholeſome 
and pleaſant, the country wonderfully improved, and 
daily improving, and this in the way moſt to their 


advantage, that is, by agriculture, vineyards, and 


feeding of cattle, ſo that their proviſions and their 
people increaſe in the ſame proportion; and this 
RE WES „ colony, 
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colony, in the ſpace of a few years, will become, or 
rather is already become, o populous, and the 
people, from their manner of living, fo vigorous 
and hardy, that they are not only ſecure from any 
attempts that other nations might make, but are 
alſo in a condition to furniſh ſupplies of well ſea- 
ſoned and ſerviceable men, for the protection of 
any of their ſettlements in the Indies, in caſe of 
emergencies. N : 55 Wor 
The Dutch calonies or ſettlements in this coun- 
try at preſent are principally four: the firſt is that 
at the Cape, where are the grand forts and the capi- 
tal city; the ſecond, is the Hellenbogeſh ; the 
third, the Drakenſtein; and the fourth, the Wave- 
riſh colony. The company has likewiſe bought, for 
the future increaſe of the people, all that tract of land 
called Terra de Natal, lying between Moſambic and 
the Cape, for which they paid in toys, commodities, 
and utenſils, to the value of thirty thouſand guilders. 
There are ſome Europeans, or at leaſt deſcendants 
from Europeans, who are ſettled upwards of three 
hundred leagues from the coaſts. Of the peaſants, 
there are ſome in very happy circumſtances, hau- 
ing, beſides large and well cultivated plantations, 
great quantities of ſheep and cattle. Of the colo- 
nies above- mentioned, that called Drakenſtein, at 
eight leagues diſtance from the Cape, is entirely 
compoſed of French retugees, who have there a 
large tract of country, well cultivated. They are 
allowed churches, miniſters, and inferior magiſ- 
trates, of their own nation. i s 
Beſides the ſtanding forces here, the Dutch, in 
caſe of an attack, could draw together at leaſt five 
thouſand militia, well armed and diſciplined; every 
peaſant - knowing whither: to repair in order to 
range themſelves under his proper ſtandard. 1 here 
is uſually one guardſhip, and that moored with 
ſtrong chains, the road being very unſafe, and 2 
>' 4 8 . Je 
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ject to frequent ſtorms. The Dutch generally im- 
port their ſlaves from the neighbouring iſland of 
Madagaſcar, for they never make ſlaves of the 
Hottentots, but live in a friendly correſpondence 
with them; ſo that it is probable they would aſſiſt 
in the defence of the country, if ever it ſhould be 
invadec. ? | W „ 
The Hottentots, ſo far as they have been yet diſ- 
covered, conſiſt of ſeven. different nations, all com- 
prehended under the general name of Hottentots. 
Part of them have ſubmitted themſelves, and are 
therefore ſtiled the Company's Hottentots. The 
Dutch ſend annually about fifty or ſixty perſons to 
trade with theſe people, who purchaſe their cattle, 
and give them in exchange arrack, tobacco, hemp, 
and ſuch garden-ſeeds as they have occaſion for; 
by which means a good - underſtanding is pre- 
ſerved. * 5 1 
Of all the ſeven Hottentot nations, that of the 
Caffres is repreſented by the Dutch writers as 
the moſt fierce, ſavage, and uncivilized; but whe- 
ther theſe people are man- eaters, as we are alſo 
told, there is ſome reaſon to doubt. 5 
This ſettlement is ſaid to have coſt the Dutch 
million of florins per ann. for twenty years, that is, 
altogether, two millions ſterling; and at preſent the 
revenues ariſing from the tenths of the profits 
which the government reſerves out of all the lands 
they grant to private planters, and from the cuſtoms 
and exciſes, and from the ſale of goods at the Cape, 
does little more than balance the charges they are 
at in fortifying and garriſoning their towns and 
forts, in He nv the ordinary and patina ee 
expence of the civil, military, and eccleſiaſtic 
eſtabliſhments, and maintaining an hoſpital for dif- 
eaſed ſeamen, together with the neceſſary expence 
of their ſhips, outward and homeward bound; for, 
though this is a very plentiful country, they have 
K 4 1 
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few or no commodities proper for exportation, ex- 
_ cept wine, which is equal to any in Europe, and 
of which they have great variety, The principal ad- 
vantage this country is of to the Dutch is the ſupply- 
ing their fleets with proviſions, to and from India. 


TzrRaA DE NATAL 
Terra de Natal, which, as we obſerved above, 
has been purchaſed by the Dutch, was ſo called 
becauſe the Portugueſe diſcovered it on the day of 
our Saviour's nativity. It lies between the latitude of 
30 and 339. ſouth. On the north it is bounded by 
the river Dellagoa; on the ſouth by a chain of moun- 
tains; on the eaſt by the Indian Ocean; but how 
far backwards it extends we cannot pretend to ſay. 
That part of the country which lies towards the 
ſea is ſaid to be flat, and woody; but within land 
are many hills, intermixed with pleaſant vallies, 
Plains, groves, and ſavannahs, which are well wa- 
tered by the river of Natal, and other leſſer ſtreams. 
Elephants are ſo plenty here, that they are ſeen feed- 
ing together, mornings and evenings, in herds of a 
thouſand or fifteen hundred, in the ſavannahs or 
meadòws; but in the heat of the day they retire in- 
to the woods. They are very peaceable, if not mo- 
leſted. Here are alſo great numbers of buffaloes, 
bullocks, deer, hogs, conies, lions, tigers, &c. 
They have an odd way here of catching tur- 
tles or tortoiſes: taking a living ſucking fifh, or 
remora, and faſtening a couple of ſtrings to it, one 
at the head and another at the tail, they let it 
down into the water, on the turtle-ground ; and 
when they find that the fiſh 'has faſtened itſelf 
to the var of a turtle, as it will ſoon do, they then 
_ Uraw it and the turtle up together. This way of 
"  Aſhing, it is ſaid, is alſo uſed at Madagaſcar. 
One of the ornaments of the Caffres, who are 
the nativesof this country, is a piece of cow-hide, 
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made like a tail, which is faſtened behind them, and 
reaches from their waiſt to the ground. When they 
are a little fuddled, and their muſic playing, they 
will ſkip about, and ſhake their rails, in a very di- 
verting manner, 
5 Mr. Kolben ſays, the Caffres do not anoint or 
greaſe their bodies, as the other Hottentots; that 
they have nothing of the Hottentot ſtammering, or 
manner of utterance ; and that they ſow a fort - 
of Turkiſh corn, and brew with it; whereas the 
other Hottentots neither fow nor brew. | þ 


n DOS Foumos. „ | 


| Terra hn Fumos ſeems to be only a ſmall part 
of the country ſtiled, in a large ſenſe, Terra de Na» 

. tal. Itexrends from the mouth of the river De- 
lagoa to that of Rio de Ladroon, or the River of 
the Robbers. The Europeans have no ſettlement 
for trade here, and the Caffres, who inhabit the 


country, have neither towns, * nor wy ſet- 
tled dwellings. 


Io the north of the country of the e | 
is the Land of Mozumbo Acalunga, which has 
the kingdom of Mataman on the weſt; the Hot- 
tentot Country on the ſouth ;. Monomotopa or the 
eaſt z and the province of 'Ohila on the north. 
Farther north is the kingdom of Aburua, or Bu- 
tua, which is ſaid to be rich in gold mines. Dap- 
per ſays, that this province, which he calls Toro- 
ca or Toroa, begins to the ſouth of the Mountains | 
of the Moon, and extends northwards to the river 2 
Maginca, having the river Bravagul on the weſt. = 
This country, we are told, abounds with gold, ſil- | 
ver, and precious ſtones. | | 
Towards the north-eaft of Abutua we find the | 
kingdom of Chicova, which is ſaid to contain many | 
N e N 7 | 
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The vaſt region known by the name of Guinea 
is divided into the Upper and Lower, the latter of 
which is alſo called Congo. Theſe two together, 
reckoning from Cape Togrin, near the mouth of 
the river Sierra Leoni, in 99. 18, of north latitude, 
to Cape Negro, in 169. 45”. of ſouth latitude, ex- 
tend about two thouſand five hundred miles along 
the ſea-coaſt, and many more, if we reckon all the 
turnings, windings, and bays. As for its inland 
extent, it is not eaſy to aſcertain it. 33 

All this country lyiag between the tropics, the 
air is exceſſive hot, eſpecially from the beginning 
of September to the end of March, which, with the 
coolneſs of the nights, the frequent thick, ſtinking, 
ſulphureous miſts, and the periodical rains, when the 
flat country is all overflowed, makes it very unhealthy, 
eſpecially to Europeans, to whom it is generally 
fatal. The winds on the coaſt oſ Guinea Proper 
ſet from weſt to eaſt, directly contrary to the trade- 
winds, except in the rainy ſeaſon, between the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinox, when they have vio- 
Jent ſtorms of wind, with terrible thunder and 
lightning; and theſe winds blowing from the 
ſouth, the ſhipping on the coaſt at this time are in 
great danger of being wrecked ; and, even in the 
calmeſt weather, there is always ſuch a ſurf beating 
upon the ſhore, that it is very difficult and dange- 
Tous} landing. As to the face of the country, a 
variety of hills, vallies, woods, and plains, are 
ſeen all along the coaſt, intermixed with bogs and 
moraſſes. | 2 Un 

The animals of Guinea are the ſame as thoſe of 
Caffraria; but their grain is different. Here is no 
wheat ; but plenty of Guinea grain, rice, maiz, 
8 . 8 or 
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or Indian corn. There are no grapes here; but the 
palm- tree affords them wine, and their cocoa · nuts 
a pleaſant drink, Here are alſo oranges and le- 
mons, plantains, pomegranates, tamarinds, pine- 
apples, and other tropical fruits. | 

Of foreſt-trees they have a great variety, which 
grow to a prodigious height and bulk; ſome of 
them being excellent timber, and having a very 
beautiful grain. | Ns e 
Their metals are gold, copper, and iron. The | | 

Sold is found by the natives in the ſands of their | j 

Tivulets in duſt; ſometimes they meet with large ; 
ieces, but there are no gold mines open, and poſ- | U 
fibly there may be no mines of that metal. As it 57 | 
is found waſhed down into the brooks and rivulets 
in every place our people bring it from, it ſeems. , 
probable that it lies pretty near the ſurface. There 
is plenty of ſalt on the Guinea coaſt, which they 

make by letting the ſalt water into ſhallow pans in 
the dry ſeaſon, and the ſun exhaling the water, the 
ſalt is left at bottom. "7 

Beſides gold, ivory, and ſlaves, this country af- 
fords indigo, wax, gum-ſenega, 9 and 

a variety of other gums and drugs. Thele articles 
may be had in moſt parts of this extenſive coaſt, 
but chiefly in Proper Guinea, Ph 

Of mountains in Guinea, the moſt remarkable 
are thoſe of Sierra Leoni. The principal capes are 

' thoſe of Cape Blanco, Cape Verd, Cape Leon, Cape 

St, Ann's, Cape Palmas, and Cape Three-Points, 
Cape Formoſa, Cape Monte, Cape St. John, Cape 

Lopas, Cape Lede, and Cape Negro. The chief 
| bays are the Cyprian or Cintra Bay, and the Bite of 
Guinea. Of the rivers, the moſt conſiderable are 
thoſe of Coanzo and Ambriſi, the Zaara, the Lunde, 
the Cameron, the Formoſa, the Volta, the Sierra 
Leon, and the Sherbro. All theſe run from eaſt bo 15 
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welt, (except the Volta, which runs from north to 
ſouth) and and fall into the Atlantic. | 
The natives of Guinea, deſcended from the. ori- 
.ginal inhabitants, are all negroes, well known by 
their flat noſes, thick lips, and ſhort woolly hair, 
though there are among them many camps or vil- 
Jages of Arabs, who are of a tawny complexion ; by 
and there is 4 mixed breed of Mulattoes, proceed- 
ing from the commerce of the Portugueſe and na- 
tives, who are almoſt as dark as the negroes. | 
As to their habits, the common people wag of 
.nerally only a cloth about their middle; but 
ple of condition have another over their ſhoul 2 
and are adorned with abundance of rings, and 
bracelets of gold, ivory, or copper: the arms, 
legs, and a great part ot the bodies of the men 
are naked, but the women are veiled, when they 
£9, abroad. 


The Europeans tell us, that the natives have ge- 


nerally more wit than honeſty, frequently mixing 
_ their gold with baſe metal ; but there is reaſon ta 
that the little tricks and cheats they uſe in 
e have been taught them by the Chriſtians 
* 0 whom they traffic; and if the women are 
Jewd, they are not worſe than thoſe that accuſe 
them, who firſt tempt them to nee and 
then reproach them for it. 
Every family almoſt in Guinea ak their 
on tools and utenſils: they are all ſmiths, car- 
| ers, and maſons, building their own houſes or 
g 6 which are, indeed, of very ſlight materials ; 
and, till the Europeans brought them hammers, 
Kc. one ſtone ſerved them for an anvil, and ano- 
ther for a hammer. The women manage all the 
huſbandry, as well as their domeſtic affairs: they 
Og. ſow, plant, and bring in the harveſt, while the 
- huſband looks on 4 ſo that the more wives a man 
5 d. richer he is ſaid to be in this country ; ; and 


ſome 
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ſotne negroes on the coaſk make money by letting 
dut their wives; and, indeed, they make little dit- 
ference between their wives and their ſlaves. | 
The fmall-pox is as fatal to the negroes as 
the plague, and worms are an epidemical diſtem- 
per; not. thoſe in the ſtomach and bowels, but 
a ſpecies that are found between the ſkin and the 
fleſh, and give the patient extreme pain, till they 
are drawn out, which is an operation that fome- 
times takes a month to perform ; for, if they at- 
tempt to draw it out too haſtily, the worm breaks, 
and rots in the fleſh, or breaks out'in another place. 755 
Some negroes have nine or ten of theſe worms in 
their ſxin at once, and the Europeans are not entire- 
ly free from them, A greedy ravenous appetite 
is alſo reckoned among the diſeaſes of the Guinea 
negroes ; and the venereal diſeaſe is often fatal to 
them, having no effectual methods of cure of their 
own; nor are the wounds they receive in the field 
of Mars leſs dangerous than the other, eſpecially if 
the bones are ſhattered ; for they can cure only or- 
dinary fleſh wounds, which they do by applying 
1 8 of herbs. The negroes are ſeldom long 
8 tho' they are generally healthful, while they” 
The diſtempers the Europeans are ſubje& ro on 
this coaſt are, fevers, fluxes, and cholics, which 
are occaſioned by indifferent water, and bad air ; 
their ſettlements lying near the coaſt, where the 
fogs and ſteams ariſing from the ooze and falt 
matſhes, and the ſtinking fiſh the natives dry on 
the beach, corrupt the air, and render it fatal to fo- 
teignets. The moſt temperate men find it diffi- | 
cult to preſerve their health; but a great many 7 | 
Haſten their death by their intemperance, or negli- | 
gence, expoſing themſelves to the cold air in the 
evening, after a very hot day. This ſudden arg. 
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from one extreme to the other, has often very bad 
effects in hot climates. | . 
As to religion, the natives generally acknow- 
ledge one Supreme Almighty Being, that created 
the univerſe ; and yet pay him no manner of wor- 
ſhip or adoration, never praying to him, or giving 


bim thanks for any thing they enjoy. They be- 


lieve hes is too far exalted above poor mortals to 
take any notice of them, and therefote pray to a 
multitude of inferior deities, of which there are 
ſome common to whole nations; and yet every 
man has a god of his own ehuſing beſides. 


In Guinea there are ſome ſovereign princes, 


whoſe dominions are very extenſive, rich, power- 


ful, and themſelves arbitrary, limited by no laws, or 


any other reſtraint; and there are many others, to 


whom the Dutch and other Europeans have given 
the name of kings, whoſe dominions do not ex- 
ceed the bounds of an ordinary pariſh, and whoſe 


power and revenues are proportionably mean, 
TY * | b 


UPPER GUINEA. 


The moſt general diviſion of Upper-Guitiea is 


into three parts, Malagueta, Guinea Proper, and 


MALAGUETA: 


The country of Malagueta is generally known 
under the name of the Grain Coaſt, from the para- 
diſe grain, or Guinea pepper, called malaguera in 
Spaniſh, which grows here in great plenty. 1 

The chief place frequented by the Europeans on 
this coaſt is Sherbro, the capital of a petty king- 
dom of the ſame name. Sherbro river is naviga- 


ble for canoes a great way up, and the main article 


of trade there is cam-wood, Near the mouth of 
this river is York-Ifland, on which the Engliſh had 
RR. | once 
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once a factory, and good fort, now in ruins. Ano- 
ther iſland here, called Farellons, abounds with 
ultry, rice, potatoes, bananas, and orange and 
emon trees. | 25 
About twenty-five leagues diſtant from the 
mouth of the river Sherbro, to the ſouth-eaſt, is 
Cape Monte. This part of the country is very 
populous, and the negroes extremely induſtrious, 
particularly in planting rice, and boiling ſalt. 


GUINEA- PROPER. 


The country of Guinea- Proper extends from 
Cape Palmas to the river Volta, about an hundred 
and fifty leagues along the ſea coaſt, which bounds 
it to the ſouth. It has the kingdom of Benin on 
the eaſt; Gago and Melli, on the north; and 
Malagueta on the weſt. The Europeans divide it 
into two parts, the Tooth and the Gold Caaſt; the 
former extending from Cape Palmas to the river 
Sueira da Caſta, eighteen miles weſt of the river 
Mancha, by ſome called Rio-Cobre, and Auke- 
ber; and the latter from thence to the river Volta. 
The Tooth, Ivory, or Quaqua Coaſt, is ſo call- 
ed from the great plenty of elephants teeth found 
there. According, to Dapper, the inhabitants of 
this coaſt, though they ſeem the moſt barbarous 
and ſavage people of all Guinea, are really the moſt 
_ civilized and the moſt reaſonable, and pals for ſuch 
among their neighbours. When they come to 
trade with any ſhip, they take ſome water into their 
hands, and let a few drops of it fall into their eyes, 
which. is a kind of oath, by which they intimate, 
that they would rather lole their eye · ſight than 
cheat thoſe they trade with. They are no leſs averſe 
to drunkenneſs than to fraud ; and though their 
country produces numbers of palm-trees, yet they 
drink no palm - wine, but only a certain liquor call- 
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ed bordon, or tombo-wine, which they mix with 
water. Their chief manufactures and trade conſiſts 
in cotton habits; which are called Quaqua gowns, 
and are made of five or fix breadths ſewed toge- 
ther. One of the fundamental laws of this coun- 
try is, that every one is obliged to continue all his 
life-time in the condition in which he was born; 
ſo that one whoſe father was a fiſherman, for in- 
ſtance, can never become any thing elſe but a fiſh- 
erman, and fo of all other trades and profeſſions. 


The Gold-Coaſt had its name given it by the 

Portugueſe, from the immenſe quantity of that pre: 

cious metal it produces : the ſame reaſon has made 

all the other nations of Europe retain the ſame ap- 

is pellation. According to the beſt charts, founded 
upon the lateſt obſervations, the ſituation of the 

Gold-Coaſt is between 47. .30'. and 89. north lati- 

tude; and 16. and 18*. 4. of longitude, begin- 

ning at the river Ankobar, and extending to the 

Rio Volta, that is, about an hundred and thirty 

leagues, from weſt to eaft. The beginning of the 

Gold-Coaſt, however, is placed by many at Rio de 

Suiero da Coſta, near Iſnui, that being the firſt 

place where gold is found; and the end at Lay, in 

the country of Lampi, three or four leagues from 
. Ankra, becauſe there the gold is procured but acci- 
| dentally, from a people called Amaho; inhabiting 
the more diſtant interior country, 

This coaft contains a variety of different king- 

doms and ſtates, viz, Adomir, called likewiſe Sa- 

ku, and Avina; Axim; Ankobar; Adom, like- 

wiſe called Little Inkaſſan, or Warſhes; Jabi, or 

Jabs; Commendo, or Guaffo : Fetu; Sabo; Fan- 

tin; Ackron; Agonna, or Anguirra ; Amra, or 
Aquambus; Lubbade ; and Ningo, or Lampi. 

Each of the above Uivifions, provinces, or king- 

doms, have one, two, or more towns or villages 
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on the ſea-coaft, between or under the Europear 
forts and ſettlements, Eight of them are real mo- 
narchies, having their own proper kings; who, be- 


fore the arrival of the Europeans, were called cap- 


tains ; the reſt are republics, governed by magiſ- 


trates, who are ſubject to the laws; and periodical 
changes. Upon the river Cobre or Ankobar, and 


in the country of that name, which is properly the 
firſt country of the Gold-Coaſt, there are a number 
of towns, in the three provinces of Ankobar, A- 
borrel or Abocro, and Eguira. The firſt is a mo- 
narchy ; the two latter republics. For a number 
of years the Dutch had a fort at Eguira, and theit᷑ 
gold trade, beſides what they drew from the neigh- 

uring countries, was very conſiderable, this can - 
ton having its own proper mines; but loſt ali their 
footing in the country by a quarrel with the negroes: 

Eight leagues eaſt of Cape Apollonia ſtands the 
town of Axim, the canton of which produces a pro- 


digious quantity of rice, water- melons, ananas, ba- 


nanas, cocoas, oranges, lemons of two different 
kinds, with abundance of other fruits, and vegeta · 
bles of all ſorts. As to the maize, or Indian corn; 
it is neither plentiful nor good, by reaſon of the hu- 
midity and moiſture of the ſoil, $6 continual is 
the rain here, that, according to a proverb of the 
country, it rains eleven months and twenty-nine 
days in the year. The natives export rice to all 


the kingdoms of the coaſt, bringing home millet, 


. yams, potatoes, and palm- oil. Axim produces 


likewiſe great numbers of black cattie, ſheep, goats, 


and tame pigeons, as well as other fowls. The 


whole country is well cultivated; and filled with 
populous villages, ſome on the ſea-ſide, others 
farther up the country, all of them rich and 
beautiful. The natives maintain a conſtant traf- 
fic in gold with the Europeans. Axim, or A- 
chombona, the capital, ſtands under the cannon 
of the Dutch fort, called Fort St. Anthony, 
e . | which 
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which is one of the pleaſanteſt eſtabliſhments in 
Guinea; but that advantage is greatly diminiſhed 
by the humidity of the air, and unhealthineſs of 
the climate, particularly in the rainy ſeaſons. This 
fort was taken from the Portugueſe in the year 
1642. The garriſon is uſually compoſed of twen- 
ty-five white men, and an equal number of ne- 
groes, under the command of a ferjeant. It is 
maintained at the expence of the Weſt: India com- 
pany; and, when well furniſhed with ſtores and 
proviſions, capable of making. a long defence, 
againſt any number of negroes. The ſituation of 
the fort is eaſt of the river Axim, which the Por- 
tugueſe call Rio Manco, a river navigable only by 
canoes, but rich in gold duſt, waſhed down by the 
ſtream from the inland countries. 7 
At Mount Manſore, which is the firſt point of 
Cape Tres Puntas, or Three Points, three leagues 
eaſt of Fort St. Anthony, is the Dutch factory, 
called Fredericſburgh, mounting forty- ſix pieces of 
cannon, on four batteries, which formerly belonged 
to the Pruſſians. The climate here is as healthy as 
any in Guinea, and theſurrounding country rich and 
well cultivated. ' Beſides the great quantity of gold 
found in the rivers, the inhabitants carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade in ivory and ſlaves, beſides the pro- 
fits ariſing from the ſalt made by the women for 
their amuſement, 162? e 
Cape Tres Puntas, of which we have made fre - 
quent mention, had its name given it by the Portu- 
gueſe, from its being compoſed of three points 
or eminences, projecting into the fea, Each of 
theſe hills is cloathed with beautiful woods, which are 
ſeen a great way off at ſea. Upon the ſhore of the two 
bays, — thoin ſtand the three villages of An - 
kora, Akron, and Dickſcove. Near Ankora is a 
Dutch ſettlement, called Fort Dorothea. Dickſ- 
cove ſtands two miles to the eaſt of Dorothea, and 
| e . belongs 
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ongs to the Engliſh, who are charged with deal- 
a 1 . 4 in falſe gold there; the imitation being 
ul, that it is "hatdly poſſible for ſtrangers in 
the trade to diſtinguiſh the falſe from the pure and 
he N & of Ankor beging the Li 
Ei ea nkora begins the = 
dom of Anta. The land here is well watered, 10 
the vallies rich and extenſive, producing rice in 
- abundance, maize of the beſt ſort, ſugar canes, 
yams, and porators, the largeſt on the whole coaft, 
. » The Dutch have a ſettlement; here, called Bour- 
try, on the banks of a river- of the fame ham. f 
The ſituation is extremely pleaſant, and the moſt 
healthy on the coaſt. Gn both ſides of the ri- 
ver are ſeen infinite numbers of monkeys, apes, 
tigers, wild cats, ſome elephants, with "cows, 
horſes, flicep, hogs; and all kinds of birds. Toko- 
rari,.or,; as the Engliſh call it; Tokarado, is a 
village near Bourtry, the inhabitants of which have 
the reputation of building the beſt canoes of any 
in Guinea. Si miles from Bourtry ſtands Sag. 
da, a rich and pleaſant village, much noted for the 
clemency and healthfulneſs of the air. Here both 
the Engliſh and Dutch have factories, and the factors 
of both nations have conſtant opportunities of each 
other's company, when they happen to live in har- 
mony and friendſhip; an advantage of ineftimable 
value to rational and ſocial beings, placed in this. 
barbarous and ignorant country. It is remarkable, 
that the natives of this coaſt are ever —— | 
with a fames canina, boulimy, or . inſatiable a 
tite, ariſing, as ſome imagine, from the liberal — 
of kriſca, a kind of wine common in this place. 
At Sama, one of the largeſt towns on the whole 
coaſt, ſituated on the pleaſant river of St. George, 
not far from Sukonda, to the eaſt, the Dutch have 
a fort, called Fort St. Sebaſtian. A little farther: 
eaſt. lies the country of Jabi or Jabbah, which 
L 2 


extends 


F 
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extends quite. to that of Commendo called alſo 
..Commany, Komany, Agueſto, and Guaffo. The di- 
menſions of the latter are about five miles along the 
ſea - coaſt, and about as many up the country. It 
produces but little rice; yet are the valleys no leſs 
12 than agreeable, and the bills covered with 
wood, which affords the moſt delightful proſpect. 
At the village of Little Commendo both the Engliſh 
and Dutch have factories. The former, according 
to Smith, next to Cape Coaſt, is the principal for- 
tilfication the Engliſh have in Guinea, at leaſt on 
the Gold- Coaſt. The Dutch fort, called Woden- 
bourgh, is but a muſket · ſhot off; but the advan- 
tages ariſing from ſo near a vicinity are loſt by the 
5 uarrels and jealouſies that almoſt continually ſub- 
iſt between the two nations. The principal on 
modities for which there is a demand by the negroe 
of Commendo are, glaſs beads, braſs bells, — 
long linen cloths, and woollen ſtuffs. The former 
they ſend up the country; the latter they keep for 
their own conſumption. When they are at war 
with neighbouring nations, trading thither for 
Nlaves is profitable ; for they hurry to diſpoſe of 
their priſoners, to ſave the expence of maintaining 
them: a ſhip arriving, on ſuch an occaſion, is ſure 
of compleating her cargo in a few days. The 
negroes of Commendo are infamous the adulte- 
Jang their gold. 
The next country to the caſt is the { 1 of 
Fetu, which is ſaid to be an hundred and ſixty 
. miles 1 in length, and near as much in breadth, be- 
ginning at Mount Jago, or the river Sel, and ter- 
minating at Mount Mafro, or Mountfort. This 
country, is extremely well ſituated for European 
| ſettlements, | by reaſon of the neighbouring trading 
kingdoms, and the conveniency and cheapneſs of 
living. Three miles from Wodenburg ſtands the 
oe fort of La Mina, or St. George Elmina, 
2 in 


tradiction one of the moſt compleat on the coaſt, | 


of trade, and the protection and ſecurity of the 
trader. The garriſon is compoſed of an hundred 


Engliſh ſettlement in Guinea. The. 
to be a corruption of Cabo Corſo, the antient Portu- 


+ 1s formed by an angular point, waſhed on the ſouth 


| ſtores, and commanding an extenfive” beautiful 


4.1106! 0.17 NAA %% 
in the centre of the Gold-Coaſt, It is beyond con- 
and very commodiouſly ſituated for the purpoſe 


white men, and an equal number of free negroes, 
in the pay of the company. Near it is another 
fort, on a hill, called Conradſbou rng. 
Nine miles from Elmina is Cape Coaſt, the chief 
Titan is thought - 


gueſe appellation. The cape on which the fort ſtands 


and eaſt by the ſea, The Portugueſe ſettled _ 
here in 1610; but were diſlodged, a few years af- 
terwards, by the Dutch. In 1664 it was demoliſh- , 
ed by admiral Holmes, after his expedition againſt | 
Fort Witlin, at Taberari, In 1665 De Ruyter, 
with a ſquadron of thirteen men of war, attacked 
all the Engliſh ſettlements along the coaſt, ruined _ 
the factories, and took, burnt, and ſunk all the 
ſhipping of the Engliſh company; but, after all 
his endeavours, he was fruſtrated in his attempts 
on this fort, although, at that time, it had not re- 
covered the damage done it by Holmes. The 
treaty of Breda having confirmed Cape Coaſt to 
the Engliſh, and the king granting a new charter 
in 1672, the directors applied all their attention to 
fortifying and rendering commodious this their 
chief poſſeſſion. It is now large, ſtrong, and com- 
modious, well furniſhed with artillery and Warlike 


— 4 2 There are, however, ſome neighbouring 
ills, by means of which it would be no difficult 
matter for an enemy greatly to embarraſs and an- 
noy the forti.; The ſoldiers at Cape Coaſt are 


lodged in the beſt barracks of any upon the coaſt 


ef & ine, and receiveſtheir pay daily in gold-duſt. 
glg ui 518 Cy L 3 $07 150 34 2 mee 
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Here are alſo convenient apartments for the ſlaves, ' 
who, in this particular, are treated with great hu - 
manity, with forges for ſmiths, ſheds and work- 
houſes for carpenters and other mechanics, tage- 
with a convenient public kitchen, far the uſe of tha 
ſettlement. In Barbor's time, there was a ſchool 
for the inſtruction of negro children, to initiate 
them in reading, writing, and the principles of the 
Chriſtian religion: whether it ſtill remains, is what 
we cannot take upon us to affirm. . A little way 
from the gate is a priſon for murderers, traitors, 
and other criminals, convicted of capital crimes; 
where they are detained till an occaſion offers for 
ſending them over to England, to take their final 
trial. Finally, there is cut in the rock, beneath 
the platform, a large vault for the copfinement of. 
ſlaves that are purchaſed for exportation. Ix is di- 
vided into a number of cells, and well contrived, 
to prevent their revolting, or forming. conſpira- 
cies. The ęiſtern for preſerving their rajn-water, by 
which the fort is chiefly. ſupplied, is capable of hold» 
hey þ 


i 


ing four hundred hogſhzads, They have po water 
beliges this, bur what is brought ar à cooſiderable 


diſtance. The trade bete is chiefly in gold-duſt 
and ſlaves ; the former being returned to Europe. 
laid out in trade, or the purchaſe of ſlaves for the 
Weſt Indies. The chief beauty of this place is 
the gardens, which are eight miles in circumference 
all that ſpace going by this name that is plante 
with trees. I here the ſoil 1s fertile, a roducing e 

very ſort of fruit that is to * N in warmer 
climates, as lemons, oranges, citrons, guavas, 
mangoes, plantains, bananas, pine: apples, tama- 


rinds, cucumbers, water- melons, cosa: nuts, ein- 
pamon, and- every Kind of ſallads and roots. It is 
WW believer, the cinnamon tree would grow here ta 
great perfection, if properly cultivated; .. 
There are many barren mountains in the king - 
gom of Fetu; but the valleys are in general 0 | 
CART. hb : | RC 
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tile and rich, except round Cape Coaſt, where the 
land is dry and ſterile. The fiſh here are excellent 


and abundant z the fowls, eſpecially the Muſcovia 


ducks, good and cheap; the mutton and goats 


fleſh lean and inſipid, beef ſcarce, and pigeons in 


great plenty. Three quarters of a mile from the 
cape are two other ſmall forts ; one called Philip's 
L ower, and the other Fort-Royal, or Queen Ann's 
Ort. | | | 
Next to Fetu lie the ſmall kingdoms of Sabu 
and Fantin. The firſt produces an amazing quan- 
tity of Indian corn, potatoes, yams, bananas, o- 


ranges, lemons, and other fruits; beſides palm-oll, 


with which it ſupplies the countries of Akra and 
Axim, In this little kingdom the Engliſh have a 


fort, on Queen Ann's Point, about a mile from 


Fort Royal, and two miles from Mawri, or Mou- 
ra, where the Dutch have a fort, called Fort Naſ- 
ſau. The chief trade of this place conſiſts in crude 


Los with, which canoes every” day arrive 


— 


om all the ſea- port towns. we 
The Engliſh and Dutch have each their ſeparate 
forts in Fantin, and the former have three ſmall _ 
lodges beſides. The Engliſh fort is at Anamaboa, or 
emiſia, which is ſaid to be a handſome large town. 
The country about Anamaboa is populous, and 
exceeding rich in gold and flaves, and all the ne- 
deſſaries of life; but more particularly in corn, 
which they ſell in large quantities to the Europe- 
ans. In the woods of this country are found the 
moſt beauiful paroquets in the world, and an in- 
finity of other birds, W 
The Dutch fort, called Fort Amſterdam, ſtands 
about a cannon-ſhot from Great Cormantin, a large 
populous town, ſituated on a high hill. 
he natives of Fantin are repreſented as a hardy, 
bold, intrepid people, and ſurprizingly artful in 
debaſing and counterfeiting the precious metal. | 
| 5 L 4 New 
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Next to Fantin lie the kingdoms of Acron 
Agonna, and Aquamboe. The firſt extends along 
the ſea-coaſt, from Fantin to the mount called 
Monte del Diabolo, or the Devil's Mountain. 
The only European ſettlement in this kingdom is 
that of the Dutch at the village of Apam, called 
Leydiaamkeyd, or Patience. Harts, hares, par- 
tridges, and pheaſants, with various other kinds of 
wild- fowl and quadrupeds, are here in great abun- 
dance and perfection. | 75 | 
The country of Agonna begins at the Devil's 
Mount, ſtretching along the coaſt to the village of 
Anonſa, on the frontiers of Aquamboe or Aera, a 
ſpace of ſixteen miles. According to moſt au- 
thors, it is rich in mines; but none of them ap- 
bent to have been ever opened. At the village of 
Simpa, or Winiba, the gliſn have, or at leaſt 
once had. a ſmall fort; and the Dutch have ano- 
ther at Barku, The country is, in general, plea- 
ſant and fertile. The Janguage, which hitherto is 
the ſame all along the Gold- Coaſt, it is. ſaid, begins 
here to change; firſt into a different diale&, and, 
@ little further, into a quite different language. 
The kingdom of Aquamboe, which is one of the 
reateſt monarchies on the coaſt of Guinea, being 
nden on the eaſt by the river Volta, on the 
weſt by Agonna, and extending for the ſpace of 
twenty miles along the ſca-coaſt, and about two 
hundred into the inland parts. That part of it 
which lies on the ſea-coaſt is called Acra. The 
Engliſh, Dutch, and Danes, have each a fort here. 
That of the Engliſh is called Fort James, that of 
the Dutch Creveceur, and that of the Danes Chriſ- 
tianſburg. The laſt is the only one the Danes 
poſſeſs on this coaſt. Here is a great trade in god 
and ſlaves; the number of the latter being at leaſt 
equal to what is diſpoſed of on the whole coaſt be- 
ſides, not excepting A namabo. 
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Benin, which makes the third diviſion of Up-. 

per- Guinea, has the Gold-Coaſt on the weſt ; Ga- 

„Biafara, with the Deſert of Sith, on the north 3 
fe and Makoko on the eaſt; and part of 
Congo, with the Ethiopic Ocean, on the ſouth. 
It is commonly divided into two parts, viz, Why: 
dah and Ardah, which conſtitute what is called the 
Slave-Coaſt, and Benin-Proper. 

The country called by the Engliſh Whydah, by 
the Portugueſe Juda, and by the Dutch Fida, is 
bounded on the weſt. by the river Volta; on the 
ſouth by the Gulph of Guinea; on the eaſt by the 
kingdom of 7 N and on the north b by the king - 
dom of Dahamy. Whydah i is allowed = all = 
have been there. to be one. of the moſt delighefil 
countries in the world. The great number and 
variety of. tall, beautiful, and ſhady trees, which 
ſeem as if planted in fine groves for ornament z 
the verdant fiel ¶ every where cultivated, and no 
otherwiſe divided than by thoſe groves, or pre 
little villages, encompaſſed by a low mud-w 
and ſcattered over the face of the whole country, X 
conſpire to afford the moſt delightful proſpect that 
imagination can form. There is neither mountain 
nor hillock to hinder ones proſpect, the whole 
country being a fine, eaſy, and almoſt impercepti - 
ble aſcent, for the ſpace of forty or fifty miles from 
the ſea ; ſo that from any part of this kingdom one 

may have a proſpect of the ſea, and the farther you 
go from it the more beautiful and populous the 
country is, which nevertheleſs yields no gold; but 
what they have here is brought from Brazil by the 
Portugueſe, to purchaſe ſlaves. 
. . The natives of this country are ſaid ta be the 
moſt polite negroes in Guinea, and very induſtri- 
' ous, but unacquainted with arins ; hence it was, 
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chat they made but a poor defence againſt the king 
of Dahomy, when he attacked and ſubdued them, 


about the year 1724. and afterwards loaded them 
with heavy taxes. They worſhip ſeveral forts of 
deities. Among theſe is a large beautiful kind of 
ſnake, which is inoffenſive in its nature; the ſea, 
r 
Though this country in general be very fine, 
yet it is very unwholeſome, and has become more 
ſo ſince the king of Dahomy conquered it, as the 
lands have not been near ſo well cultivated as they 
were before that revolution. 

©" The king had commonly about four or five 
thouſand wives, the great men commonly about 


chree of four hundred, and others forty or fifty. 


When the king's wives went into the field to work, 
which they did daily in large companies, they uſed 
to cry out, when they fawa'man, ** Stand clear ;” 
upon which, the man fell flat on the ground, till 
they had paſſed him. --*- _ 5 
The king was feared and revelhcea by his ſub- 
jects as a demi-god ; they always appeared in his 
efence kneeling, or , proſtrate on the ground. 
heh they attended him in the morting, they 
proſtrated themſelves before the gate of the palace, 
iffed the earth three times, and, clapping their 
hatids together, made uſe of ſome expreſſions, that 
looked more like the adoration of ſome deity than 
compliments paid to an earthly prince ; and they 
even trembled at the ſight of him. No perſon 
whatever was permitted to ſee his majeſty eat, or to 


know in what part of the palace he ſlept, except 


his wives, who were his life - guards, and were fre- 
quently ſent on embaſſies, and employed in exe- 


euting ſuch commands and ſentences, as ſeemed 


much more proper for men; ſuch as+ puniſhing 
criminals, pulling down their houſes, and the = | 
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When a king went abroad, five or-ſix hun- 
dted of his wives uſed to attend or run before 
him. He had not, ie is faid, a lingſe man in fone 
train. 

From the mukiplicity of wives, it is not uncom ' 
mon for a man to have two hundred children liv- 
ing! at once, or to have half a dozen born to him 
in one day; for they never cohabit with any of 
their wives when pregnant or menſtrous: be- 
ſides, the more children a man has, the richer he 
is or may be, a8 he enn diſpoſe of them all at 

N except his eldeſt ſon. 
Both men and women go with their heads ſhorn 
and uncovered, though the ſun is ſcorching hot; 
but in other ref cs are eloathed, the latter howe- 
ver, ſo looſely, the wind often diſeloſes their 
natural beauties, which, the men ſay, was a faſhion 
invented by the women for à certain purpoſe. 
Circumciſion is uſed here; but often not till the 


child is four, Aue, or even eight years old. | 
- The negroes , and the kingdom of Benin, 

live muchꝭ better than thoſe on the Gold-Coaft, 

Here they eat bes mutton, and fowls, and are very 


hoſpitable to ſtrangers, as well as to their on 
countrymen : hut, on the Gold-Cogt, milter boil- 
ed to the conſiſtence of bread, is their common 
food, or elſe potatoes, yams, and other roots, in 
the room of een in palm or COC0a-nut 
oil, and ad the 


Gold-Coaſt r have alſo: a diſh call ae” 
which is a mixture of ground corn = palm oil, 

boiled together. Garden beans, and Scher pulſe, 

with plantains, bananas, and other fruits, roaſted 
in the aſhes, likewiſe. ſerve them for food. All 
over the Guinea · Coaſt. they are too apt to drink 
to enceſs. In the morning they drink drams, and 


palm- 
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palm-wihe.in. the afternoon. Even the chiefs of 
their great towns, or kings, as, the Dutch call 
them, will meet the . of their ſubjects in 
the market · place in the evening, and, forming a 
circle on the ground, drink, to great excels, bein 
attended by their women, who are no leſs a0dicbe 
to drunkenneſs than the men, whoſe converſation is | 
uſually, as ſmutty as that of a drunken crew of ſail- 
ors ; nor does this at all ſhock the modeſty of the 
negroe females, who maintain their ground, and 
fit drinking and ſmoak ing with the men till morn- 
ing. Beſides their palm- wine, they have ſtrong 
beer, made of millet; few or none of them drink- 
ing water, which is eſteemed the molt Hewaab: 
ſome of all liquors on this coaſt. | 
* two principal places in Whydah are, that 
which gives name to the kingdom, and Sabec, 
where the Engliſh, F Portugurſe, _ 
forts 4 ee 0 NEL "2 | 
© Adjoining. to. Whydah are ſey ing 
doms, as Cato, Little and S ny: ing 
hoe, all, except the laſt, lying on the coaſt; but it 
does not appear that there are any European fac- 
tories in them, though they trade in ſlaves. Qua- 
hoe is ſaid to wore a8 in gold, which cha in- 
habitants carry through, Aquamboe to Acra. 
Ardrab, or Ardah, a conſiderable kingdom, bes 
Whydah, on. the welt; ; the, Gulph of Guinea on 
the ſouth; and Benin Proper on the caſt; but how 
far it extends northward, or n What country it 
borders, we ate not told.. At Jackin, in this king · 
dom, N forty miles from the mouth of the ri- 
ver Volta, is an Engliſh, facto: / 
The country of Dahomy, whoſe king conquered. 
not only the kingdom of Whydah, 2s we obſerved 
above, but alſo that of Ardah, in 1724, is ſituated 
to tho ah pe the een and extends a vaſt 
bein tler 1 % 
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way inland. The trade of the natives is chiefly in 


ſlaves, and ſome gold. © 


Benin Proper has part of the Gulph of Ty 


and the Slave Coaſt, or Ardah, on the weſt; part 


of Gago, and Biafara, or Brafera, on the north; 


Mujac and Makoko on the eaſt; aud Congo on 
the ſouth. Its extent, from weſt to eaſt; is about ſix 
hundred miles; but that from ſouth to north is not 
yet aſcertained. The country abounds with wild 
beaſts, as elephants, tigers, leopards, bears; and 
with game, as harts, hares, erdachte pigeons, 
turtle-doves, &c. The ſoil all 'S a rea 

variety of trees and plants, as orange, lemon, and 


Io produces a great 


eſpecially cotton trees, with pepper, but not in 
ſuch quantities as in the Eaſt-Indies, *The-natives 
here are generally good-natured and civil, and are 
eaſily managed by thoſe who know their way. Few 


of them are laborious or induſtrious, "unleſs it be 
thoſe who are miſerably poor: the others lay the 


whole | burdetf®ef their work on their wives and 


"ſaves, whether it be tilling the ground, ſpinning of 
cotton, weaving of cloth, or any other handicraft; - 


. whilſt they, if they have but the leaſt ſtock, apply 


- 


or great men, who 


Ly 1 # 


themſelves to merchandize alone. agua, 
There are three roar called' great lords 
ave the whole management of 
affairs under the king, and are always near his per- 
ſon. If a woman is delivered of a boy, he is pre- 


ſented to the king, as properly and of right be- 


longing to him; and hence all the males of the 


land are called the king's ſlaves. About a fort- 
night after birth, both males and females are cir- 


cumciſed. The men here marry as many wives 


as their circumſtances will allow them to keep. 
Mienſtrous women are obliged, while in that condi- 
tion, to reſide in a ſeparate houſe ; but as ſoon as 


that is over, . and they have waſhed themſelves, 
they are reſtored to their former ſtate. A ſon, 


after 
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after his father's death, if he likes any of his 
wives, beſides his own mother, he takes them 
home, and-uſes as his own, eſpecially if they have 
not had children, If a man ſurprizes his wife in 


the act with her gallant, he is entitled to all his ef- 


fects, which he may immediately ſeize, and enjoy 
as his own., The king never appears abroad but 
once a- year, on a great feſtival, called the Coral- 
feaſt, which happens in May. The natives, who 
ate merchants and: traders, are obliged to carry 
themſelves very cautiouſly ; for, if they ſhould be 
repreſented to the governors as great dealers, 


and rich, they would infallibly accuſe them of ſome 


groſs idblatry. Their ſabba 


a 


crime or other, in order to get poſſeſſion of their ef- 
* feats. As to religion, they believe there is a God; 
the efficient cauſe of all 2 yet are guilty of 

th happens every fifth 

day, when the great ſacrifice cows, ſheep, and 
ts; whilſt the commonalty offer dogs, cats, and 
Biickens: or whatever their money will reach to. 
Benin, which gives name to the empire, and is 
the king's. reſidence, is fituated on the river For- 
moſa, about ſixty miles from its mouth. Mar- 
kets are continually kept in this city for cat- 
tle,. cotton, elephants teeth, and European wares. 
The inhabitants are all natives, foreigners not 
being permitted to live in it. The principal in- 
habitants do not concern themſelves in trade, but 
leave all to their wives, who go to all the circum- 
Jacent villages, to trade in all forts of merchandizes, 
and are obliged to bring the greateſt part of their 
gains to their huſbands. | All che male-ſlaves here 
are foreigners; for the inhabitants cannot be ſold 
for Nlaves, and only bear the name of the king's 
ſlaves :. nor is it allowed to export any male-{laves 
that are ſold in this country, but females may be 
dealt with according to every one's pleaſure. is 
e * About 
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About fifty miles frow the mouth of the For- 


moſa ſtands Areba, a common trading un for 


the Europeans. Here the Dutch have à factory. 
On an iſland in the middle of the Formoſa, and 
not far from its mouth ſtands Agatton, a place of 
- ſome trade, ſeveral confiderable fairs or markets be- 
ing held in it, e 196149 36s deen, 
About twenty miles from Benin, to the ſouth, 
ſtands Awerri, the capital of a kingdom of the 
_— name, whoſe king is independent, of that of 
enin. ig 
In the Gulph of Benin lie feveral iſlands, one of 


which, called the Prince's Iſle, is held by the Por- 


tugueſe, who have a ſtrong fort on it. It yields 
them vaſt quantities of proviſions, with which 
they victual their ſhips, and alſo ſupply foreigners. 
There are ſeveral other large rivers that fall into the 


Bite or Gulph of Benin or Guinea, beſides Formo- 


ſa. At Cape Formoſa, the trade conſiſts in ele- 
phants teeth, wax, and honey. Few e ee 
LOWER- GUINEA. 


| Lower-Guinea, or Congo, has Upper Guinea, 
or the kingdom of Benin, on the north; the Ethi- 


opic Ocean on the weſt; the kingdom of Mata- 


man, and part of Caffraria, on the ſouth; but its 
- boundaries eaſt, and north- eaſt, are not yet aſcer- 
tained, Along the coaſt, it extends from Capo 
Lopo, in the firſt degree of ſouth latitude, to 
Cape Negro, in about the middle of the ſeven- 


teenth 4 ae of the ſame latitude, that is, about 


nine hundred and ninety Engliſh miles. 
This N. is watered with many rivers, 
and would be very fruitful, if better cultivated; 


but nothing can conquer the lazineſs of the ne- 
groes, who, for the moſt part, chuſe rather to live 
in want, than give themſelves the trouble to get a 
* f com- 
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comfortable livelihood. The- mountains abound 
with the moſt precious metals, as gold, ſilver, and 
copper; but none but the iron mines are wrought, 
and that chiefly for the ſake of arms. The ſouthern 
coaſts of Congo, Angola, &c. are under the domi- 
nion of the Portugueſe : no other nation has ſet- 
tlements there; but other Europeans are ſuffered 
to traffic with that part of the coaſt for negroes. 
 Lower-Guinea, or Congo, is commonly divided 
into Loango, Congo-Proper, Angola, and Ben- 
_ guela, 
Kd Loanco. 


Loango is the moſt northern part of Congo in 
general, having Benin on the north; Makoko on 
the eaſt; Congo- Proper on the ſouth; and the 
Ethiopic Ocean on the weſt. KR of 
The inhabitants are very black, well-ſhaped, and 
of a mild temper. The men wear long petticoats, 
from the waiſt downwards, and have round their 
waiſt a piece of cloth, half an ell or a quarter 
broad, over which they wear the ſkin of a leopard, 
or ſome other wild beaſt, hanging before them like 
an apron. On their head they wear a cap made of 
graſs, and quilted, with a feather a- top of it; and 
on their ſhoulder, or in their hand, they carry a 
buffaloes tail, to drive away the muſkettos, The 
women's petticoats are made only of ſtraw, about 
an ell ſquare, with which they cover their privities, 
but leave the greateſt part of their thighs and but- 
rocks bare: the reſt of their body is quite bare, 
except. that on their legs they wear little ſtrings of 
beads made of ſhells, and ſmall bracelets of ivory 
on their arms. They anoint themſelves with 
palm- oil, mixed with a kind of red wood, re- 
duced to powder.  _ f 
Ibis country abounds with poultry, oxen, cows, 
ſheep, goats, elephants, tigers, leopards, een 
mad 
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and other animals; ſo that here are great quantities 
— elephants teeth, and fine furs to be traded 
Or. "= — GC 

The capital city, where the king reſides, is cal- 
led Loango or Banza-Loangeri, and in the lan- 
guage of the negroes, Boaric, This city is ſitu- 
ated in 4* and a half, ſouth lat: a league and a 
half from the ſea coaſt. It is a pretty large city, 
ſhaded and adorned with bananas, palm, and other 
trees. The king, who reſides in a large palace 
in the middle of it, has about one thouſand five 
hundred concubines. If any of them is ſurpriſed 
in adultery, ſhe and her paramour are inſtantly 
conveyed to the top of a very high hill, whence 
ers are hurled down headlong from the Reepeſt 
place. 
Every man marries as many wives here as 
he pleaſes, who are obliged to get their huſbands 
livelihood, as is the practice all along the African 
| coaſt inhabited by blacks. The women therefore 
cultivate the land, ſow. and reap, while the lazy 
huſbands loiter away their time in idleneſs, 

The king's revenue conſiſts in elephants teeth, 
copper, and a kind of petticoats made of palm- 
tree leaves, and called lavogus: he has whole 
ſtore houſes full of theſe lavogus z but his greateſt . 
tiches conſiſt in ſlaves of both ſexes. | 

On every feſtival the king appears in public 
in the large ſquare before his palace, where the 
| | hy men of the kingdom dance and caper te- 

re him, to do him honour. The moment the 
come to the entrance of the ſquare, they proſ- 
trate themſelves on the ground, and then riſing - 
again, they advance dancing towards the king, 
and being near his perſon, ſit down on the. 
ground, e reg 
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Chriſtianity, or rather popery, had once made a 
great progreſs in this kingdom; but what the ſtate 
thereof is at preſent we cannot pretend to ſay. 

To the'weſt of Loango lies the kingdom of An- 
zico, and the country of the Jagas or Jagos, the in- 
habitants of which, if we will credit Dapper, are 
man- eaters; and human fleſh is ſold in their ſham- 
bles, inſtead of beef and mutton. 

Congo-Proper is bounded on the north by the 
river Zaire; on the eaſt by a ridge of mountains, 
and the kingdom of Matamba; on the ſouth by 


Angola, from which it is parted by the river Dande; 


and on the weſt by the Ethiopic or Atlantic Ocean. 
Its extent along the ſea-coaſt, from the mouth of 
the river Zaire to Cape Dande, is about ſixty 


leagues; but how far it reaches to the eaſtward, 


feems not to be well aſcertained. _ | 

It is watered by ſeveral rivers, the chief of which 
rs the Zaire above mentioned, otherwiſe called the 
Great River of Congo. This river is very large, 
but not navigable above twenty or twenty-five miles 
up, by reaſon of the rocks and falls in it. The 


produce of the country is much the ſame as 


that of Loango. The revenues of the king ariſe 
from the tribute paid by the lords of the ſeveral 

rovinces, who are his vaſſals; and conſiſt in fim- 
bes or little ſhells, which ſerve inſtead of money, 


both here and in ſeveral other parts of Africa, mil- 


ter, and cattle. Some of the vaſſals are ſo generous 
as to make the king a preſent of a couple of goats, 


- beſides the tribute money; but others give him 


only ſome fruit, or a little palm- wine, nuts, and oil. 
Before the Fortugueſe came into this country, 
the people were immerſed in the groſſeſt idolatry. 


_ _ They worſhipped ſnakes, goats, tigers, and other 
wild beaſts, imagining, tliat the homage they paid 


them would hinder them from doing them any harm. 


Birds, plants, and trees, and even ſkins of animals, 


ſtuffed 
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fluffed with ſtraw, were objects of their worſhip: 


but though moſt of the neg roes here do outwardly 
profeſs and conform to the Roman catholic reli- 
gion, yet the greateſt part of them are till 1dola- 
ters in their hearts, and ſecretly worſhip their own 
falſe gods. They who live near churches, and mi 
the ſight of the Portugueſe; get themſelves married 


by a prieſt, but they will not take the trouble to go 


far for that bleſſing; and even they who are mar- 


tied by a prieſt, according to the ceremonies of the 
church, do not fulfil their engagements, for they 


take as many concubines as they can maintain. 
The principal place in Congo-Proper is Banza 


Congo, i. e. the Chief Town of Congo, as the na- 


tives call it; but the Portugueſe call it San Sat- 
vador. The Europeans in this city, it is ſaid, are 
above four thouſand; and they have introduced 
into it all ſorts of arts and trades. Here are neither 
fleas, muſkettos, nor bugs; but; inſtead of them, 
a vaſt number of ants, which are very troubleſome: 

Angola has Congo Proper on the north; Ma- 
lemba, or Majemba, on the eaſt; Benguela on the 
fouth z and the ocean on the weft, Though the 


Europeans call this country Angola, its true name 


is Dombo. It is watered by ſeveral rivers, the 
chief of which are the Dande and the Coanſa, 


and is very fruitful in maiz and millet. The in- 


habitants differ but little from thoſe of Congo in 
manners, dreſs, and religion. ke OR 
The capital of the kingdom, called Loanda, is 
ſeated near the fea-ſhore, in 80. 30, ſouth latitude, 
and has a good harbout. It is ſaid to contain 


about three thouſand houſes belonging to Eu- 


topeans, and is the uſual reſidence of the Roman 


catholic biſhop. The Jeſuits, before their late ex- 


pulſion from the dominions of Portugal, are ſaid 
to have had above twelve thouſand ſlaves here. 
Over againſt the town lies a ſmall iſland, on the 
ſand of which are 9 thoſe ſhells called ſim- 
2 bis 
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bis or zimbis, which ſerve inſtead of current coin 

with negrozs. The right of gathering them the 
king of Portugal has reterved to himſelf. 

Benguela has Angola on the north; the coun- 

try of Jaga Caſanji on the eaſt; the kingdom of 

| Matapan on the ſouth ; and the ocean on the weſt, 
The coaſt begins near the mouth of the river Coan- 
Ja, or at Cape Ledo, and extends to Cape Negro, 
; about four hundred and thirty miles. The coun- 
try in general is exceeding fruitful, yielding maiz 

and millet, with orange, lemon, banana, and other 

trees, black cattle, hogs, iron, &c. The Por- 

tugueſe have ſettlements at Old Benguela, Maniki- 
congo, and other places. | 


Io what hath been already ſaid in relation to the 
African trade, in our deſcription of England and 
elſewhere, we ſhall here only add a few general ob- 
ſervations, for the farther information and gratifi- 
cation of our readers. 
In 1730 the African company, as they were nei. 
ther obliged nor in a condition to maintain the forts 
and caſtles at their own ſole coſt and charge, the 
trade being then free and open, petitioned the par- 
Jiament, and obtained for that purpoſe ten thouſand 
pounds, This ſum was annually continued to 
them, except for two or three years, till 1751, when 
an act was made, in conlequence of which the 
' company ceaſed to be a corporation after the tenth 
of April 1752, and their forts, caſtles, and all their 
other. poſſeſſions in Africa, were veſted in a new 
company of merchants; but the trade, by virtue 
of this act, and that of the twenty- third of George 
II. being laid open to all his majeſty's ſubjects, 
"the paritament allow this company ten thouſand 
pounds per annum for the ſupport of the forts and 
caſties for the public fervice,  _ 
The exports from England to Africa, at preſent, 
conſiſt of annabaſſes, arrangos, rough amber, * 
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of all ſorts, blankets, bays, bells, amber-beads,- 
cryſtal, coral, and all other beads, broad-cloth, boy- 
ſadoes, carpets, camblets, copper of all forts, cot- 
ton, ſtuffs of all kinds, worſteds, damaſks, drug- 
gets, earthen · ware, fringe, flint, fire-ſteels, fuzees, 
muſkets, carbines, blunderbuſſes, piſtols, gunpow- 
der; a variety of ſilks, calicoes, and drugs, from the 
Eaſt-Indies ; fine hats, felt hats, handkerchiefs, 
hollands, iron bars, wrought iron, knives, ſciſſars, 
hardware of all ſorts, lead bars, ſheets, and ſhot ; 
liquors,. as arrack, brandy, beer, rum, malt ſpirits, 
wines, long-ells, looking-glaſſes, medicines, paper, 
padlocks, pewter, perpetuanoes or ranters; provi- 
ſions, as pickled beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, bread, 
flour, biſcuits, ſuer, vinegar, oil, ſugar, raiſins, 
currants, ſpices ;z tobacco, ſhalloons, Sileſia linen, 
and all German, Scotch, and Iriſh linen cloths, 
ſealing wax, ſwords of all ſorts, hangers, ſcymitars, 
cuttaſh s, ſoap, ſlops, tallow, ſlate, and marble ; 
A ion s, as lace, buttons, gold and filver thread, 
mohair | rw: filk thread, buckram and tapes, 
ticken, ſtriped hollands and ſtriped linens; Weiſh 
plains, coats, waiſtcoats, breeches, drawers, ſhifts, 
ſhoes, ſlippers, ſtockings, perukes, wool-cards, all 
coarſe woollen cloths, &c. &c. | 

The returns, as the reader muſt have obſerved 
from our deſcription, conſiſt but of three capital 
articles, viz. ſlaves, ivory, and gold. This com- 
merce was formerly much more advantageous than 


it is now; for theſe commodities were then pur- 


chaſed not only at low rates, bur thoſe rates were 
pore in trifles and toys, ſuch as knives, ſciſſars, 
ettles, glaſs beads, and cawries ; but the traders | 
and , adventurers, by their - ſtrife, envy, and 
folly, by endeavouring to ſupplant one another, 
by under-ſelling and over-bidding, have taught 
the negroes the value of their own goods, and 
the cheapneſs of ours, and thereby to ſupplant 

2 | ff. both, 
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both, by holding up the price of their own produc- 


tions, and running down thoſe which we carry 


them for ſale. Thus that gainful commerce, once 
ſuperior to all others, as carrying out the meaneſt of 


Engg, all articles, and bringing home the richeſt, has been 
long upon the decline; ſo that we have been ſaid to 


buy, even the gold, ſometimes too dear. But all this 
while there is not the leaſt uſe made of the land ; the 
fruitful ſoil remains waſte and uncultivated, a vaſt 


extended country, pleaſant vallies, the banks of 


charming rivers, ſpacious plains, capable of im- 
provement and cultivation to infinite advantage, 


remain barren and untouched. The late peace, 


and the ceſſion of Senegal, with ſome prior regula- 
tions, it is to be hoped, will have a happy effect in 
recovering, improving, and extending the African 
trade. | 


As the Portugueſe are maſters of ſuch extenſive 


territories in Africa, (for they are poſſeſſed of the 


- weft coaſt as well as of the eaſtern, from the tro- 


ic of Capricorn to the equator, and three or four 
degrees farther north, and have a multitude of lit - 
tle African princes under their dominion, whoſe 


ſubjects they furniſh with the woollen manufactures 


of Great-Britain, having made proſelytes of man 
of them, and taught them to cloath themſelves as 


the Europeans do) they export more ſlaves from 


thence to America than any other nation, The 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch alſo export a great 
many; but the Spaniards, who are poſſeſſed of the 


| beſt part of America, and want ſlaves moſt, have 


no ſettlement on the Negro or Guinea Coaſt, but 
are forced to contract with ſome other European 


nation to furniſh them with negroes, which buſi- 


_ was performed, for a ſhort time, by the South 


Sea company; but the French, if we are not miſ⸗ 
ſaken; have the chief benefit of it at preſent, 


Same 
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Some imagine, that the gold mines of Africa are 
in the power of the Europeans, but in this they ate 
miſtaken ; no Europeans have acceſs to the mines 
of Africa, and few have ever ſeen any, though we 
have it upon the beſt authority, that ſome parts of 
the coaſt, as well as the interior country, afford 
mines, if the negroes would permit them to be open- 
ed. The negroes eſteem their gold mines ſacred, 
and of conſequence cut off the Europeans from all 
communication with them ; a maxim founded 
upon true policy and ſelf-defence, knowing how 
ſhort a time they would enjoy them, if once the 
Europeans got footing. The precious metal is 
generally found in three different kinds of places. 
The firſt is in vallies, ſituated between mountains: 
here the negroes, knowing by certain marks where 
the gold is, dig pits, and ſeparate it from the ad- 
hering earth. The ſecond is in and about rivers 
and falls of water, which, ruſhing down from the 
mountains, waſh away large quantities of earth, J 
and with it the precious metal. The third method - 
of finding gold is on the ſea coaſt, and at the ' i 
mouths of rivers and rivulets, as at Axim: no | 
ſooner a heavy ſhower of rain falls, than thoſe places ; 
are viſited by hundreds of negroe women naked: 
each of theſe is furniſhed with a ſmall tray, which __ 
they fill with earth, and waſh repeatedly, till the, 
gold is freed from the earth, and falls, by its ſpecific 
weight, to the bottom. Some, in a whole day, may - 
perhaps not find ſixpence worth, while others are ſo. 
ſucceſsful as to make pounds. The gold thus dug 
or found is of two ſorts : the one is called gold. | 
- duſt, which is as fine as flour, and moſt valued, both = 
in Africa and Europe ; the other kind conliſts of 
pieces of different ſizes, ſome weighing not twa- 
pence, others perhaps thirty guineas ; but theſe laſt 
are ſcarce ; however the negroes affirm, that, in 1 
the inland countries, pieces weighing two hun- 
M dd 
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fred are found. Theſe ſolid Jumps are called 
- mountain-gold, and, when melted, touch better 
than the duſt if pure, which it ſeldom is, 
The negroes have a variety of methods to ſo- 
phiſticate the precious metal, One is caſting it in- 
to pieces of different forms, called fitiches, mixed 
with a half, or a third part, of ſilver and copper: 
theſe fitiches are cut into ſmall bits by the negroes, 
to the value of three farthings each, which ſerves 
for the current coin of the country. Another me- 
thod of adulteration is by caſting pieces of gold in 
ſuch a manner that the external cruſt, about a line 


thick, ſhall be pure, while the inſide conſiſts wholly 


of copper, perhaps of iron. Another method, which 

they ſomerimes practiſe to deceive Europeans, is 
by a powder of coral or copper filings, tinged fo 
exactly like gold that only ſcales can diſcover the 
cheat. , 

There are a ſort of red and white beans uſed as 
currency on the Gold-Coaſt, Of the red beans, 
ſpotted with black, called danbays, each is equal 

to a Dutch ſtiver. The white beans, with black 

' ſpots, called jacoes, paſs often for four ſtivers ; 
but they are leſs current than the others. In Boſ- 
man's time, the Europeans carried off from the 
Gold- Coaſt about twenty-three tons of gold in 
à year, or two hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, 
allowing three marks, or twenty-four ounces, to an 
hundred. Of this the Engliſh African company ex- 
ported twelve hundred marks, and the Engliſh in- 
terlopers a thouſand, and ſometimes two thouſand. 
The Portugueſe were the firſt Europeans that 
diſcovered the ſouth · weſt coaſt of Africa, in the fif- 
teenth century, and obtained a grant from the pope 
in 1442, of all countries diſcovered, or to be diſco- 
vered, to the ſouth and eaſt of Cape Bajadore, 
which lies on the weſt (ide of Africa, in twenty-ſe- 
ven degrees, ode minutes, of north latitude :; where- 

| 5 | upon 


* 


| upon the Portugueſe built forts, and ſettled colonies 


upon the weſtern coaſt of Africa, and enjoyed the 
ſole trade thither, and to the Eaſt-Indies, for upwards 


| of an hundred years; but the Engliſh and Dutch, 


and other proteſtant powers, calling in queſtion the 
pe's authority to diſpoſe of all Pagan countries, 
in the ſixteenth century ſent their fleets to the coaſt 


of Guinea, and erected forts there. The Dutch, in 

. particular, made themſelves maſters of the fort of 
St. George del Mina, the capital of all the Portu- 
gueſe ſettlements on that coaſt, and at length drove 


them entirely from the coaſt of Proper-Guinea. 


In the reign of king Charles II. a alſo made 
: themſelves maſters of ſeveral of the 


ngliſh forts 
upon the- coaſt of Guinea z bur theſe, excepting 


that to which they have given the name of Fort 
Amſterdam, they were afterwards obliged to re- 
| ſore, and they ſtill remain in our poſſeſſion, = 


NIGRITIA, or NEGROLAND. 


Nigritia, or Negroland, the next country to 
Guinea towards the north, lies between 189. of 
weſt and 1509. of eaſt longitude, and between 
10 and 209. of north latitude, the great river Ni- 


ger running through it from eaſt to weſt, It is 
bounded by Zaara, or the Deſert, on the north ; by 


unknown countries on the caſt ; by Guinea on the 
ſouth ; and by the Atlantic Ocean on the weſt. The 


Europeans have ſeveral ſettlements on the branches 
of the rivers Niger or Sanaga, and Gambia, eſpe- 


cially near their mouths. A great many different 
nations inhabit the banks of the rivers 3 fome Pa- 
gans, ſome Mohammedans, of different languages, 
and independent of one another. The country is 


fruitful, eſpecially along the rivers, abounding in 


rice, Guinea grain, and Indian corn, where it is 
' cultivated ; apd with cocoa-nuts, plantains, pulſe, 


* 


* 
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palm trees, and tropical fruits; nor is it deſtitute 
of cattle, and a variety of other animals, particu- 
larly ſueh as are found in Guinea. 

The river Sanaga is thought to be the ſame with 
that called by antient geographers the Niger; but 
it hath not yet been determined whether the Gam- 
bia be a diſtinct river, or only a branch of the Ni- 
ger. As far as Europeans have been able to trace 
them hitherto, they appear to be different rivers. 
According to the information of the Mandingo ne- 
| rome: who, among all the blacks, are the moſt ad- 

icted to travelling and traffic, the former has its 
ſource from the lake Maberia, in the kingdom of 
Tombur, which is little more than half way to that 
of the Nile; but the informations of theſe negroes 
with reſpect to it cannot be depended upon, nei- 
ther have they gone far enough back to be certain 
as to its real ſource. . Thus much however is cer- 
tain, that the Niger or Sanaga is a very large r1- 
ver, and of great extent, eſpecially if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe, according to the opinion of the beſt mo- 
dern geographers, that it has its ſource in the 
kingdom of Gorhan, not far from the confines of 
. Upper-Ethiopia ; for then it will croſs almoſt-the 
whole country of Africa, where it is wideſt, As 
the Europeans call it Niger, the natives call it 
Wed, or Huid Nyar, i. e. the Black River, or the 
River of Senegal, and the Arabs the Nile of the 
Nigritians; this laſt nation conſidering it as a 
branch of the Nile, or rather the Nile and the 
Niger, as two branches of the ſame river. The 
entrance into it is narrow and ſomewhat difficult, 
by reaſon of its immoveable bar and ſandy ſhoals, 
as well as the ſeveral iflands at the mouth of it, 
and the ſeveral canals and marſhes that clog it; but, 
after ſailing: up eight or ten leagues, it is found 
broad and deep, and fit to carry large veſſels; and, 
except about five or ſix leagues on each fide, * 
3 | the 
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the mouth, which is ſandy and barren ground, in 
all the reſt, as far as the lake Maberia, the banks 
are covered with ſtately fruit-trees and villages, 
and the country, in general, well watered and ve- 
ry fertile; for, like the Nile, it overflows for 
many leagues, and enriches the land to a great de- 
_ gree ; though the inhabitants, for want of ſkill 

and induſtry, do not reap all the advantages that 
they otherwiſe might. The people however, on 
both ſides, live as near as they can to it, and feed 
great herds of cattle, and ſow large and ſmall 
millet, the former of which we call Turky wheat, 
in great quantities, and with great increaſe. Upon 
the banks of the river, in the kingdom of Fulis, 
and near a lake called by the French Panier Fouli, 
is a large foreſt of fine ebony, great quantities of 
which are cut down, and carried off in floats down 
the river, and ſold very cheap. If the river fails of 
qverflowing at its uſual ſeaſon, a great ſcarcity, if 
not a downright famine, never fails to enſue in the 
adjacent country; and even when it overflows re- 
gularly, it breeds ſuch vaſt flights of graſhoppers 
and inſects as quite darken the air, and frequently 
eat up all the product of the earth, in which caſe, 
the only remedy the people have is to kill thoſe in- 
ſets, and eat them, which they do either by pound- 
ing them in leathern bags, and boiling them with 
milk, or, which is reckoned the more delicious 
way, by frying or broiling them over a light blaze, 
in a frying-pan full of holes, through which the fire 
burns their wings and legs, and leaves the reſt of 
the body ſufficiently roaſted to be eaten as a dainty, 
voun they look upon as very wholeſome and nou- 
riſhing. . 5 1 | 
Ab the Niger receives many conſiderable rivers 
in its courſe, which ſwell it high enough to be 
able at all times to carry veſſels of good burthen, 
ſo it ſplits itſelf into ſeveral branches, which uniting 
. again, 
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again, form very large and fertile iſlands, well 
filled with towns, villages, and inhabitants. It 
Paſſes alſo through ſeveral lakes, and over divers 
cataracts, After having run from eaſt to weſt, 
during a prodigious long courſe, it turns at laſt 
ſhort to the ſouth, at a league and a half diſtance 
from the Weſtern Ocean, leaving but a very nar- 
row tract between it and the ſea, into which it 
opens its way in lat. 15 55. after having run 
about twenty-five leagues from north to fouth. Its 
mouth is ſametimes half a league broad; but is 
ſhut up, as we obſerved above, by a bank of 

gquickſand, called the bar of Senegal, where the 
water is ſo ſhallow, that it is very difficult and 
dangerous to paſs over it. The bar is formed 
dy the mud and ſand which the river brings 

with it, during the inundation, and which the 
fea continually drives back upon the ſhore. 
This would effectually exclude all ſhipping, had 
not the violence of the current, and the weight 
of the waters, made two openings. or channels, 
which are called the paſſes of the bar. The largeſt 
js commonly not above one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred fathoms broad, and about ten feet deep, 
ſo that none but barks of forty or fifty tons can get 
through this channel, The other is ſo narrow and 
ſhallow, that it is paſſable for canoes only. Theſe 
channels are not always in the ſame place; for the 
river, as it is more or leſs ſwelled, and its current 
more or leſs rapid, opens thoſe paſſes ſomerimes 
in one. place, and ſometimes in another. The 
bar itſelf alſo often ſhifts its place, ſo that the 
jfland of Sanaga, or Senegal, is at one time four 
leagues diſtant from it, and at another no more 
than two, It is this bar only which hinders ſhips 
of four or five hundred tons to go up the river. 

Among other iſlands in the river, 1s that of Sa- 
"Raga, or Senegal, which is now poſſeſſed by the 
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Engliſh, having been taken from the French during 


the late war. It lies about fifteen miles from the 


mouth of the river, being about one mile and a 


quarter in length from north to ſouth, and almoſt 
half a mile broad from eaſt to weſt. The ſoil is 
compoſed of a bed of looſe ſand, productive of 


nothing but what is forced by art and the richeſt 


manure: notwithſtanding which it contains three 


__ thouſand inhabitants, whoſe principal food is fiſh 


and maiz. This ſort of corn grows in great 
plenty almoſt all over the country. The river on 


l the eaſt fide is ſaid. to be three hundred and eighty 


fathoms broad in the dry ſeaſon, and on the weſt 
two hundred and ten. The water of the wells 
that are dug here is always brackiſh, and ſo is 


that of the river in the dry ſeaſon ; but when it is 


ſwelled by the rains, the water is ſweet and whole- 
ſome. 


To. the north- eaſt, eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt of this 
iſland, the country, as far as it is known, is over- 
run with woods and marſhes ; the Sanaga, Gam- 


bia, and Sherbro, which by ſome are looked upon 
as branches of the ſame river, paſſing through it 


in their way to the Atlantic ocean. During the 


rainy months, which begin in July, and continue 


to October, they lay the whole country under 


water 3 and, indeed, the very ſudden riſe of theſe 


Tivers is incredible to thoſe who have never been 
within the tropics, and are unacquainted with the 


violent rains that fall there. At Galam, nine hun- 


dred miles from the mouth of the Sanaga, the, 


waters riſe one hundred and fifty feet perpendicular 


from the bed of the river. At the iſland of Sene- 
al, the river riſes gradually, during the rainy-ſea- 


fon, above twenty feet perpendicular over part of 


that flat coaſt, which of itſelt ſo freſhens the water, 


that ſhips lying at anchor at the diſtance of three 


leagues * its mouth, generally mak? uſe of it, 
and 


* 
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and fill their Water there for their voyage home, 
When the rains are at an end, which uſually hap- 
pens in October, the intenſe heat of the ſun ſoon 
dries up thoſe waters, which lie on the higher 
parts, and the remainder forms lakes of ſtagnated 
waters, in which are found all forts of dead animals: 
Theſe waters every day decreaſe, till at laſt they 
are quite exhaled, and then the effſuvia that ariſe 
are almoſt unſupportable. At this ſeaſon the 
winds blow ſo very hot from off the land, that 
they may well be compared to the heat proceeding 
from the mouth of an oven, and they bring with 
them a ſmell that is quite intolerable. Their ef- 
fects upon wolves, tigers, lions, and other wild 
beeaſts, are ſuch, that, they are ſeen to reſort to the 
river, keeping their body under water, and only 
their ſnout above it, for the ſake of breathing. The 
birds likewiſe are ſeen to ſoar to an immenſe height, 
and to fly a vaſt way over the ſea, where they 
continue till the wind changes, and comes from 
the weſt. It may ſeem ſurprizing, that a part of 
the world fo unwholeſome as this ſhould yet be fo 
1 but the wonder will ceaſe when it is 
known, that the greateſt pride among the men 
conſiſts in the number of their wives, ſo that every 
one takes as many as he can maintain; ſome ſix, 
others eight, and others, twelve at a time. 
One of the moſt conſiderable articles of com- 
merce, and the chief inducement to Europeans for 
ſettling here, is the gum Senega, ſo denominated 
from the river; the foreſts on the banks thereof 
abounding with this gum, which pretty much re- 
ſembles the gum Arabic. Dyers, and other arti- 
ficers, conſume the greateſt quantities of ir. The 
Freneh, before the late war, when they were in poſs 
ſeſſion of this part of the African coaſt, from 
Cape Blanco to the river Gambia, about four hun- 
dred miles in extent, engroſſed this valuable trade 
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wholly to themſelves. Hence it is, that this coaſt, 
notwithſtanding its unhealthineſs, and roads fo 
dangerous for ſhipping, hath nevertheleſs” been 
eagerly contended for by the Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, and Portuguefe. All ſtrove to ſettle. here, 
in their turns, that by being maſters of the Se- 
negal rivers, they might be alſo maſters of the 
gum trade; a trade, which ſeems a light matter 
in itſelf, but is, in effect, very conſiderable, whe- 
ther we regard the price the natives ſell the gum 
for, which is very moderate; the great demand 
for it, and its uſefulneſs; or, laſtly, the quantity 
of European merchandizes it takes off ready 
wrought; the vent of which makes manufactures 
ſpread, money circulate, and ſo finds work for 
abundance of hands, which is the main end of 
commerce. | 1 591 
The mouth of the river Gambia lies in 139. 20. 
north latitude, and-in 169. of longitude weſt of 
London, It is formed on the Fn. fide by Bar- 
rah Point, and on the ſouth by Banion Point, being 
about four miles over. This river, as we obſerved al- - 

ready, is generally ſuppoſed to be a branch of the 
Niger; for the Mundingo negroes affirm, that the 
Niger, having run from its ſpring to a place called 
Baracota, divides itſelf there into two branches; 
one of which, running ſouthward, is called Gam- 
bia, which, after a pretty long courſe, loſes or ſeems 
to loſe itſelf, in a marſhy lake, full of weeds and 
reeds, ſo thick and ſtrong that it is impaſſable; af- 
terwards, coming out of that lake, it ap again 
a fine deep river, ſuch as it is ſeen ar Baracanda, 
whither the Europeans go to trade with the Mun- 
dingo merchants. 1 5 

The Engliſh, Portugueſe, and French, have ſet- - 
tlements on this river. The principal Engliſh ſet- 
tlement is in a ſmall iſland, called James's Iſland, 
which lies about ten miles from the rivers, 
4 705 | mouth, 
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mouth, where it is at leaſt ſeven miles wide, 
There is alſo a conſiderable factory at Gyllifree, 
a large town on the north bank of the river, near 
. and another higher u the river at 
Joar, in the kingdom of Barſally. The chief ſet- 
tlement of the French is at Albedra, between the 
© river's, mouth and James's Fort. 
- The ſides of the river Gambia are, for the moſt 
part, flat and woody, for about a quarter of a mile 
inland; and within that are pleaſant open grounds, 
which they uſe for their rice, and, in the dry ſea- 
ſon, ſerve the cattle for paſture. The country more 
inland is generally very woody; but near the towns 
there is always a large ſpace of clear ground for 
corn. The ſoil is moſtly ſand, with ſome clay, 
and a great deal of rocky ground. Near the ſea, 
and the lower part of the river, no hills are to be 
ſeen; but high up the river are ſome lofty moun- 
tains. The property of all the palm and cocoa- trees 
are veſted in the petty kings; inſomuch that no one 
dare cut any leaves, or draw any wine from them, 
without their previous knowledge or conſent. 
The ciboa · tree is very much like the palm - tree, and 
grows to a great height: the leaves which grow on 
the top are very uſeful for covering of houſes, 
and the natives extract wine out of it exactly in the 
lame way as out of the palm- tre. | 
Ihe languages generally ſpoken along the Gam- 
bia are 58 a baſtard ſort of Portugueſe, 
and the Arabic: the ſecond is chiefly uſed by the 
Europeans, and the laſt by the Pholeys, and moſt 
of the Mohammedan tribes _ | 
The chief trade here is in gold, ſlaves, elephants 
teeth, and bees-wax. The gold is of a very good 
ality, and finer than ſterling gold. The ſlaves are 
ther priſoners taken in war, or perſons condemned 
for crimes, or ſtolen. Stealing is very common here; 
and, ſince the ſlave trade has been uſed, all puniſh- ; 
| | | l 
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ments are changed into ſlavery. The Engliſh ne- 
ver buy any perſon that they ſuſpect has been ſto- 
ten, without ſending for the chief men of the place, 
- andconſulting with them about the matter. Ivo- 
ry or elephants teeth, by the natives called mor- 
phel, is got either by hunting and killing the 
beaſts or picked up in the woods: whoever kills 
an elephant has liberty to ſell him, and his teeth, 
The larger the teeth, the more valuable the tvory. 
Some of them are white, others yellow; but the 
difference of colour makes no difference of price. 
A great deal of bees-wax is made and ſold about 
the river : that which is cleareſt from dirt is beſt. 
It is tried by boring through the cakes, which are 
from twenty to an hundred and twenty pounds 
weight, Some gum-dragon is alſo brought from 
this country, which comes from a tree called pau 
de ſangue, or blood-wood. . Upon wounding this 
tree; drops like blood ooze out of it, which run 
into lumps, and are dried in the ſun. 
Between thirty and forty leagues to the ſouth of 
Senegal river lies Cape Verd, or the Green Cape, 
ſo called from the vaſt number of trees upon it, __ 
which are always green; whereas moſt of the other . _ 
capes are dry, ſandy, and barren. It js the moſt | 
weſtern point of Africa: the iſlands in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, to which it gives name, lie upwards of 
three hundred miles. from it. Not far from the 
tore here is the iſland of Goree, which the Engliſh = | 
took from the French in the late war, but reſtored -  *Þ} 
at the peace. It is ſmall and barren, without _ 
any wood, or water, but what the inhabitants pre- <0 
ſerve in ciſterns ; but its ſituation, harbour, and 
ood anchoring all round, render it very conſidera- 
le for thoſe nations that have any ſettlements on 
that part of the African coaſt. | IO 
Among the nations inhabiting Negroland, the 
moſt conſiderable, of thoſe at leaſt that are known 
Vol. VIII. N 8 to 
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to the Europeans, are the Floops, Pholeys, Jol- 
lifs, and Mundingoes. The laſt are ſaid to exceed 
all the other negroes in wit, civility, and induftry 
and next to theſe are the Pholeys : both theſe na- 
tions are Mohammedans. _ 
Before we cloſe our account of this part of 
Africa, ' it will not be amils to take notice of a tree 
of a new genus which grows in Sale and may 
juſtly be accounted the ſargeſt vegetable in nature. 
Thereal name of this tree. 7. baokab ; the Jolliffs, 
or Oualoffs, natives of the country, call jt goui, and 
its fruit boui; but the French call it calabaſſier or 
the calabaſh-tree, and. the fruit pain de ſinge, or 
monkey's bread. I he baobab will not grow but in a 
very hot climate: it delights in a ſandy and moiſt 
ſoil, eſpecially if this ſoil is free from ſtones, that 
. might burt its roots; for the leaſt ſcratch they re- 
ceive is ſoon followed by a caries, which communi- 
cates itſelf to the trunk of the tree, and infallibly 
deftroys it. The trunk of this fingular tree is not 
very high, not exceeding twelve or fifteen feet from 
the roots to the branches; but ſeveral haye 
ſeen by Europeans ſeventy-five and ſeventy · eight 
feet round, that is, from twenty-five to twenty-ſeven 
feet in diameter. The firſt branches extend almoſt 
horizontally; and being very thick, and about fix- 
\ ty feet in length, their own weight bends down 
their extremities to the ground; the centre 
branches riſe perpendicularly, but ſo as to make 
a. ſteling 3. and the tree, being thus regularly 
rounded; its trunk is abſolutely hidden, and. it 
| appears as. an hemiſpherical mals of verdure, of 
about an hundred and twenty, an hundred and 
ll . . - thirty, or an hundred and forty feet in diameter. 
ll + " The roots of the baobab are anſwerable to its 
fize in all reſpects; and to the branches aboye there 
ll is a Correſpondent number of radical branches be- 
1 0 low. The leaves are about five inches long, and 
ris N | ene 
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adhere three, five, or ſeven, but moſt commonly 
ſeven, in the manner of a fan, on a common pedi- 
cle, much like thoſe of the cheſnut tree. After 
the falling of the petals and ſtamina, the ovary, as 
it ripens,. becomes an oblong fruit, pointed at Leh 
extremities, N freen or Eighteen feet long, and five 
ot ix broad. The ſeed is of a ſhining brown co- 
Jour, nearly of the Figute of à kidney-bean, five 


that ſurrounds them is eafily reduced to a powder, 
brought hither 55 the Leda. and khown, for 
a long time, 1 the very improper name of terra 
lemnia ; being ſold by the Mandingoes to the Arabs, 
and by them diſtributed through all the Levant,” 

Beſides the caries Sete above, this tree is 


whole ligneous body, and without changing the 


texture of it 


calily overturned by. 5. 


rn blaſt of wind, 
The real- country of, the | 


aobab is Africa, and 


particularly. the weſtern coaft of that part which 


cxtends fram the Niger to the kingdom of Benin. 


"0 gromth of it is very rapid in the firſt years ſyc- 


ceeding. its birth, but diminiſhes, afterwatds very 
cooliderably 3 and, though the proportion of this 
diminution is not certainly known, it is certain, that, 
thel-atter growth of the baobab proceeds with an 


: aa 94 
. 


extreme ſlownels 3 and that ſuch of thoſe trees as 


lave arrived at the above-mentioned bulk, mi lit. 


have firſt appeared out of the earth not long after 
the Univerſal Deluge. The baobab, as all other 
plants of the malvaceous tribe, has an emollient 
'rtue,; capable of maintaining inthe body an abun- 
dant tranſpiration, and of oppoſing the too great 
heat of the blood : hence its leaves, either reduced. 
o powder, or by way of decoction, are found of 

1 2 great 
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two broad, and pointed at both extremities. They 


lines in length, and three in breadth, and the pulp 


ſubject to a kind of mouldineſs, that gets into the | 


ed ſoftens it ſo, that it has no more 
conſiſtence than the, ordinary pith of trees, and is 
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great efficacy in preſerving from or mitigating the 
Fear of urine, and hot fevers, which often attack 
foreigners at Senegal, during the month of Sep- 
tember. The freſh or newly gathered fruit is not 
leſs uſeful than its leaves; its pulp is eaten, which 
is ſubacid, and agreeable enough; by mixing its 
Juice with water, and a little ſugar, a liquor is 
made, attended with the beſt effects in all hot af. 
feMons, and in putrid or peſtilential fevers ; laſtly, 
when the fruit is ſpoiled, the negroes make excel- 
| lent foap of it, by burning it, and mixing its 
aſhes with the oil of the palm-tree, that begins to 
be rancid. Ag or e e e 
Another and very ſingular uſe is made of the 
trunk of this tree by the natives. As the caries, to 
which it is ſubject, often makes it hollow, they en- 
large thoſe cavities, and form a ſort of chambers 
out of them, where they hang the dead bodies of 
thoſe to whom they are unwilling to grant the ho- 
nour of burial : thoſe bodies dry there perfedtly, 
and become real mummies, without any other pre- 
argtion. The greateſt number of the bodies 6 
ried is of the Guiriots, who are their jugglers, 
poets, and muſicians, and have a ſort of inſpection 
over feaſts and dances. On account of this kind 
of ſuperiority of talents, they are regarded as for- 
cerers, and miniſters of the devil, and conſequently 
dreaded by the other negroes, who think that their 
bodies would draw down a malediction upon the 
earth or water ſhould that receive them : hence it 
is, that they hide and dry them in the hollow 
trunks of the baba. 
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This vaſt inhoſpitable region, which is right) 
named by the Arabs Sara, Zara, but more propet- 
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ly Zahara, which ſignifies a Deſert, ſtretches icſelf 
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from the Atlantic Ocean on the weſt, to the Deſert 
of Barca and Nubia on-the eaſt ; that is, from the 
eighth degree of weſt to the twenty-ſixth of eaſt 
longitude z and from Biledulgerid on the north, to 
Negroland on the ſouth ; or from the fifteenth de- 
gree of latitude quite to the tropic of Cancer, and 
even beyond; ſo that it will be about four hun- 
dred or five hundred miles in breadth, from north 
to ſouth; and above fifreen hundred in length, 
from eaſt to weft. The river Niger is its boundary 
to the ſouth, It was known, to the antients by 
the name of Libya Interior, or Libya Deſerta ; 
and is ſuppoſed to have been then inhabited by 
the Getuli 
Arabs, who, for the generality, are an ignorant, 
brutiſh, and ſavage people, why lead a wandering 
life, and live chiefly on the milk of their flocks, 
with a little barley-meal, and-ſome dates. The 
poorer fort go naked, except the females, who 
commonly wrap a clout about their middle, and 
wear a kind of bonnet on their head; but the 
wealthier ſort have a kind of looſe gown, made of 
blue callicoe, with large ſleeves, that is brought 
them from Negroland. Both ſexes are very ſwar- 
thy; the men tall and thin, but the women fat and 
luſty. When they move from one place to ano- 
ther for freſh paſture, water, or prey, moſt of them 
ride on camels, which have generally a ſort of 
ſaddle between the bunch and the neck, with a 
ſtring or ſtrap run through their noſtrils, which 
ſeryes for a bridle ; and, inſtead of ſpurs, they uſe a 
ſharp bodkin. Their tents or huts are covered 
with a coarſe ſtuff, made of camels hair, and a 
kind of wool or moſs that grows on the palm trees. 
Theſe Arabs live here, under the government of 
their ſheiks or cheyks, as in Arabia, Egypt, and 
other places. Ee | RN 
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At preſent it is moſtly inhabited b7 
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\ = $o deſtitute of water and proviſions is moſt 


part of this country, that many of the camels 
which form the (caravans that travel from Moroc- 
co to Guinea, are laden with water and neceſſaties. 
It is alſo tetriþly infeſted with ſcorpions, vipere, 
and other venemous reptiles and inſects, as well 3 
lions, tigers, and ſuch like fierce animals. 
ſome particular ſeaſons, there are ſeen flights 0 
loôcuſts, which ſoon devour all the little ae 
they have, Beſides theſe Arabs, there is a people 
here, who live in ſttled kabitations.” and are more 
civil and hoſpita carrying on a kind of com- 
merce with ranfers.” Ihe religion of both is a 
kind of Mohatamnediſm. The chief commodi- 
ties here are their camels and other cattle, their 
dates, and the fat and feathers of their oſtriches. 
Gold-duſt alſo is {aid to be found in ſome parts of 
it. When the water that is carried on the camels 
backs through theſe deſerts happens to fail, the 
Prana kill the camels them ves, and And 
water they find in their ſtomachs; z It being the 
nature of that animal, whenever he finds a ſuffi - 
_ ciency of that element to drink enough at t one 
time to ſerve him à whole fortnight. © 
. - - Ia the province or deſert; of Azaoad arg two 
tombs, with inſcriptions, importing that the un- 
happy perſons there interred were,” the one a 
wealthy merchant, and the other a poor carrier, 
v ho both died with thirſt. The former had given 
z thouſand ducats to the latter for a, cruiſe of 
water, 


BILEDULGERID. 


This country hath its name from the Arabic 
Biled-el-gerid, ſignifying the Land of Dates, be- 
cauſe. it abounds with that kind of fruit more than 


apy other n, in Africa, 
| This 
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This country, which was antiently called Nu- 
midia, is ſaid to be almoſt of a ſquare form, ex- 
ending itfelf above eighty leagues every way, or 

from 28. 30, to 329. 50; of latitude 3: and from 
59. 30. to 119. 50'. of caſt longitude, It is bound- 
ed on the eaſt by a ridge of high mountains, 
which ym it from the kingdom of Tripoli and 
part of Gadamis ; on the ſouth by Zaara; on the 
north by the dominions of Tunis; and on the weſt 
by thoſe of Algiers W 

The whole country of Biledulgerid is very moun- 
tainous, ſandy, and barren, except ſome parts of it 
that are quite covered with large thick foreſts of 
palm- trees, which yield vaſt quantities of dates. 
Formerly, however, it was tolerably fruitful, when 
it was poſſeſſed by an induſtrious people; but the 
Mohammedans, who are now maſters of it, taking 
no care to cultivate the ſoil, it produces little more 
than Zaara. The climate is hot and -unhealthy, 
and the people lean, and of a ſwarthy and ſhrivelled 
complexion. Notwithſtanding the plague is ſo 
frequent in Barbary, it is dai, it is ſcarcely ever 
heard of here, any more than the ſmall- pox. The 
inhabitants are a mixture of antient Africans and 
wild Arabs; the former living in a kind of towns 
and villages, and the latter in tents, rambling from 
place to place. One of the chief diverſions of the 
natives is the hunting of oftriches, which are ſaid 
to be as high here as a man on horſeback :. they 
eat their fleſh, barter their feathers for corn and 
other things they want, uſe their fat or oil as a me- 
dicine, make pendants: for their ears of their ta- 
lons, and turn the ſkins into knapſacks. Beſides 
the fleſh of oſtriches, and dates, they eat alſo the 
fleſh of goats and camels, and drink their milk. 
Some ot them own nõ ſuperior, others have their 
| ſheikg or lords, and others are ſubject to, or at leaſt 
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tributary io the neighbouring ſtates of Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. - '. 
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The vaſt region included under the name of 
Barbary, is bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which divides it from Europe; on the 
eaſt by Egypt; on the ſouth by Zaara, and Bile- 
dulgerid; and on the weſt by the Atlantic or Weſ⸗ 
tern Ocean. Its utmoſt extent from eaſt to weſt, 
that is, from cape None, on the moſt weſtern coaſt 
of Morocco, to the confines of Egypt, is almoſt 
37%, that is from 109 of weſt, to 26+ of eaſt lon- 
gitude, or about two thouſand” two hundred miles. 
As for its breadth from north to ſouth, it is very 
unequal, in ſome {un not above 6 or 76; and 
where wideſt, as from Cape None to Tangier, 
not above 109; but we muſt obſerve, that -moſt 
- geographers have given it a greater extent both 
ways, by including the creeks and windings. 

\ Barbary is, next to Egypt, the moſt fertile, trad- 
ing, and populous part of Africa. The foil abounds 
with plenty and variety of grain and fruits, eſpe- 
cially citrons, oranges, dates, 'figs, olives, grapes, 

granates, and almonds, in all which the inha- 
ditants drive a conſiderable trade, as well as in co- 
ral, Morocco leather, Barbary horſes, and other 
commodities. The air is healthy though hot, 
being tempered by conſtant breezes from the 
[terranean. © - nn | "1 
The coaſt of Barbary was probably firſt planted 
by the Egyptians. The Phenicians afterwards 
ſent colonies thither, and built Urica and Carthage. 
The Carthaginians ſoon became powerful and 
wealthy by trade, and finding the country divided 
into a great many little kingdoms and ſtates, either 
ſubdued them, or made the princes * 
| f ing 
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being weary of their yoke, were glad of the op- | 
portunity of aſſiſting the Romans in ſubduing _ Ii 
Carthage. The Romans remained ſovereigns 
of the coaſt of Barbary, till the Vandals, 'in the 
fifth century, reduced it under their dominion. | 
The Roman or rather the Grecian emperors hav- 
ing ſome time after 'regovered the coaſt of Bar- 
bary from the Vandals, it remained under their do- 
minion, till the Saracen caliphs, the ſucceſſors of 
Mahomet, made an entire conqueſt of all the north 
of Africa in the ſeventh century, and divided the 
country among their chiefs, of whom the ſove- 
reign of Morocco was the moſt conſiderable, goſ- 
ſeſſing the north welt part of the country, which, 
in the Roman diviſion, obtained the name of Mau- 
ritania Tingitana, from I ingis or 1 the ca- 
pital, and is now ſtiled the empire of Morocco, 
comprehending the kingdoms or provinces of Fez. 
and Morocco. The emperors of theſe territories 
are almoſt always at war with the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe. In the eighth century their anceſtors 
made a conqueſt of the greateſt part of Spain z- 
but after the loſs of Granada, which happened 
about the year 1492, they were diſpoſſeſſed of this 
country; and Ferdinand and Iſabella, who were 
then upon the throne of Spain, obliged them ei- 
ther to renounce their religion, or tranſport them- 
ſelves to the coaſt of Africa. Thoſe who embraced 
the latter alternative, to rex enge themſelves on the 
Spaniards, and ſupply their neceſſities, confederated 
with the Mohammedan princes on the coaſt of 
Barbary, and having fitted out little fleets of cruiſ- 
ing veſſels, took all the Spaniſh merchant ſhips 
they met with at ſea, and being well acquainted 
with the country, landed in Spain, whence they car- 
tied off multitudes of Spaniards, and made ſlaves , 
of them. The Spaniards hereupon aſſembled a 
beet of men of war, invaded Barbary, and hav- 
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ing taken Oran, and many other places on the 
coaſt of Algier, were in a fair way of making an 
entire conqueſt of the country. In this diſtreſs 
the African princes applied to the famous Turkiſh 
rover, Barbaroſſa, deſiring his aſſiſtance againſt 
the Chriſtians. He readily complied with their 
requeſt, but had no ſooner repulied their enemies 
than he uſurped the government of Algiers, and 
treated the people who called him in as flaves; as 
his brother Heyradin Barbaroſſa afterwards did the 
people of Tunis; and a third obtained the govern- 
— ripoli oy the ſame _ 'In _ uſur- 
pations they were ſupported by the grand ſeignor, 
who claimed the — the whole coaſt, 
and for ſome time they were eſteemed the ſubjects 
of Turkey, and governed by Turkifh baſhas or 
viceroys; but each of theſe ſtates, or rather the 
military men, at length took upon them to elect a 
ſovereign out of their own- body, and rendered 
— 2 independent of the Turkiſh empire. 
The grand ſeignor now has not ſo much as a baſha 
or officer at Algier; but the dey acts as an abſolute 
prince, and is only liable to be depoſed by the ſole 
diery that advanced him. Tunis alſo and Tripoli 
have now entirely ſhaken off that dependence, 
which ever ſince the days of the 'famops Barba- 
roſſa, for above two hundred years, they had on 

the Turkiſh: empire. N 
A ſeraſkier, who was lately ſent by the porte to 
Algier, to demand twenty years tribute, which was 
then due, was anſwered by the dey, that he was 
firmly reſolved not only to refuſe to diſcharge the 
arrear, . but alſo to pay any tribute for the future : 
that the ſtate of Algier was abſolutely free and in- 
dependent of the Porte; that it ſtood in no need 
of the Porte's protection; and that he the ſeraſkier 
might return to Conſtantinople with that anſwer. 
The ſeraſkier was not more fortunate in the execu- 
1 | I | ; ton 
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tion of his commiſſion to the reſt of theſe ſtates 
on whom he had demands of the ſame nature, and 


received anſwers from them all nearly to the ſame 


purpoſe. We do not find that the Porte took any 
meaſures in conſequence of this refuſal, either to 


inforce the demand, or to reſent the contempt ſhewn. 
to its authority, though it was then at peace with 


all its neighbours, ” 

The ares {till continue to plundef and harraſs 
the paniards, having never been at peace with them 
ſince the loſs of Granada, They make prizes alſo 

of all other Chriſtian ſhips, that have Spaniſh goods 


or pa engers on board, and even thoſe that have 


not, Poles they have purchaſed peace of them. 
| The Turks of Algiers, Tunis, and * 5 are 

an abandoned race, conſiſting of pirates, banditti, 
and the very refuſe of Turkey, who have been 
forced to leave their ſeveral countries, to avoid the 


e 
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This empire, comprehending thekingdomsof Mo- 
rocco and Fez, anſwering nearly to the Mauntania 
Tingitagea of the antients, is bounded by the medi- 
teranean ſea on the north; by the river Malva, or 
Mullaolah, as it is called by the Moors, which divides 
it from Algier on the eaſt; by Biledulgerid on 
as? ſouth ; and by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt; 


about 've hundred miles in length from 


Fn x to north, and two hundred broad rom eaſt 
td welt, 


— 
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The air of this country, though, hot and dry, is 


- pleaſant and healthy, the winds from the ſea and 


Mount Atlas refreſhing the inhabitants in the hot- 
teſt ſeaſon. W . 
As to the ſoil, it is neither ſo mountainous, 
ſandy, or barren, as many other parts of Africa, 
but produces, or would produce, if duly cultivated, 
vaſt quantities of corn, wine, and oil: no county 
affords better wheat, barley, or rice; both the 
French and Spaniards fetch theſe from the Barbary 
coaſt, when they have a ſcarcity at home; and our 
5 of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon are often 
upplied with proviſions from thence. The plains 
of Fez and Morocco are well planted with olives, 
and there are no better grapes for making wine 
in the world, as the Jews at Tetuan experience; 
though the cultivation of vines is not encouraged 
among the Mahommedans, in conſequence of the 
precept in the Coran, forbidding the 22 of 
wine. Here are alſo other fruits, as dates, figs, 
railins, almonds, apples, pears, cherries, Pant 
citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, with 
plenty of roots and herbs, hemp, 'flax, ſugar, ho- 
ney, and wax; but they have not many foreſt trees, 
and ſcarce any good timber; poſſibly their ſoil is 
not proper for timber, or they take no care to pre- 
ſerve it, having little occaſion for any. gratis 
The animals of this part of Africa, whether 
wild or tame, are much the ſame we meet with 
to the ſouthward, except the elk, the elephant, 
and the rhinoceros, which no travellers pretend to 
meet with in the empire of Morocco ; and as' they 
| want theſe, ſo they have ſome others not to be 
tound in the South of Africa, particularly camels, 
dromedaries, and that fine breed of horſes, called 


' barbs, which, for their beauty and ſwiftneſs, can 


ſcarce be paralleled in the world. Nor are their 
5 horſes to be admired only for their beauty and 
| R ſpeed, 
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ſpeed, but their, uſe in war, being extremely ready 
to obey their riders upon the leaſt ſign, in charging, 
wheeling, or retiring ; ſo that the trooper has his 
hands very much at liberty, and can make the beſt 
uſe of his arms. ie "FR 


* 


As to mountains, the chief are that chain which 
des under the name of Mount Atlas, and runs 
the whole length of Barbary, from eaſt to weſt, 
paſſing through Morocco, and abutting upon that 
ocean, which ſeparates the eaſtern from the weſ- 
tern continent, and is from this mountain called 
the Atlantic Ocean. This mountain, as the poets 
feigned, ſuſtained the univerſe ; hence we ſee Atlas 
repreſented with the world upon his ſhoulders, and 
. deſcriptions of the globe, or ſets of maps dignified 
with the name of Aa Dr. Shaw, however, aſ- 
ſures us that this chain cannot ſtand in competition 
either with the Alps or Appennines for height. 
Near the ftreights ſtands [the mountain antiently 
called Abyla, and now, if we are not miſtaken, 
by our countrymen ſtiled the Apes hill. 
The principal rivers, beſides the Malva, or 
Mulvia above mentioned, which riſes in thegeſerts, 
and running from ſouth to north, divides' Moroeco 
from the kingdom of Algiers, are the Suz, Om- 
mirabih, Rabbatta, Larache, Darodt, Sebon, 
Gueron and Tenſift, which riſe in Mount Atlas, 


o 


and fall into the Atlantic Ocean. | | 
The chief capes are Cape Threeforks, on the 
Miditerranean, Cape Spartel, at the entrance of 
the ſtraits, Cape Cantin, Cape None, and Cape 
Rajador, on the Atlantic Ocean. 
Of the bays the moſt conſiderable are, the bay 
of Tetuan, in the Mediterranean, and the bay of 
Tangier, in the ſtrait of Gibraltar. | 
* There are ſome mines of very fine copper in 
this empire; but, if there are any of gold and 
n . et nen nme 
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ſilver, as ſome. writers tell us, they have never | 
been opened, as far as we can find. 

The traffic of the empire by land, is either with 
Arabia or Negroland : to Mecca they fend cara - 
vans, conſiſting of ſeveral thouſand camels, horſes, 
and mules, twice eyery year, partly for traffic, and 
partly. upon a religious acconnt; for, numbers of 
pilgrims take that opportunity of paying their de- 
votions 5 * — prophet. The goods they 
carry to the Eaſt are woollen 5 ures, V 

| 2 \Marocoa ns, ns, indigo, cochineal, and 15 
thers; and they 55 back from Fele ilk, 
3 ng and dr U 0 e NE ro- 
they It, an en manu | 
and beg gold and i ivory ih arg any: 
negroes; for from hence 7 is. that their emperor 
chiefly. recruits, his black cayalry, tho there. are 
born in the country; ey 
e of. both ſexes very hrs ns Je- 
rod, ho 1 for gi 255 
dae as the t fue a mu- 
ket, and ſerve ey of — 2 after ſome time ar 
preferred to be cavaliers: and as they have no * 
hopes or dependence but the favour of the empe- 
ror, they prove much. the moſt dutiful and mo 
quious of all his ſubjects, and indeed, ſu b 
tyranny over the reſt. The caravans 1 
ſtrong enough to defend themſelves a aal t 
wild Arabs in the deſerts of Afriea and Lias he 
notwithſtanding all their fy; ce, ſome of pred 
ſtragglers and baggage often fall into their hands: 
they are alſo forced to load 7 half of their Long 
with water, to prevent their ing Fog 
and thirſt in thoſe ene heir pron deſerts ; and 
js; ſtill a. more-dangerous enemy, and chat ; is che 
fand itſelf; when the winds riſe, the caravan is per- 
fectly blinded with duſt; and there have 1 * in⸗ 
ances 
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ſlances both in Africa and Aſia, where whole cara- 


vans, and even armies, have been buried alive in 
the ſands. There is no doubt alſo, but both men 


and cattle are ſometimes ſurpriſed: by wild beaſts, 


as well as robbers, in thoſe vaſt Ale the hot 
winds alſo, blowing over a long tract of buening 
ſand, are equal almoſt to the heat of an oven, and 
deſtroy / abundance of merchants and pilgrims; 
If it was not for devotion, and in expectation of 
very great gains, no man would 'undertake 4 jour- 
ney in theſe deſerts; great are the hazards and fa- 
tigues they muſt of neceſſity undergo ;' but thoſe 


that. go to Mecca aſſure themſelves of paradiſe if 


they die, and have uncommon honours paid them 
at home, if they ſurvive,” People crowd to be 
taken into the. Eaftern-caravansz and the gold that 


is found in the South, __ them no leſs Sdger' is 
undertake that journe. 


The natives have hardly-any-ernding veſſels; but 


are ſeldom without ſome corſairs. T ele and Eu- 


ropean merchant ſhips, bring: them whatever they 
want from abroad; as linen and woollen cloth, 
ſtuffs, iron wrought and unwrought, arms, gun- 


pawder, lead, and the lite? for which they take | 


in return, copper, wax, hides, Morocco leather, 


wool (which is very fine) gums, ſoap, Cates 4 
monds, and other fruits. f g ; 


4 T - 


The coins of this empire are a luce, a blan- 
quil, and ducat. The fluce is a ſmall copper 
twenty whereof make a blanquil, of . boy 


two-pence ſterling. The blanquil is of flver, and 


the ducat of gold, not unlike that of Hungary, 


and worth —— nine ſhillings. Both theſe pieces 


are ſo liable to be clipped and filed by the Jews; 


that the Moors always carry ſcales in their pockets 


to weigh them; and when they are found to be 


much diminiſhed in their weight, they are re- 


coined by the Jews, who are maſters of the . 
* 
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by which they gain a conſiderable profit; as they 
do alſo by exchanging the light pieces for thoſe 
that are full weight. Merchant's accompts are 
kept in ounces, ten of which make a ducat; but 
in payments to the government, it is ſaid, they 
will reckon ſeventeen one-half for a ducat. 

With reſpect to religion, the inhabitants of Mo- 
rocco are Mohammedans, of the ſect of Ali; and 


have a- mufti, or high prieſt, who is alſo the ſu» 


preme civil magiſtrate, and the laſt reſort in all 
Cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil; and the reſt of their 
clergy, who perform divine ſervice in their moſques, 
are the only judges in their provinces and great 
towns; except in matters of ſtate, and military af- 
fairs, of which the great officers and governors 
take cognizance, and ſometimes alſo controul the 
civil magiſtrate, impriſoning arbitrarily, and putting 
men to death without any trial or form of juſtice. 
They have a great -veneration for their hermits, 
and for idiots and madmen; as well as for thoſe, 
who by their tricks have got the reputation of. wiz- 
zards; all whom they look upon as inſpired perſons, 
and not only honour as ſaints, while they live, but 
build tombs and chapels over them when dead; 
which places are not only devoutly viſited by their 


devotees far and near, but are eſteemed inviolable 


caſes of treaſon. n 
Notwithſtanding the natives are zealous Mo- 
hammedans, they allow foreigners the free and open 
ne of their religion, and their very ſlaves 
ave their prieſts and chapels in the capital city. 
Here, as in all other Mohammedan countries, the 
Alcoran and their comments upon it, are their only 
written laws; and tho* in ſome inſtances, their 
cadis, and other civil magiſtrates, are controuled 
by the arbitrary determinations of their ' princes, 
baſhas, generals, and military officers, yet the lat- 
5 | | ter 


ſanctuaries for all ſorts of criminals, - except in 
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ter have generally a very great deference-and regard 
for their laws... Murder; theft, and adultery, ate 
commonly puniſhed with death; and their puniſn- 
. . for other crimes, particularly thoſe againſt 
che ſtate, are very cruel; as impaling, dragging 
the priſoner thro? the ſtreets EN ans. der ul | 
ll his fleſn is torn off; throwing him from a high 
tower upon, iron hooks; hanging him upon hooks 
till he dies; crucifying him againſt a wall; | and, 
indeed, the puniſhment and condemnation of cri» 
minals, is, in a manner: arbitrary; The empetor, 
or his baſhas, frequently turn executioners ; ſhoot 
| the offender, or cut him to pieces with their own 
hands, or command others to do it in their preſence. 
The emperor exerciſes an uncontroulable power 
over the lives and foxtunes of his ſubjefts.. The 
authority of the mufti, indeed, by their law, is 


ſaid to be ſuperior to his; and that if he was ta be 


ſummoned hefote the latter, even by the meaneſt of 
his ſubjects, he muſt ſubmit. But the danger of 
ſuch; an.artemps, which would only bring death 
and deſtruction ta the plaintiff, is of itſelf ſufficienc 
to deter them from it, were thoſe pontiffs leſs the 
emperor's creatures, than they commonly are. 

The public revenue hete ariſes chiefly from the 
taxes upon all poſſeſſions of the ſubject, and from 
a poll tax of. a ducat and a half on every head, a 
twelfth of all; the grain, a tenth of all the cattſe 
and goods, beſides many other duties, which ate oc. 
caſional and arbitrary. | To theſe we may add an 
nnual tax of ſi crowns per head on all the male 
|< from the age of fifteen yeats and upwards.z 
beſides other ĩmpoſts, which he Jays on them at his 
will and pleaſure. The Chriſtians alſo are forced to 
pay dear for the liberty of trading in his dominions, 
oyer and above the duties upon goods imported or 
exported .; The preſents alſo, that are made him by 
Chriſtian princes to obtain his friendſhip or alliance, 
Vor. VIII. O e or 
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or redreſs for their trading ſubjects, make no in- 


conſiderable part of his incomes. Add to all theſe 
the ſhare he has in the prizes that are made, which 
zs a fifth, if the 1 was made by a private veſ- 
ſel, and one if made by his ſhips of war, 
tho the muy charge of the latter is defrayed. wy 
his alcaids or governors. All the flaves bel 
him, only he allows fifty crowns a head for ſuc is 
did not fall to his ſhare. His whole revenue, or- 


dinary and extraordinary, is computed at five hun- 


dred quintals of ſilver, each worth three hundred 
and eighty five pounds ſterling; if the revenue of a 
monarch can be computed, who is continually plun- 
dering his ſubjects. | As to his military forces, it is 
computed that the black cavalry and infantry, do not 
amount to leſs than forty thouſand men, and the 


Mooriſh horſe and foot may be as many. His 


naval force conſiſts Nene of a few. e 
and row - boats. 

In regard to the charaQter of the Moors, they 
are ſaid to be a covetous unhoſpitable people, intent 
upon nothing but heaping up riches, to obtain 
which they will be guilty of the meant things, and 
ſtick at no manner of 

The Arabs alſo, who * as numerous as 
the Moors, have always had the character of a Pil. 
fering generation. 

The people who inhabit the hills, wit who hive 
the leaſt to do with the court and with traffic, are 
much the honeſteft people among them, and till 
retain a good ſhare * liberty, the government 
uſing them rather as allies, than ſubjects, leſt wry 
ſhould entirely diſown their authority. | 
| The Moors, however, with all their bad . 
lune are obſerved to be very dutiful to their 
rents, their princes, and ſuperiors. A plurality 
of wives is allowed here, as in other Mahomme- 
. conntries * 12 do F cobline themſelves 


to 


at . . * 
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to women, but keep boys, as they do in Turky. 
The woman who commits adultery is puniſned 


with death; but it is not difficult for them to ob- 
eren, ET 
The dead are carried to the grave in their uſual 
dteſs, the priefts ſinging before them, La illa A 
ills, Mabomet Reſout Alla, i. e. God is a great God, 
aud Mahomet his propf et. 
The Moors, or natives of the country, are of 
much the ſame complexion as the Spaniards on 
the oppoſite ſhore; but ſuch multitudes of negroes 
have been brought from Guinea, that you ſee almoſt mp 
as many black as white people, eſpecially about Me- 0 
quinez, where the court reſides. The habit of a 
Moor is a linen frock or ſhirt next his ſkin, a veſt 
of ſilk or cloth tied with a ſaſh, a pair of drawers, 
a looſe coat, his arms bare to the elbow, as well as = 
his legs, ſandals or flippers on his feet, and ſome- 
times people of condition wear buſkins : they 
ſhave their heads, and wear a turban, which is ne- 
ver pulled off before their ſuperiors, or in their 
temples ; they expreſs their reverence both to Gd 
and man by pulling off their ſlippers, which they 
leave at the door of the moſque or palace, and, 
when they attend their prince in the city, they 
run bare foot after him, if the ſtreets are ever ſo 
dirty. Their turbans are of fine ſilk, or fine 
linen. The habit of the women is not very diffe- 
rent from that of the men, except that they wear a 
fine linen cloth or caul on their heads, inſtead of 
a turban, and their drawers are much larger and 
longer than the men's. The women alſo, when 
they go abroad, have a linen cloth over their faces, 
with holes in it for their eyes, like a maſk. _ 
The kingdom of Morocco lies on the moſt weſtern . 
verge of Barbary, and is bounded, on the north, by 
the kingdom of Fez, from which it is parted by 
the Ommirabih, or Marbea ; on the ſouth, by the 
79 O 2 * river 


gr ee” 
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river Sus and Mount Atlas, which divide i it alſo, 
on the caſt from Biledulgerid, and on che weſt, by 
tlie Atlantis ocean; its utmoſt extent, from north 
to ſbuth, being ſomewliat above three degrees, and 
from eaſt to welt about five. It is divided into 
ſeven provinces, 'viz. thoſe of Morocco Proper, 
| Hea, Sus, Dacala, Tedla, Haſcora, and Gazula. 
Morocco, which gives name to the kingdom, 
and is its capital, ſtands on a fertile and delightful 
lain, about fix leagues from Mount Atlas, on the 
river Tansft or Goudet, and the ruins of the an- 
cone . Homerum. It was 1 berg a 
22 and ſplendid city, but now Above one- 
ah it lies Pente, and many of its noble 
moſques, baths, and other eek: ave been 
demohiſhed © the wats, thou one are ſtill 
three of the former ftanding. The royal palace 
here is like 4 little town Ge fortreſs,” incloſed 
with a high wall, and a large Gm, and' flank- 
ed with bigh” towers, "and other” works. The 
common | houſes” are moſtly of mud, plaiſtered 
cover, and flat at the to he Jews live in a ſe- 
parate Jah uarter by them ces, which is walled in. 
About If a league from the palace is the royal 
bower, called Montſomac, where is a prodi- 
gious number of lemon, olive, and other trees; 
and near the bower is x park, where. elephants, 
lions, ſtags; and other creatures are kept · for the 
diverſion of the court. 
The other towns worth mentionin are Tendeſt, 
Taradant, Meſſa, Aguer, Azamor, dazagan, Al- | 
medina, and Tefza; © © 5 
Tendeſt is the capital of the province of Hea, 
or Haha, and ſtands within land. 
Taradant, the capital of the province of Sus, 
ftands two miles ſouth of Mount Atlas. 
Meſſa ſtands near the mouth of Be. river Sus, 
at the foot of Mount Atlas. 8 
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Aguer is ſituated i in the_ ſame province, on the 
weſtern ſide of the river, near the e. to which 
it gives name. 
Azamot, the capital of the province of Ducala, 
ſtands on the gulph, to which it gives name, at the 
mouth of the Ommirabih, or Amarbea. 5 
Mazagan, which the Portugueſe took poſſeſſion 1 
of after their abandoning Saffi, and which they 
- have been lately obliged to ſurrender. to the Moors 
by capitulation, ſtands on the ſea-coaſt, about 
fix leagues eaſt of Amazor. The walls are built 
after the modern manner, of ſtone and mortar. 
The- ſea incloſes it on one fide, and a deep ditch, 
without the walls, on the others and a vey deep 
well ſupplies it with ſweet water. | 
Almedina is the capital of the inland province of 
Haſcora or Eſcura. Its name ſignifies, The City, 
in the Arabic. There is another of the ſame name 
Saler province of Ducala, between Azamor and 
Sallee. 
Petra, the capital of the province of Tedla, or 
Tedela, ſtands on the ſide of Mount Atlas, being 
—_— and un and ſurrounded by a marble 
wa 
Five Ales from the ſea coaſt, near Cape Ozem, 
in the province of Hea, lies the iſland of Modo- 
gar, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Erythrea of the 
antients, where is a garriſon of about two hundred 
men, to guard the gold and ſilver mines in the ad- 
jacent mountains. 
On the coaſt of Morocco ate alſo the towns of 
Santa Cruz and Saffi; the one at the mouth of * +» WM 


the river Suz, .and the other at chat of the o 
Gondet. 
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The kingdom of Fez is bounded by the Me · 
diterranean on the north; by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the weſt ; on the ſouth by the river Ommirabih, or 
- Marbea, which ſeparates it from Morocco; and 
'on the eaſt by a line, drawn from the Mulva, or 
Mulvia, to the great Mount Atlas, which divides 
it on that ſide from the kingdom of Algiers. It 
made antiently the weſtern part of Mauritania 
- Tingitana, and is rather larger than Morocco, 
extending from eaſt to welt; about twywo hundred 
and ſeventy miles, where broadeſt, that is from 
from 19. 20“, to 79. weſt longitudę; and is pretty 
near of the ſame extent from ſouth to north, as ly- 
ing between 189. and 36“, of latitude. It is alſo 
much richer and more fertile than Morqco in all 
ſorts of grain, fruit, cattle, wax, and would be ſtil! 
more ſo, if it was duly cultivated; but ſuch is the 
indolence of the natives, ho are contented with a 
bare ſufficiency for themſelves, and have no incli- 
nation, but rather a diſlike, to the ſending any 
grain out of the kingdom, that a great part of 
its rich lands lie waſte and neglectec. 


. % 


This kingdom is divided into the ſeven-provinces 
of Fez Proper, Temeſna, Aſgar, Habat, Errif or 
El-Riffe, Garet or Alcaia, and Chaouz or Chau-. 
Some geographers make only one province of A- 
gar and Habat, under the name of Algarbe. 
The pringipal, places in Fez Proper are Fez, the 
apital of the whole kingdom, Mequinez, and Sale, 
. ⅛˙ en SV i 


% 


Fez, ſuppoſed to be the antient Volubilis, ſtands 
on a river of the ſame name, in latitude : 339. 8 
and weſt longitude 4*. 25. about twenty-eight. 
leagues ſouth from the Mednerranean, thirty-three- 

eaſt from the Atlantic Otean, and near two _— 
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and ſixty north-eaſt of Morocco. It is very large, be- 
ing computed to contain three hundred thouſand in- 
habitants, and a great number of moſques, baths, 
caravanſeras, palaces, ſeraglios, colleges, warehouſes,” 
magazines, and other magnificent ſtructures. The 
ſtreets ſwarm with men of all profeſſions, and with 
merchants of all ſorts ;; this place being eſteemed. 
the general magazine of Barbary, to which all ſorts 
of goods are brought, and exchanged, and ſent in- 
to the other provinces to be exchanged for thoſe of 
the country. The goods exported are leather of 
ſeveral ſorts, particularly that called marroquin or 
morocco leather, the manufacture of the country z 
ſkins; hides, wool, oftrich feathers, copper, Gates, al- 
monds, figs, raiſins, olives, wax, honey, horſes, ſilks, 
of their own manufacture, a ſort of cotton and flax 
cloth of the ſame, indigo, cochineal, variety of cali or 
pot aſh for ſoap, gold-ducats, &c. &c. of all which 
the Jews, who are here above five thouſand, are the. | 
chief brokers.” The inns, excepting thoſe where th 
Chriſtians reſort, are mere brothels, where the moſt 
wicked and unnatural crimes are perpetrated with 
impunity; the landlords entertaining in them a ſet 
of the moſt impudent catamites, who are even per- 
mitted» to go about the ſtreets, and, by their effe- 
minate! voices and behaviour, to entice ſtrangers to 
their beaſtly and abominable ſtews, The emperor 
has a palace here; but his chief reſidence is at Me- 

uinez, ſituated about they miles welt of Fez, on 
the river-Subu or Sabour, and ſuppoſed to be the 
_ antient Gilda. It is ſurrounded by fine parks and 
' olive-grounds, and contains much the ſame number 
of inhabitants as Fez. The royal palace ſtands 
higher than the city, and is about three miles in 
compaſs, ſurrounded with ſtrong walls. This city - 
is alſo the reſidence of the mufti, or high-prieft, . 
and there is a particular quarter for the Jews, who. 
are very numerous, both in the city and province; 
| O4 Sallee, x 
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Sallee, the antient Sala, is ſituated on the At- 
lantie Ocean, at the mouth of a river, called Ba. 
ragrag or Burreg deb. The harbour here, though 
the beſt in the whole empire, and the rende z vous 
of the corſairs, or Sallee rovers, as.they; are called, 
is almoſt dry at low, and bas not aboye twelve feet 
at high water, together with a very. inconvenient 
bar. All the merchandizes imported pay a tenth; | 
of their value to the government; but but the prin- 
cipal wealth of the place ariſes from its piratical 
trade. The Sallee rovers, though ben ſmall veſ- | 
fels, are crowded, with men, hough ometimes take 
valuable prizes, There are no merchant ſhips here, 
any where elſe in the em 1 DERE belonging, to the 
Moors, nor is any foreign trade carried. them 


: 1 their own bottoms. And deed i 755 ſcems a 


pineſs, that all the Morocco dominions do not 
110 0 one tolerable harbour. ' Better ports might 
be an inducement to anicreaſe their naval force, and 
conſequently to become a greater annoyance but 
"vg floutiſhing, fair trade could be. expected under 
a. government ſo deſpotic, oppreſſive, and rapa- 
cious. The land is judged e of, producing 
@ hundred times more than the inhabitants can 
conſume, yielding three crops a year. yet, ex · 
c#pt within about thre e leagues of a town,, it has 
no proprietor, Thoſe nic Ho a little monęy are 
afraid to let it gut upon intereſt, leſt they ſhould 
be reputed wealthy, an and conſequently. become a 
prey: for this reaſon they bury it, with any fur- 
niture they have of value, nothing being ſen in 
their houſes mi a mat or two ta lic on, — je 
ordmaty things The tyranny of the goverament | 
is faid to be th motive of the Arabs continuing a 
wandering life, leſt, by living in fixed habitations, 
they ſhouſd forfeit a1 paper and. n 105 8 
e of che e ba ge 15 | 
| 4 
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The capital of the province of Tameſna is Ra- 
bat; ſituated at the mouth of the Gueron, or Bur- 


regreg, and ſpanked e the Opidum of Pro- 


lemp 


In the province of Afear the principal place, 


are Larache and Alcas- quiver. 18 i 
The firſt; ſuppoſed. to be the Lixus of Ptolemy, 


and the Lixa of Pliny, is ſituated on the. Atlantic 
Ocean, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, 


thirty threg leagues north-weſt from Fez. It has 
2 ſmall harbour, and is ſtrongly fortified, having 
been in the hands of the Spaniards 52 near one 
hundred years. 
Aleas- quiver is Nituated alſo. on the Atlantic, 
near; the river Larache, and was once an by 
the Portugueſe. 


In the province of Habat hs. oak remarkable 


Places are Arzilla, Tangier, Ceuta, and Tetuan. 
Axgilla, the antient Zilia or Zelis, was long held 


both by the Spaniards and Portugueſe. It ftands, 


on the Atlantic, about eleven leagues from the 
mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar, and chin) 
three north · weſt from Fez. 


Tangier, formerly Tingis, from which the pro- | 


vince was ſtile Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingi- 
tana, ſtands on a bay not far from the ſtrait of Gib- 
raltar. In 1662, this town belonged to the Portu- 
gueſe, at which time it was given to our king, 


Charles II. upon, his marriage with the Infanta of | 


Portugal; but he, growing weary of the charge of 
keeping it, cauſed it to be blown up and deſtroyed 
in 1684. ever ſince, it hath been only a poor fiſh- 
N90 Between Arzilla and rn lies Cape 


Ceuta, antiently Septa. Arx Septenſis, or Eailiſſa, 


ſtands eaſtward of Tangier, near the ſtraits mouth, 


and at the foot of a mountain, called by the antients 
Abylaor Abyle, and one of Hercules's Pillars, and 
now Ape's Hill. It is well fortified, hath a good 

; | hate 
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£ harbour, And is a \ biſhop's fee, ſuffragan to that of 


Liſbon.” The Spatifards have been long in poſſef. 
ſion of it; but the Moors keep it conſtantlyblocked 
up. Near it is the famed mountain with ſeven 


ſummits, the Septem Fratres of Mela, and the 


Heptadelphi of Ptolemy. 
Seven leagues ſouth of Ceuta, on the ain coaſt, 
is the town of Tetuan or Tetegin, ſituated on the 


river Cus, about three miles from the ſea, and in a 


ſpacious plain, abounding with orchards, gardens, 


walks, &e. It contains about thirty thouſand in- 
habitants, of which five thouſand are Jews, and is 


ſurrounded with a low mud wall, and a ditch, in 


many places filled up. The chief ſtrength of tbe 
place conſiſts in a garriſon of fifteen hundred foot, 
and four hundred horſe. Ir is faid to be one of the. 


handſomeſt and pleaſanteſt towns in Barbary, com- 
manding a fine proſpect of the ſea and neighbour- 
ing country: the inhabitants alſo are ſaid to be 
more courteous than in the other towns. The 


brſha's' palace here is very magnificent. On one 


of the adjacent eminences is a burying-ground, 


adorned with ſuch a number of cupolas and pyra- i 


mids, that it looks like a city by Itſelf. 


The chief place in the province of Errif 5 Go 


mer, or Valez de la Gomera, which ſome ſupp Ne 


to be Ptolemy's Aira. It ſtands on the coaſt of 
the Mediterranean, over-againſt' a ſmall: focky 
iſland, called Pennon de Velez, Om. the. Spa- 


niards keep a garriſon. 


In the province of Garet the moſt "convierable. 
pid is Melilla, ſituated on the Mediterranean, at 
the bottom of a bay called by mariners Entre · fol- 
cos. Its antient name of Ruſſadirum was changed | 
into Melilla, from the great quantity of honey its 

10 erable town, with 


territory affords. It is a conſid 


an indifferent harbour. Near it is a large lake, 


whieh: has a communication with the ſea; and 1 
b n e town, 


ww; 1 
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town, called Caſaſa, which ſtands on and gives 


maten L eite de ele deer ea er 
Metagonium, bard by the river Mulucha. 


' The thief town of the inland province of Chaus, 
or'Cuz, is Dubdu, fituated on the declivity of a 
hill, twenty leagues ſouth of Melilla. 


1 8 


The KINGDOM of ALGIER. 
Wii ens, 345.3 | ; L 


ne Bon moſt powerful ſtate on this coaſt, . 
is boundedi on the eaſt by Tunis; on the weſt by the. 

kingdom of Fez ; on the north by the Mediterra-, | 
nein; and on the ſouth by the Deſert of Biledulge-- 
rid; extending from weſt to eaſt, or from the river il 
Tivunt to the Guadalbarbar, or Zaine, above four . | 
hundred and fifty miles; and from about an hun- 725 | 
dred and fifty miles to forty in breadth. It com- _ 
prehends the antient Mauritania Cæſarienſis, with | 
a part of Numidia Proper, called alſo formerly the. © N 
Country of the Maſſyli, and Terra Metagonitis. bl 
The air of this country is healthful and tem- | | 
perate 3” neither too hot in ſummer, nor too 
1 in winter. The winds are ge- 
nerally from the weſt · by-· north to the eaſt: thoſe 

from the eaſt are common at Algier, from 

May to September, at which time the wefter- | 

ly Winds take place, and become the moſt fre- s 
quent: the ſoutherly winds, which are uſually hot 

and Violent, are not frequent at Algier; they blow 

ſometimes” for five or ſix days together, render- 
ing the air ſo exceſſively ſuffocating, that, during 

their contihuance, the inhabitants are obliged to 

ſprinkle their floors with water. It is ſeldom knowa - - 

to rain in this climate, during the ſummer ſeaſon ; 

and in moſt parts of the Sahara, or Deſert, on... . 

the ſouth" of Algier, they have no rain at all. 

The ſea-coaſt ' of great part of this country is 
mountainous and rocky; but the inner Mediter- 
n ranean 


\ 
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ranean parts are diverſified, with a beautiful in- 
terchange of bills and plains, which grow leſs 
capable of cylture, in proportion as they ap- 


N a0 the Sahara. In many places, for ſeveral 


agues together, nothing is to be ſeen but a ſoli- 
fary deſert, in others; fruitful diſtricts abounding 
in corn, fruit and paſture. Theſe laſt enjoy a 
conſtant verdure; for in February the trees begin 
to bud, and in April eo font 35 fruit in full 
growth, which are moſtly ripe by May. The 
apes are. fit to gather in June, and the figs, 
aches, neclarines, apricots, olives, nuts, &c. 
an Auguſt. There is but one kind of wheat and 
harley cultivated in this country; in ſome dittricts, 
where” they have a command of water during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, the natives cultivate rice; Indian 
corn, and particularly a white fort, of millet, which 
the Arabs call drah, and prefer to barley for the 
futtenibg of their cattle : oats are not cultivated at 
all by the Arabs, the horſes of this country feeding 
altogether upon barley. The Moors and Arabs 
continue to tread: out their corn, after the pri- 
mteive cuſtom in the Eaſt; after it is trodden out, 
they winnow it by throwing it up into the air with 
, ſhovels, lodging it afterwards in matramores or ſub- 
terraneous magazines. Beſides the fruit mentioned 
above, here, are great numbers of palm plum, 
cherry, mulberry, appk, pear, pomegratate;/ ard 
olive trees, with prickle pears, and walnuts, but 
no filbert, gooſeberry; or currant trees. Beſides 
r eee 
fer riding and carrying. burdens, Pr. Shaw' men- 
tions another animal, called the kumrah, alittle 
ſerviceable beaſt of burden; begot betwixt an aſs an 
- a*cow, being ſingle hoofed like the aſs but having 
tlie Gl and Peas, except the horns, like a cow, 
* and a {kin ſleeker than that of an als. Aon 
2851 
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the wild i heaſts are the lion eee 


tyger is not a native of Barbar. nd 
The principal tivers of Algier are the Wed Ki. 
beer, antiently called Ampſaga; the Wed el Dſahab, 
or giver of gold; Wed el Hammam, twenty miles 
ta the weſt af Conſtantina; Wed el Sigan, fifteen 
miles do the ſouth weſt from Phyſgech; Sei- bouſe, 
the: Arwua of Pliny 3; the Ma- fragg „ Ptolemy? 8 
Rubricatus, falling into: the ſea, 9 0 Wilen eaſt of 
Seit honſe z/ the Zaine, which bounds thisckingdom 
to the gaſt i the Manſoureah, antiently called Seſaris; 
the riyer of Bopjciah, antienthy Niffava, Arey an- 
tienzly Serbetis. a large river, the weſter Branch 
of Which, is called Shurffa, and. the eaſtern Wed el- 
e e u ee El KEN. 
vantity of that fruit in adjacent 
—— the Hameeſe, ſuppoſed to be the 1 
ä Ju the Wed el, Meilah, the Flumen Salſüm 
the antients; the Major, Tafna and Shelliff. 
"\The principal mguntains ate thoſe- branches of 
Mount Atlas on, the foutb; extending from eaſt to 
weft, Jihbel Aureſs, or Evreſs, the Mons Audus 
of. Prplemy, and Mons Auraſius of the middle age; 
that called : Thambes, extending itſelf" as far as 
— 5 W the Waonaſhreeſe, containing mines of 
| ld mountains: of om, and Callab, 
e ene. 1. dote. 132 
be principal capes or N 
called by te: Moors Aſhoune Monker, Nackas,' 
| Foes — gn. ar Mellack, Sebba Rous, or Seven 
as el Hamrah, or the Red Cape, C 
the antient Hippi promontorium. Aſhoune- 
maugker In 33 be the Vabat of Pto- 
lemy ; the Nackos, or Cape Tennes, the Pro- 
montorium Apollinis, and Ras Hunneine, or Mel 
lack, or Cape Hone, the Promontorium Magnum. 
Add n Cape Fegula, ag Faleon, Cape 
Ivy, 


Ti 
ol 0 
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Ivy, N carb Cape Bugia, and Cape 


Metaf; aZ. | 19 pt yohaa 1a 0 lich inn Our: 
"he princip: | curioſities in chis kingdomare,"; a 
bridge be Roman, workmanſhip, over the river 
Booemah ; the rich hen ries in the mountains 
Beni Boo-Taleb; the luke warm ſprings bubbling up 

within a large ſquare baſin, ſixteen leagues to the 
eaſt of Conſtantina, ſuppoſed to bethe AqueCalicz, 


or Aquz Tibelitanæ of the antients; the veins! 


of a Roman ci called at preſent: Caſſerg to 
the northward: © the mountain, named ꝗqibbel 
Afroone; the tivulet of ſalt water, which glides 
through the Valley Dammer Cappy, i. e. Iron Cate; 
the latge ſalt - pita five miles to the ſouthwards' of 


_ Arzew ; the Jibbel Mineſs, an entire mountain of 


ſalt; the Hammam, or Bath of n antiently 
Aquæ Calidz, Colonia, c. 1 51 0 


de chief bays are rhoſe of Marfilquiver, Oran, 


* Al r, and Bugia. 5 * of my Nn 21 i ; 


s to the government of Algiers, it is in reality 


an abſolute monarchy ; for though the dey ſome- 


times aſſembles a divan, conſiſting of the chief 
officers of the ſtate, and of the Janas, and de- 
mands their advice in matters of importance, . 
he acts by his ſole authority, . whenever he pleaſes: 
yet he is elective, his ſon never inheriting by de- 
ſcent, and the election is by the army: Thoſe 
who have no relation to the army are excluded from 
any ſhare in the election. There are frequently 
ſeveral candidates named upon a vacancy, and 
when they have fixed upon one, they all cry out 
Alla barick, God proſper you, and ſhower. dow§m 
his bleflings upon you; and whether the perſon 
is willing to accept the honour or not, he is imme- 
4 inveſted with the caftan, or robe of ſove- 
reignty; then the cadi is called, who declares, 


that God has vouchſafed to call him to the govern- 


& Fg ment 


= 


8; &. KB; Nan Wn: 
ment of that kingdom; and that he is to main- 
tain; his ſubjects in their liberties and properties, 
exhorting him to employ his utmoſt care for the 
proſperity of his country, and duly to adminiſter 
Juſtice and it is ſaid he actually fits adminiſ- 
e. zuſtice from five in the l till noon, 
and from one till four; hearing and determining 

all cauſes, that are brought before him, without 
any aſſociates or aſſiſtants, but four ſecretaries. 
His judgements are arbitrary, except in caſes re- 
gulated by the Coran, and there lies no appeal from 
his tribunal; but as the military men not only 
elect, but depoſe, or put him to death, when- 
ever they apprehend he does not conſult their in- 
tereſt, -he is obliged to be very cautious in every 
deeree he makes. The want of ſucceſs alſo, in any 
inſtance, ſeldom fails to occaſion a rebellion; and 
then it is well if the dey is not ſacrificed to che 
fury of the ſoldiery, and another elected, in whoſe: 
_ they may hope their affairs will -proſper 
an nnr 55; 12.53 BANZD ut 
The whole force of Algiers conſiſts in about fix 
thouſand Turks and Cologlies, who are employed 3 
either in gariſoning towns, in marining their cruiſers, 1 
or forming three flying camps, that are ſent out 
every ſummer under the command of the provin- 
cial. viceroys. To the Turkiſh troops we may 
join two thouſand Mooriſh horſe and foot, yet theſe, 
though kept in conſtant pay, being hereditary ene - 
mies to the Turks, are not much depended on. 
The method therefore that is uſed to keep this 
large and populous kingdom in obedience, is 
chiefly by fomenting the diſputes and diviſions, 
that always ſubſiſt among the Arabian tribes, and; 
princes; for were. the Arabs to lay aſide their 
quarrels, and act in concert, they would ſoon be 
able to tid themſelves of the Turk. 


e 45 
Theſe 
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_-. Theſe Arabs live here under tents, as they do 


| almoſt every where elſe. None of them follow 
any regular trade or employment; but their whole 


life is one continued round of idleneſs and diver- 
ſion; when no paſtime calls them abroad; they do 
pothing all the day but loitet at home, ſmoke their 
or repoſe themſelves under ſome neighbour- 
ing ſhade. They have vo reliſn at all for domeſ- 
tic pleaſures, and are rarely known to cohverſe with 
their wives; or play with their children; What they - 
value above every: thing, and place their tigheſtda- 
tisfaftion in, is riding and managing their horſes. 
The Arab women make the cloathing and furniture 
for their family, particularly their Hykes, or Woollen 
blankets, and the webs dec hair for their tents. 
The greateſt part of the Mooriſh women would 
| be reckoned beauties: even in Britain; their Chil: 
dren: certainly have the fineſt-complexions of any 
nation whatſoever. ' The boys indeed, by wearing 
only the tiara, are-expoſed ſo much to the foo Uh 
they quickly attain the ſwarthineſs of Arabs, - but 
_ the girls keeping more ät home, preſetve their 
| — till they are thirty, at which age they are 
ſually paſt child bearing. It ſometimẽs happens, 
that one of theſe girls is a mother at elevets, and a 
grand. mother at two and twenty. 
The Algerines are great pirates, and deckel 
the moſt formidable of all Africa. They are ex- 
tremely avaricious and cruel to thoſe that fall into 
6 to the Chriſtians 
The kingdo lier is divided Hh echtes 
provinces, . 21 are but few tons in it of ö 
any note even along the ſea. coaft, except” the ca- 
ital, which gives name to it, and is ſuppoſed: ro 
the antient lcoſtum. The Aribs,- who have 
aboliſbed all the Roman names, call it Al Geꝛir, 
or the Iſland, on account of a ſmall *ohe"thar lies 
00 to its * and that hath been corrupted 


into 


„ 


* 


pro Algier. It ſtands on the declivity of a hill, fo 
that the houſes riſe one above another, by which 


means. they have $ fol view of the ſea. The 


walls are twelve thick, flanked | with towers 
and baſtions, and ſurrounded with a, wide. dutch. 


The houſes are built in a very different manner 


- 


from thoſe in Europe, and ate only one ſtory highs 
they have no gardens behind, but only on the tops, 
which are covered with earth; nor have they. any 
chignies,: the fires being made in large earthen 
480 placed near the door to let out the ſmoke. 


Which ſtands in the heart of it, is the largeſt and 
nobleſt. Here are alſo. about fixty public baths, 
ſome of them finely paved with marble z upwards 
of a hundred moſques, moſtly ſituated along the 
ea - ide; plenty of taverns. and cooks” ſhops, 
kept 0 fy Chriſtian ſlaves ; a great num- 


ber of public fountains, and magnificent tombs, 
The mole or harbour, and the {mall iſland lying 
bt to it, are defended by ſeveral forts, ons 
of which called the imperial caſtle, commands the 

whole city and harbour. The great men let their 
beards grow; but the reſt ſnave both head and face, 


f all the buildings of the city the dey's palace, 


leaving only a pair of whiſkers, and à lock on the 
5 2 75 


h which they fancy they will be drawa up 
to Paradiſe. We are told there are above cighteen 
. thouſand gardens about the city, with ſummer 
bouſes,. and other accommodations, and plenty of 


all ſorts of fruit. The Chriſtian ſlaves are'very 


numerous, not only in this city, but all yer the 
kingdom, the corſairs continually bringing freſh 
ſupplies, of them. The country ſeats in the: neigh- 


bourhood are little White houſes, ſhaded by a va- 


. riety of fruit trees, and ever · greens, and well ſup · 


plied. with water from many rivulets and fountains. 


According to Dr. Shaw, the town, when he was 
i bout two thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, 
| of fifteen, 


* 
o 
ey, 
- 
b 
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fifteen thouſand Jews, and a hundred thouſand Mo- 


hammedans, with a few dens” ee = 156 
Ih be greateſt commerce of the Algerines con- 
ſiſts in the merchandize which they obtain by 
ratical plunder of the Chriſtians over the whole 


1 vt 
| 4 and part of the ocean. Above 


two thouſand ſhops ate kept in the two Bazars by 


foreigners. The marine here is ſo ſtrong, that they 


fit out every year upwards of twenty veſſels, hav- 
ing three or four hundred men each on board. 


Of the other towns the chief are Conſtantina, 


antiently Cirta, ſtanding about thirty leagues from 
the Mediterranean; Gigeri, ſituate. on the ſea- 


coaſt, about forty leagues eaſt of Algiers; Bugia, 
the antient Saldæ, ſtanding on the ſame coaſt, be- 


tween Gigeri and Algier, and giving name to a 


bay; Tenez, the capital of à province, about 
two miles from the ſea,” between Oran and Algier; 
Sargel, about fifteen miles from the ſea, between 
Tenez and Algier; Moſtagan, on the ſea- ebaſt, at 


the mouth of the river Shelif, twenty miles eaſt of 
Oran; Mazagran, a ſtrong town with a large con- 


venient port, not far from Oran; | Mazalquiver, 
a ſmall town, ſuppoſed to be the Portus Magnus of 
Ptolemy, having a · very ſpatious haven ſituate ſome 


miles weſt of Oran, and belonging to the Portu- 
gueſez Oran, a ſtrong town, ſuppoſed by ſore to be 


the Colonia Unica of the Romans, ſtanding a hun- 


dred and fifty miles weſt of Algier; Tremecen, an- 


tiently Timiſſi, a large and well fortified town not far 
from the ſea; Sgigata, or Stora, the Ruſigada of 


Ptolectiy;-at the eaſtern extremity of the gulph, to 
which it gives name; Tagoeite, a {mall Port, the 
antient Sulluco, or Coſlops Parvus of Ptolemy; 
Bona, called by the Moors Blaid el Aneb, or Town 
of Jujebs, from the plenty of them gathered in 


the neighbourhood, ſtanding on a gulph, called 


antiently-the gulph of Hippo, from the city of 
1. „ ee ee 
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tet name, che ruins of which are yet to be ſeen 
about a mile from Bona; Jejel, ſuppoſed to be | 
the antient Igilgili; Tifiſſaq, ws antient Tipaſa; 
 Sherſhall; the antient Jol or Julia Cæſatea, having 
a fine port; Breſk, the antient Cunucius, Goriugh 
or Gunugus; Tnis or Tennis, near the cape. of 
that name'; Tackumbreer, fuppoſed to be the 18. 
* Siga, wide river Tafna; fra * 


8 or S 


The, K5ndd'om of runs. 


Tus Lid dom, 4 part of the once celebrated | 

7 rol of Carthage or Africa Propria, is bound- _ 
ed on the eaſt by Tripoli; on the welt by the river 
| Guatlilbdrbarg which” parts it from Algier; on 
the ſouth by Biledulgerid, properly fo called; and 
on the 2 by the Mediterranean, extending from 
eaſt to weſt almoſt lixty leagues, and from fouth to 
north about 2 hundted and fre. 

The ſoil is barren and Bid except FER 
the weſt,  whete it is pretty fertile, being wateted 
by ſeveral rivers, as the Guadilbarbar, the Me- 
* jerdab;'antieritly Bagadras, or Baragada, the Ha- 
mdeſe, the Myſki- -anah, the Miliana, antiently 
Catada, and thè Gabbs, antiently Triton. 

' Befides ſothe ſmaller ones, here is a large "lake, 
called Shibkak el Lowdeah, or the lake of Marks, 
fron a number of trunks of palm trees that! are 
placed at proper diftances, to direct the caravans. 
This lake extends itſelf near twenty leagues from eaſt 
to welt, ati is interſperſed with ſeveral dry ſpots, 
or iſlands: dne of theſe, though uninhabited, is 
of a conſiderable” extent, and well ſtocked . 7 
dee weer 

Some of the vallies of Tunis are veryfruirful, vite- | 
ducing corn, oil. and grapes; and no country is more 
E forthe culture o 72 as rar bot e 

| DRE” EY” TE fy 


F 
— 
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| berry trees, r their animale: they have a pro- 
diger number of camels, and fine horſes. 
The mountains are ſome branches e that 


run through a great part of it- 


The principal bays are thoſe of the antient Cai 
. thage, the bay of Tunis, and the gulphs of Sidra 
and Guletta; and the-capes thoſe. of Biſcrta, Car- 
thage, Bona, Mezurat,and Rozatim, Cape Blanco, 
and Cape Zibeeb. . 
Among the drintipal curiolitics al antiquities 
it are.ro:be ranked the Hammam Leet, a noted bath, 
very much reſorted. to by the citizens of Tunis; 
; - the . bath, with ſome ruins, | at, .the Creek of 


k £48 fo $8 3&8 


as ſtone, and of 2 reddiſh or p purple 0 op z the 
lead ores at Jibbel Riſ- ſaſs, near e Leef; 
0 he ruins of Carthage, and other; antient cities. 
choſe of Carthage, there Rill remain ſome 
of the ſpacious ciſterus or reſervoirs of water, which 
vas brought ourof the country, about thirty miles, 
by atched aqueducts, part af which are ſtill remain- 
ing, bein — — t Le The city ſtood on 
a peninſula, and on an elevated ſituation, and there- 
fore was very eaſily fortified; but there is no freſh 
3 near it, which was the reaſon that they were 
ged' to fetch it er ſo. great a diſtance. About 
4 Ami miles alſo to the ſquth of Tunis, there is 
| | remaining, a Roman. amphitheatre, whereof 
four parts in five are yet entire; it is of an oval 
ene three ſtories high, and:would contain thirty 
ors. : = this kingdom lies part 
; 8 jo cle ſandy tracts, called N the greate! 
5 & and the leſſer Syrtis. 1 4 


— 
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rells us, that there ate no leſs than fifteen thouſand 
Hicenſed harlots in the city,exclufive of their concu- 


/ 


bines. The ruins of Carthage Ie about fifteen miles 


to the north weſt. The French'conſeÞs houſe here 


is lofty, ſpacious, richly furniſhed; and bf modern ar- 


| chite cture. The magazines, warchouſes, and dwell. 


ings of the Chriſtian merchants, are in a ſuburb 
towards the ſea. The territory about the city is 
well cultivared, and produces great variety of fruit, 
$8 lemons, oranges, pomegranates, olives,&c. and 

heat; but the laſt'is very dear, and eaten only by 


the rich. There is a kind of herb, called harix, 


Which if eaten to the quantity of a bare ounce, 


will exhilerate a man a whole da 5 5 and ie 
t 


comes dear. A ſort of mad, or rather raſcally fel- 


Jos here, who go about the ſtreet bare headed, and 
Vithout ſhoes or ſtockings, are held in great vene- 


ration by the Mohammedans. The women are 


handſome; and thoſe of faſhion'go' richly dreſſed 
and adorned, but with their faces veiled. As th 


| have no windows in the fronts of their houſe, 


; * ſafe. 


en European, when in the ſtreets, is apt to fancy, 


| "rhar he is walking between two dead walls. 


The lake or bay of Tunis, reckoned'on&of the 
wie commodjous-in the Mediterranean, is joined 
to that} of Guletta, by a narrow paſſage, Which, 
with two caſtles chat e e | kes it af 


he other ate . the kingdom Solch men. 
tjoning are, Nabal, a thriving and induſtrious mo- 


dern top, near the ſea, abour three e of BE» caſt of 


Tuns, ad à forlong to the weſt 


antient 


5 Nespolis; Urbs, about two lesgyes fouth of: Tu- 
ms where 25 ſtill to be ſeer one noble antient 
remains; Be gia, abput thirty leagves towards the 
wieſt from Tüte, and eight from the ſea Sduſa, ot 
| Sufa. oh the ſea · coaſt, erg the iſlard Pen- 
deleria Mehedia, nn.) a neck of land waſhed 2 


_ adder; Clybea, a village, five leagues ſouth-eaſt of 
Cape Bon, near which ſtood the antient Clypea, or 


*q 


coaſt, not far from Suſa, thought to be the antient 
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both ſides by the ſea, to the eaſt of Tunis; Cair- 
wan, a large town, ſituated in a ſpacious plain not 
far from the coaſt ; Boo-ſhatter, ſituated where 


Utica is fuppoſed to have ſtood, on the ſame gulph 
as Carthage; Moraiſah, fuppoſed to be the antient 
Maxula, two leagues north of Solyman, and eight 


ſouth of Tunis; Gurbos, or Hammam-Gurbos, 
thought to be the antient Carpis, and lying above 
a degree more ſoutherly than Carthage ; Lowh- 
areah, ſuppoſed to be the antient Aquilaria, near the 
Promontorium Mercurii, now Cape Bon, or Raſ- 


Clupea; Gurba, ſeven leagues ſouth-weſt. and-by- 
weſt of Clybea, ſuppoſed to be the antient Curu- 


bis; Bizerta, eight miles to the ſouth · and · by- weſt 
of Cape Blanco, thought to be the antient Hippo 


Zarytus, near which lie the capes antiently called 


PromontoriumApollinis and Promontorium Candi- 
dum, and now, by the Tunifians, Raſ-el-abeadh 


and Raſ-Zibned; Zowan, or Zagwan, a ſmall town 


in the ſummer · circuit of Tunis, ſuppoſed to be the 


antient Zeugis, or Zeugitana; Herkla, on the ſea- 


Adrumetum, and the Heraclea of the Lower Em- 
pire; Demaſs, the antient Thapſus, ſeated on the 


cCoaſt, three miles eaſt- by · ſouth of Tobulba; Ferre- 


anah, an inland town, ſuppoſed to be the antient 


Thala; Thainee, the antient Thenæ or Thena, on 


the coaſt of the Leſſer Syrtis; Mahareſs, ſeated 
four leagues to the weſt of Thainee, where the an- 


tient Macadama is thought te have ſtood; and El- 
Medea, five miles to the ſouth of Demaſs, by ſome 


place at Selecto, five miles to the ſouth-by-weſt of | 


ſuppaſed to be the Turris Hannibalis, which others 
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Tie Kinooon of TRIPOLL - 


LET i 1 n 08. 1 5 

Thbis kingdom, containing the antient Regio. 
Syrtica, with a part of Cyrenaica, is bounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean; on the eaſt 


by Barca; on the ſouth by Sabara, or the Great 
Deſert; and on the weſt partly by Tunis, and 
partly by Biledulgerid. It extends upwards, of a 


of 


thouſand miles along the coaſt, 


I.!he climate, the people, their government, volt. 


Fon, and cuſtoms, are much the ſame here as in 
unis; for here is a dey or bey, who is @ kind of 


doge or chief, as well as general of the whole na- 


tion, under the protection of the Grand Seignior, 


whoſe baſha collects an annual tribute, but has no- 
thing to do in appointing the dey, who is choſen 
by the Turkiſh ſoldiers, and depoſed, by them, 


whenever they do not approve his adminiſtration, 


Tbeſe Turkiſh ſoldiers, Who govern, this extenſive 
country, are not more than three or four thouſand, 
though they have a great many hundred thouſand 


As to the ſoil, this country is one of the richeſt 
in Barbary ; the vallies, where cultivated, producing 


corn, grapes, olives, dates, ſilk, and all manner of 


fruits and plants proper to a warm climate. 
Some branches ot Mount Atlas extend to this 
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been forced to leave their country to avoid the pu- 
niſhment of their crimes ; and do not differ in any 
reſpect from thoſe of Algiers and Tunis, only they 
are not ſo powerful as the Algerines. 
Tunis is divided to four principal provinces or 
diſtricts, namely, thole of Tripoli, properly ſo call- 
ed,” Effab, Wan and Mezerata, in each of 
Vhick are ſome large, trading, and populous cities, 
eſpecially dn the coaſt, where, beſides ſeveral manu- 
facures, the inhabitants carry on the piratical bu- 
ſineſs to great advantage to themſelves, though to 
the great hazard and loſs of moſt of the European 
pon trading to the Mediterranean. 
li, the metropolis of the whole, ited Tri- 
ele { Baibary, to diſtinguiſh it from another in 
Aſia Minor, ſtands on the fea, where it opens itſelf 
in form of a creſcent, -in a ſandy barren ground, 
= is . with good walls, and, though not gef | 
pulous ; but the ſtreets are narrow and 

rde a ahd the houſes low, dark, and mean, flat 
e top, and receive moſt of their light from 
the door. The Franciſcan friars have a handſome 


church and convent here, and a good hoſpital, 


which is very neceſſary in a place where the plague | 
rages ſo frequently and fufiouſly. The town is 
ſurrounded with fine pleaſure-houſes, gardens, or- 
chards, &c. all cultivated by poor Chriſtian ſlaves, 
to whom they hardly allow a ſufficient quantity of 
bread and water to ſupport life. 

The principal of the antient cities in this country 
vere, Cyrene, the metropolis, Arſinoe or Teuchira, 
Berenice, Ptolemais or Barce, and Apollonia, from 
whence the beſt part of it was named Pentapolis. 
Cyrene ſtood at Fore diſtance from the Mediterra- 
nean; but the reſt along the coaſt. 
; Under the government. or baſhaſhip of Tripoli 
is the Kin Lc or country of Barca, containing the 
antient | an. wich a part of — 5 


4 
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| 

| : | 
wm js bounded on the eaſt by Egypt ; on the ſouth by 
part of Biledulgerid ; on the weſt by Tripoli z and 
on the north by the Mediterranean ; extending 
from Cape Roxaltin on the weſt, to Alexandria on 
| the eaſt, that is, about an hundred and ſixty miles; 
| and upwards of two hundred from north to ſouth ; 
but is little elſe but a vaſt, wild, and ſandy deſert, 
| ſcarce a town, or cultivated ſpot of ground, being 
to be found in it. It was antiently famed for 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and contains thoſe 
| places called antzently the Greater and Leſſer Ca- 


PO: 6. 33 
| Were ſhall here add a few reflections, extracted 
{| from different authors, in relation to. theſe pirati- 
Cal ſtates. * $4 =Y ; ' * ' Y | 


— — - 
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The Mohammedans, wherever they are efta- 
_ -bliſhed, eſpecially thoſe of them who partake of the 
+ genius an 


1 


diſpoſition of the Turks, have very little 

| inclination to the arts of induſtry. This eyidently 
| appears in the inhabitants of thoſe parts we have 
been deſcribing on the African coaſt. Being a ra- 

| pacious and tyrannical people, hating and diſdain- 
| lag all induſtry and labour, and neglecting all cul- 
= - ture and improvement, they naturally and neceſſa · 
= rily became thieves and robbers; and, when they 


4 Were no longer able to plunder and deſtroy the 
= - - Fruitful plains of Valentia, Granada, and Andalu- 
ia, they fell to roving. upon the ſez. They built 
|  _ MJhips, or rather took them from others, and ra- 

= | vaged the neighbouring coaſts, landing in the 
nights, furprizing, and carrying away the poor 
country people into ſlavery. This was their firſt 
occupation, and this naturally made pirates of them; 
for, not content with mere landing and. plundering 
the coaſts of Spain, by degrees, being grown 
powerful and rich, and made bold and audacious 
by their fuccels, they armed their tiph, and began 
Sd arts *\ Feen m oY N 7 ; to 
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to attack, firſt the Spaniards, upon the high ſeas, 
and then all the Chriſtian nations of Euro 
wherever they could find them, © Thus this deteſt- 
able practice of roving and robbing began. What 
miſchief hath been brought upon the trading part 
of the world by theſe neſts of pirates, how power- 
ful they are grown, how the moſt powerful Chriſ- 
tian maritime powers are obliged meanly to make 
their court to them, and purchaſe a liberty to trade 
unmoleſted, by frequent preſents of great value, is 
Walen toll. ä 
Would the maritime powers unite, and join 
their fleets and forces, to deliver themſelves from 
the inſolence of theſe rovers, to ſecure their coaſts 
from inſults and deſcents, their ſhips from cap- 
ture, and the perſons and goods of their ſubjects 
from ſlavery, violence, and rapine,' they could hard- 
Ip fail of ſucceſs; and were the ſea-coaſt towns, to 
be diſtributed among the united powers, accord- 
ing to the ſhare they had in the conqueſt, and to be 
peopled with colonies of induſtrious Chriſtians, the 
good effects would be ſoon and ſenſibly felt 3 for, 
if the commodities and productions of theſe coun- 
tries are ſo conſiderable, while under the govern- 
ment of the moſt indolent and barbarous en in 
the world, how may we ſuppoſe they would be mul- 
tiplied and improved by the application and induſ- 
try of the Europeans. It may alfo reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed, that the Moors being driven up into the 
- - country, (for we do not propoſe the extirpating 
_ them; but only the putting it out of their power to 
annoy trade, by removing them from the ſea- coaſt) 
and being obliged to ſeek their ſubſiſtence by ho- = 
neſt labour, would greatly add to theſe products & 
and that from the numbers that would be induced | 
by the advantages of the country, to go over and i 
| 1 "ſettle in it, a large conſumption would ariſe and | 
- evety new ſettlement would be a new market 2 =_ 


= 
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the fale of thoſe manufactures which had little or 
no vent there before. As theſe and many other ad- 
vantages would attend ſuch an enterprize, beſides de- 
lvering Europe from the depredations of power- 
ful thieves, and its commerce and navigation from 
the rapine of a mercileſs crew, who are the ruin of 
1 po of families, and, in ſome ſenſe, the re- 
proach of Chriſtendom,- it cannot be thought un- 
' worthy of the princes and powers of Europe; and 
| it 4s to be hoped, for the honour of the Chriſtian 
name, will ſame time or other be undertaken, and 
cattied r into execution. 1 


VII — 
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The AFRICAN ISLAN DS. 
f the Alvicen Inands, ſome hai in the Eaſt- 
| ern or Indian Ocean, and ſome in the Weſtern 
or Atlantic. We ſhall begin with thoſe in the In- 
dian Ocean, the chief of which are Zocotora, 
Bab el · mandel, Madagaſcar, the en Hands, 
Bourbon. and Mauritius. * 


—ç— . . 2 3 


2 n 15 


This iſland, by. doe believed to be the Dioſco- 
ao of Pliny and Ptalemy, is ſituated in eaſt 
longtiude 59%; north latitude 12. thirty · four 
leagues eaſt of Cape Gardefoi, on the continent of 
Africa, and ſixteen from the continent of Arabia. 
Lr is about eighty miles long. and fifty · four broad, 
and has eo very good hatbours, where ſuips uſed 


Hormerly to put in ſometimes, when they loſt” their 
E eee Ain 2 2205 Pendl, cous- 
. try, 
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fon oft of the fruits and plans 0 are 


ly found within the tropics, together with frank- 
incenſe, gum- tragacanth, and aloes; and is under 
the government of a prince or ſultan, who was for- 
merly tributary to the Le of Arabia, and}now pro- 
bably to the He Ports The inhabitants are Moham- 


Ac ed and 8 Arab extraction. They trade to 


whitherth e y carry aloes, frankintenſs; amber- 
Nr civer, g gon's blood, rice, dates, add co- 
al, Which 4 "run reed from thehCe over many 
parts of india, and to Al the kingdorhy in Europe. 
he climate is exreeding hor, 5 there are ſorfie 
bott mountains in the iſland, whoſe tops are always 
cod red with ſnow. 


Two very unnatural cuſtoms | prevail-among the 


inhabitants; for parents generally give away their 


on children, and adopt thoſe of others in their 


ſtead; and che ſick are often buried, ot otherwiſe 


diſpatched, before they have breathed their laſt: 
the laſt, indeed, is not unfrequently the requeſt of 
the TR i oath Though they are Mohamme- 


et t worſhip the ſun and moon, the lat- 
er ans, 557 . Free; at 3% full and new. They are 


Laid th: be dect, lazy, and cowardly ; ber inge 


*nious, EY in the camboline Fa 
which is 


- coarſe materials as Soats bar. 


BAB EL- MANDEL. 


bes TIT DIY of the Port of AMidtion, former- 


; 1 called the iſland: of Diodorus, is fiuated at the 
entrance into the Red Sea, under 12%. 50, north 


latitude, about four miles both from the Arabian 


and Abyſſinian ſhores. It is about five miles in 


«circumference, and important on no other account 
than its ſituation, as it produces. neither fruits, 


The 


- Foots, grain, or herbage. 


a beautiful ſtuff, formed vut of ſuch 


- , * [ 
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Ihe ſmall iſlands of Suachin and Barbora lie not 
far from it; of which the former is barren, but the 
i yields excellent paſturage, and abounds: in 
cattle. ea eld ing. Broliats 22-4 


1 
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This iſland, the largeſt in the world, called by 
the natives Madecaſi, or, according to Thevet, 
Albargro, . by the Perſians and Arabians Sarandib, 
and by the Portugueſe Ilha de San Leoraazd, or 
Hand of St. Laurence, extends in length, from 
north · north · eaſt to ſouth · ſouth-weſt, near à thou 
ſand miles; and about three hundred where broad - 
eſt; being ſituated between 43 and 819. of eaſt 
longitude, and between 12 and 269. of ſouth la- 
titude, three hundred miles ſouth · eaſt of the con- 
6 tinent of Africa. A ä * T eln. ppl. 
The whole coaſt js divided by rivets ; and thete 
are many bays and gulphs, with good roads and har- 
bouts. It abounds in corn, cattle, fowls, and all 
manner of animals and vegetables found on the con- 
tinent of Africa; and affords an r of 
hills, valleys, woods, and champaign. Great quan- 
tities of iron and ſteel are found throughout this 
illand, which their artificers forge and purify with leſs 
difficulty and labour than Europeans. Their method 
is this: they reduce the ore, as brought from the 
mines, into powder, place it upon burning coals 
between four ſtones, which are clayed round for the 
purpoſe, and, by continual blowing underneath, 
with bellows made in the ſhape of gun-barrels, or 
water pumps, the ore runs in leſs than an Hour ; 
whence the metal being afterwards extracted, by 
great beat, is formed into bars of three or four 
pounds weight. It is confidently affirmed, that the 


© Ifland' has alfo mines of gold and filver, and of a 


white metal, mich like Briciſh tin. Therhrers add 


* 
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brooks are rich in various kinds of precious ſtones, 
| Incryſtals, topazes, granates,amerhyſts,eagle-ſtones, 
emeralds, ſapphires, hyacinths, jaſpers, and blood- © 
ſtones, called by the natives thahamanga; and by 
phyſicians hæmatites, cornelians, and touch-ſtones,, 
Ihe inhabitants are of different complexions and 
religions; ſome white, ſome negroes, ſome Mohams 
medans, ſome Pagans. The whites,. and thoſe of 
a tawny complexion, who inhabit the coaſts, are 
deſcended from the Arabs, as is evident from their 
language and their religious rites z but here are no 
moſques, temples, nor any ſtated worſhip, except 
that they offer ſacrifices of beaſts on particular oc- 
caſions; as when ſick, when they plant yams, or 
rice, wen they hold their aſſemblies, - circumciſe : 
their children, declare war, enter into new- built 
houſes, and bury. their dead. The country is di- 
vided among a great many petty princes, who 
are continua y at war with one another, as upon 
the continent; ſelling their priſoners or ſlaves to 
the ſhipping which touch there, and taking cloath- 
ing, utenſils, and other neceſſaries, in return, The 
French had once ſome ſettlements upon the iſland z 
but, at preſent, neither they nor any other Euros 
pean nation have any, though, it is thought, the 
French will attempt ta eſtabliſh themſelves hete a: 
Bain, if the other maritime powers do not interfere. 


Theſe iſlands are ſituated between 41 and 466, 

of eaſt longitude, and between 10 and 149. of_ 
ſouth latitude, at an equal diſtance from Mada- 

gaſcar and the continent of Africa. 

Joanna, the chief, is about thirty miles lang, 

and fifteen broad, and affords plenty of proviſions, 

and ſuch fruits as are produced between the tto- 

pics. Eaſt- India ſhips, bound to Bombay, uſuailyx 
touch here for refreſhment. The inhabitants are 
| | negross 


" 
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negroes of the Mohammedan religion, and enter- 
an? our ſeamen with great W and err 


| The SLE of BOURBON. 


The Ine of Boarboh: called mY Maſcarin, Maſ: 
| ti St. Apollonion, ſtands about three hun- 

| dredand ſeventy miles eaſt of Madagaſcar, under 
212. 30. ſouth latitude. Its form is oval, thir- 
teen leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and ten 
in breadth from ſouth to north. There are many 
| n roads for ſhipping: round Bourbon, particu- 
arly on the north and ſouth ſides; but hardly a 
ſingle harbour where the ſhips can ride ſecure a- 
| | corn thoſe hurricanes which blow during the mon- 

| Indeed, the coaft is fo ſurrounded with 
blind rocks, funk a few feet below the water, that 
© coaſting along-ſhote. is at all times dangerous. On 
the ſouthern is a volcano, Sick conti- 
-  nually throws out flames, ſmoke, and ſulphur, 
with a hideous roaring noiſe, terrible i in the night 


phy to mariners. 


' The climate here, though erte bot, is 


2 healthy, being refreſned with cooling gales, that 


blow morning and evening, from the ſea and land: 
ſometimes, however, terrible hurricanes ſhake the 
whole iſland; almoſt to its foundation; bul 3 
Voithout any other bad conſequence than frighten- 
ing. the inhabitants. The iſland abounds in brooks 
and ſprings, and in fruit, graſs, and cattle, with ex- 
cellent tobacco, (which the French have planted 
there) aloes, white pepper, _— pin, and other 
kinds of wood, and fruit-trees. ny of the trees 
yield odoriferous gums and n among the 
reſt, benzoin of an excellent kind, and in great 
abundance. The rivers are well ſtocked with fiſh, 
the coaſt with land and ſea tortoiſes, and every part 
| of the country with horned cattle, as well as. hogs 

3 e 
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and goats, The hogs live much on. turtle, which, 
it is ſaid, give an extraordinary flavour, richneſs, 
and delicacy to their fleſh, Ambergreaſe, coral, 
and the moſt beautiful ſhells, are found upon the 
- ſhore. Den are full of turtle - doves, paro- 
quets, pigeons, and a great variety of other bird 
28 beautiful to the eye, and pleaſant to 2 


The French firſt ſettled here in the year 1672, 
after they had quitted the iſland of Madagaſcar. 
They have now ſome conſiderable towns in the 
iſland with a governor; and here their Eaſt- India 
ſhips touch, and take in refreſhments. | 


MAURICE ISLAND, or MAURITIUS, 


This iſland was ſo called by the Dutch, who 
firſt touched here in 1598, in honour of the prince 
of Orange. It ſtands in 21. ſouth latitude, and is 
of an oval form, about an hundred and fifty leagues 
in circumference, with a fine harbour, capable of 
holding fifty large ſhips, ſecure againſt any wind 
that blows, and an hundred fathoms deep at the en- 
The climate is extremely healthy and plea- 
ſant. The mountains, of which there are many, 
and ſome ſo high, that their tops are covered with 
ſhow, produce the beſt ebony in the world, beſides 
various other kinds of wood of value, two of which 
greatly reſemble ebony in quality; one red, the 
other yellow as wax. The woods abound with 
ſuch numbers of birds, and fo tame, that they may 
be taken by one's hand. The ifland is watered 
with ſeveral” pleaſant rivers, well ſtocked with 
" fiſh}; and though the ſoil is none of the moſt fruit- 
ful, yields ou of tobacco, rice, fruit, and 
A A e 
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ſeeds, a great number of cattle, deer, goats, and 
ſheep. It was formerly ſubject to the Dutch; but 
is now poſſeſſed by the French. Go 
There are a great many more ſmall iſlands about 
Madagaſcar, and on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa ; 
but not worth mentioning. | 


The chief of the African iſlands in the Weſtern or 
Atlantic Ocean, are thoſe of St. Helena, Aſ- 
cenſion, St. Matthew, St. Thomas, Anaboa, 
Prince's Iſland, Fernando Po, Cape Verd, Cana. 


ry, and Madeira Iſlands. _ T5 


SAINT HELENA. 


St. Helena, or St. Helen's Iſland, is ſaid to have 
been firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe, on the feſ- 
tival of the empreſs Helena, mother of the em- 

ror Conſtantine the Great; for which reaſon, 
they called it by her name, which it ſtill bears. It 
is ſituated in weſt longitude 69. go'. and in 169, 
ſouth latitude, one thouſand two hundred miles 
welt of the continent of Africa, and one thouſand 

eight hundred eaſt of that of South- America. 
It is a rock in the middle of the ocean, very 
high and ſteep, about twenty miles in circumfe- 


rence, and only acceſſible at the landing- place, 


vhich is defended by batteries of guns. The land- 
ing place is a ſmall bay, like a half · moon, ſcarce five 
hundred paces wide, between the two points. The 
Engliſn plantations here afford potatoes and yams, 
with plantains, bananas, grapes, kidney-beans, and 
Indian corn: of the laſt, however, moſt part is de- 
ſtroyed by the rats, with which the iſland is peſter- 
ed; ſo that the flour they uſe is almoſt wholly im- 
ported from England, and, in a ſcarcity, they gene- 
rally eat yams and potatoes, inſtead of bread. 
e | They 
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They have great plenty of hogs, bullocks, poul- 
try, ducks, geeſe, and turkeys,” with which they 
ſupply the ſailors, taking, in exchange, ſhirts, 
drawers, or any light cloaths, pieces of callico, filks, 
muſlins, arrack, ſugar, &c. The air is ſerene and 
temperate, and the complexions of the natives as 
fair and freſh as i England. The Eaſt- India com- 
pany are proprietors of the iſland, which was given 
them by king Charles II. ſoon after it was taken 
from the Dutch by admiral Monday, in 1672. 
Ther are about two hundred families upon it. 
The Eaſft-India ſhips take in water and freſh provi · 
ſions here, in their way home; but the iſland is fo 
ſmall, and the wind ſo much againſt them outward- | ö 
bound, that they very ſeldom ſee it then; and if a . 
ſhip overſhoots the iſland, and falls to lee ward, it | 
is very difficult to recover it. „„ SE 

The company's affairs here are managed by a ® 
governor, deputy-governor, and ſtore-keeper, who 
have ſtanding ſalaries allowed by the company, be- 
ſides a public table, well furniſhed, to which all 
commanders, maſters of ſhips, and eminent paſ- 
ſenger are welcome. The company allow allo a, - 
miniſter here an hundred pounds a-year, beſides. 
the gratuities he receives from the inhabitants. All 
things are dear toſtrangers, except roots and lemons. 
Their chief grain is kidney-beans, from eight to 
twelve ſhillings a buſhel. A ſmall ox is fold for fix _ 
pounds, and turkeys for a dollar a-piece. The; 
company allows the ſoldiers ſalt meat; both they _ 
and the mechanics may earn a great deal of money, 
by their labour. The inhabitants are ſupplied with 
four, and ſome other articles, twice a month, out 
of the company's ſtore, at ſix months credit. 
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- The I's LAND of A SCEN 81 ON. 


_ This iſland is ſituated under the 7%. of ſouth la- 
titude, 172. weſt from London, and ſix hundred 
miles north-weſt of St. Helena. It is a mountain- 
ous barren iſland, about twenty miles round, and 
_ uninhabited; but has a ſafe convenient harbour, 
where the Eaſt-India ſhips generally touch to fur- 
niſh themſelves with turtle, which are very plentiful 
here, and vaſtly large, ſome of them , weighing 
above an hundred pounds a-piece. 


. The IsLaxv of SAINT MATTHEW. 


This is a ſmall iſland, lying in 9%. weſt longi- 
tude, and 29, 3o'. ſouth latitude, ſeven hundred 
miles ſouth of Cape Palmas. 


The Is.anv of SAINT THOMAS. 


This iſland is fituated under the equator, in 8“. 
eaſt longitude. The air is ſaid to be unwhole- 
- ſome, but the ſoil very fruitful ; yielding wheat, 
wine, miller, rye, barley, melons, cucumbers, figs, 
ginger, red parſnips, cabbages, French turnips, 
. lettuce, radiſhes, fage, beet, parſley, &c. There 
is a mountain in.the centre of the iſland, whoſe top 
is almeſt conſtamly covered with a cloud, which 
moiſtens the trees, and makes them drop water 
enough for the ſugar-canes; and it is obſerved, the 

higher the ſun aſcends above the horizon, the more 
moiſture comes from the cloud. It is about an 


hundred andeighty miles in circumference, and has 


ton, named Pavoaſan, 


a harbour towards the continent, with a {mal 
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Is a ſmall iſland, ſituate near the coaſt of Loanga, 
in eaſt longitude-9?, and north Jatitude 19. Here 


are ſeveral fertile vallies, which produce plenty of 


bananas, potatoes, oranges, pine-apples, tama- 


rinds, and cocoa nuts. Here are alſo lemons, -ci- | 
trons, nuts, figs, Turkiſh corn, and millet, with 


oxen, cows, hogs, goats, pidgeons, poultry, and 
plenty of fiſh. The iſland yields alſo a vaſt deal 
of cotton. _ 

There are two high mountains, which being 


continually covered with clouds, occaſigg frequent 


rains. 


"PRINCES ISLAND. 


- This Iſland lies on the fame coaſt in eaſt lon- 


ues 9, and north lattitude 19, but is incon- 


erable. 
"FERNANDO PO, 


Is a ſmall iſland ſituate in eaſt longitude 10% 
north latitude 30, near the mouth of the river 


Cameron. 


Theſe five laſt iſlands belong to the Portuguele, | 
and furniſh ſhipping with freſh water, and pro- 
"viſions, as they paſs by. 5 


CAPE VERD ISLANDS 


Theſe iſlands are ſo called from a cape of that 
name on the African coaſt, over againſt which 
they lie, at the diſtance of three hundred miles, be- 


tween 139. 50, and 179. 50', north latitude, and 
between the twenty-ſecond and ewenty-fifth oy 
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of longitude weſt from London. Many of them 
are dy barren rocks. St. Jago, Bravo, Fago, 
Mayo, Banaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio, are 
the moſt conſiderable : they are ſubje& to the 
Portugueſe, The air, generally ſpeak ing, is very 
hot, and in ſome of them very unwholeſome. 
They are inhabited by Europeans, or the deſcend- 
ants of Europeans and ne grofs. 
St. Jago, where the Portugueſe viceroy reſides, 
is the moſt fruitful, beſt inhabited, and largeſt of 
them all; yet it is mountainous and has much 
barren land in it. Its produce is ſugar, cotton, 
ſome wine, and ſeveral different ſorts af excellent 
fruits. St. Jago. which is the capital, and the re- 
ſidence of the viceroy and. governor, lies on. the 
ſouth fide of the iſland. - Baya; firvare: on the 
eaſt ſide, has a good port, and is ſeldom without 
 fhips, thoſe outward bound to Guinea or the Eaſt 
Indies, from England, Holland, and France, often 
touching here for water and refreſhments. Here 
are ſome of the prettieſt green monkies, with 
black faces, to be ſeen any Where. 
In the iſland of Mayo, a great deal of ſalt is 
made by the heat of the ſun from the ſea water, 
which; at ſpring rides, is received into a ſort of 
pond, formed by a ſand-bank, which runs along 
the coaſt for two or three miles. Our nation drives 
à great trade here for ſalt; and has commonly a 
man of war to guard the ſhips and barks, that 
come to load with it, of which, in ſome years, there 
are not leſs than a hundred. It coſts nothing ex- 
c.elept for raking it together, wheeling it out of the 
2 on 5 and carrying it on aſſes to the boats, which 
1 s all done at a very cheap rate. Several of 
dur ſhips come hither for a freight of aſſes, which 
they carry to Barbadoes, and our other plantations. 
* The inhabitants of this iſland, even 9 
* ; a | DE ee, Me Bae an 
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and prieſts, are all negroes, and ſpeak the Portu- 
guſe language. The negro governor expects a 
ſmall preſent from every commander that lades 
155 and is glad to be invited aboard their 
1IpS. | | 10 be * 
5 The iſland Sal, as its name implies, is full of 
ſalt ponds, where the water naturally congeals 


fert ſalt. At St. Vincent the Portugueſe load 
e 8 Bin „ 
In ſome of theſe iſlands are great numbers of 
Guinea hens, ſuch as we have now very com- 
monly in England, and flamingos, a large fowl, 
much like a heron in ſhape, but bigger, and 
of a reddiſh colour: they feed and build their 
neſts in ſhallow ponds, where there is much mud, 
which they ſcrape together, making little hil- 
locks, like ſmall iſlands, tapering from the bot- 
tom to the top, in which they leave a ſmall hol- 
low to lay their eggs in; and when they either 
lay their eggs or hatch them, they ſtand all the 
while, not on the hillock but cloſe by it, with 
their legs on the ground and in the water, reſting 
themſelves againſt the hillock, and covering the 
hollow neſt. upon the top of it with their rump. 
There are alſo two ſpecies of fruit in theſe iſlands, 
which ſeem to be peculiar to them: one of them 
is called a cuſtard apple, and the other a papah: 
the cuſtard apple is as big as a pomegranate, and 
almoſt of the ſame colour, with the inſide full of 
a ſweet ſoft pulp, reſembling a cuſtard the moſt of 
any thing both in colour and taſte. The, papah is 
a fruit about the bigneſs of a muſk-melon, which 
it alſo much reſembles. both in ſhape and colour; 
when ripe, it is ſweet, ſoft, and luſcious; and even 
while green, being boiled and eaten with ſalt pork 
and beef, it ſerves inſtead of turneps, and is much 
eſteemed. | e 
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c ANARY ISLANDS. 


Theſe iſlands antiently called Inſulæ Beatz, or 
Fortunatæ, i. e. the happy or fortunate iſlands, 
are ſeven in number, ſituate between twelve and 
nineteen degrees of weſt longitude, and between 
twenty-ſeven and twenty-nine of north latitude, 
about a hundred and fifty miles ſouth weſt of Mo- 
rocco. Their names are Palma, Hierro, Gomera, 
-T eneriffe, Gran Canaria, Fuerte Ventura, and Lan- 

zarote. Palma, and Hierro lie moſt to the Weſt: 
their ſoil is rich; they have good paſture ground, 


produce excellent wine, ſugar, &e. and abound in 


fruits. They have each of them a town of the 
ſame name, The firſt is ſeven leagues long, fix 
broad, and twenty-two in circumference; the latter 
ten leagues long, ſeven broad, and twenty-ſix 
round. Hierro has a commodious haven ; and 
Palma a volcano, that emits vaſt quantities of ſul- 
phureous matter, as we learn from Juan Nunez de 
Pena. On the weſtern point of the former, moſt mo- 


Adern geographers place the firſt meridian. Gomera, 


ſituate to the ſouth of Palma, is very fruitful, at- 
fording plenty of grain, apples, ſugar, and wine, 
with "paſture for numerous herds of cattle. It 
takes up twenty-two leagues in compaſs, and has 


ga a'conſiderable town of the ſame name, beſides a 


very capacious harbour. Teneriffe, to the eaſt 
of Hierro, is ſaid to be ſixty miles Jong. In it 
there is a famous mountain called the Peak of Te- 
neriffe, frequently covered with ſnow, which ren- 
ders it (probable that this iſland was Pliny's Ni- 
varia, and Ptolemy's Ninguaria. The Peak is an 
aſcent of about fifteen miles, and five in per- 
pendicular height. We are told, when theſe 
_ 10ands were diſcovered by M. Jean de Bitancourt, 

a French gentleman, for Don Juan, __ - 
2 e 5 al- 
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Caſtile, in 1405, the inhabitants of Teneriffe 
were under feveral kings, who lived in caves; and 
that they kept the bodies of their anceſtors dried 
like mummies. The towns in it are St. Chriſto- 
" pher de la Laguna, Santa Cruz, Rotava, or Oro- 
tava-Rialego, and Garachico. 5 
Canaria, or Gran Canaria, had the ſame name 
among the antients, as we learn from Pliny, fo 
that it is probable, it was not given by the Spa- 
niards, as ſome writers ſuggeſt ; as likewiſe, that 
ſome knowledge of it has been retained all alon 
from the Roman times, fince the name aligned 
it by the Romans has been preſerved to the preſent 
times. It is eleven leagues broad, twelve long, 
thirty-eight in compaſs, and about thirty from 
Cape Boſador on the coaft of Africa. Its firua- 
tion is eaſt of Teneriffe, and its capital city Palma, 
Palmes, or Canaria. In fertility it equals, at leaſt 
if it does not exceed any of the others. 
Fuerte Ventura, lies eaſt of Gran Canaria, and 
about twenty-five leagues from the coaſt of Africa. 
It is likewiſe fruitful, and has four towns, Tara- 
fala, Lanagala, Pozzo Negro, and Fuerte Ven- 
Lanzarote, lying north of the former, and in all 
points anſwering to the reſt, has three towns, Lanza- 
rote, 'Puerto de Naos, and Puerto de Cavallos. 
Though theſe ſeven are the principal iſlands 
that $9 under the name of the Canaries, yet there 
are ſeveral others in the neighbourhood of leſs 
note; as the Iſla de los Lobos, ſituate between 
Fuerte Ventura, and Lanzarote; Salvatica, lying 
further towards the north weſt; add to theſe Roc- 
ca, Gratioſa, Santa Clara, and Aagranza, on the 
north of Lanzarote. They are all ſubject to the 
king of Spain, and Canaria is the See of a biſnop, 
ſubje& to the metropolitan of Seville. -Canaria for- 
merly produced a fort of dates, and pine apples, 
: m. 
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n conſiderable N according to Pliny. In the 
. Tivers alſo of theſe iſlands grows the plant papy- 


Tus, as injthe Nile, if the fame author may be cre- 


dited. From the cuſtom of preſerving the bodies 
of their anceſlors, in the manner above mentioned, 
it ſeems probable, that the antient inhabitants of 
Teneriffe were either a colony of the Ethiopi- 
ans, or deſcended from the firſt progenitors af 
that people. The Canaries abound with thoſe 
little beautiful ſinging birds that bear their 
name, and are now ſo common and ſo much ad- 
mired in Europe; but their wild notes in their 
native land far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign 
clime. Of the rich wines, which from hence ob- 
tain the name of Canary, no leſs, it is ſaid, than 
ten thouſand hogſheads are annually exported to 
England in time of peace. 1 
The ifland of Hierro or Ferro, which has nei- 
ther river, {pring, fountain, nor well, was form- 
erly, we are told, ſupplied with water, by means 
of a particular ſort of tree, each of which yielded 
a large quantity in the night, when a cloud always 
hoyered over them; but the inhabitants now ſave 
rain water in ciſterns, and for common uſe filtrate 
brackiſh water. Dy 


Tube MADEIRA ISL AN DIS. 
The three iſlands called the Madeiras, are ſituate 
under the ſeventeenth and eighteenth degrees of weſt 
longitude, and between thirty. two and thirty-three 
degrees of north latitude, about a hundred miles 


north of the Canaries, and as many weſt of Sallee in 
Morocco. The chief of them, from which the reſt 


.-- ©, derive the general name of Maderas, or Madeiras, 


is about ſeventy-five miles long, ſixty broad, and a 
hundred and eighty in circumference. . Though it 
ſeems to have been known to the antients, yet it 

; = TMP 


— 


lay concealed for many generations; and was at 
length diſcovered by the Portuguſe, commanded 


by Don Juan Zarco, and Don Triſtano vaz, in 1519. 


Others maintain that one John Machin, an Eng- 
 liſhmian, diſcovered it in the year 1344. Be that 
as it will, the. Portugueſe. took puſſeſſion of it in 
the year above mentioned, and are ſtill almoſt the 
only people inhabiting it. The name Madera, or 
Madeira was derived from the vaſt ſtore of wood with 
aybich.it was ſtocked, the Portugueſe, at their firſt 


landing, finding it little better than a thick foreſt. 


In order, therefore, to render the ground capable 


of cultivation, they ſet fire to this wood, which, ac- 


cording to their writers, occaſioned a conflagration 
of ſeven years continuance. It is now very fertile, 
producing in, great abundance, the richeſt wine, ſu- 


gar, the moſt delicious fruitz, eſpecially oranges, 


Jemons, and e together with corn, 
honey, and wax. It abounds alſo with boars and 


other wild beaſts, and with all ſorts of fowls, be- 


ſides numerous groves of cedar trees, and thoſe 
that yield dragon's blood, maſtic, and other gums. 
The air of Madeira is more temperate than that of 
the Canaries, yet ſo warm, that there is here a 
perpetual ſpring, and fruit or bloſſoms through- 
out the whole year. The lemons here are vaſtly 
large, and even the European fruit trees thrive 


exceedingly. The inhabitants of this iſland make 


the beſt (weetmeats in the world, and ſucceed won- 
derfully in preſerving citrons and oranges, and 
in making marmalades and perfumed paſtes, 


which exceed thoſe of Genoa, whatever the Italians 


may pretend. The ſugar they make is extremely 
beautiful, and ſmells naturally of violets. This, 
it is ſaid, was the firſt place in the Weſt where that 
manufacture was ſet on foot; but the Portugueſe 
not finding it fo profitable as at firſt, have pulled 
vp the greateſt. part of their ſugar canes, and 
. 1 planted 
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- Planted vineyards in their ſtead, which produce 
ſeveral ſorts of excellent wines, as that which 
bears the name of the iſland, malmſey, and tent, 
of all which the inhabitants make and ſell prodi- 
vious 2 No „Ku pony. thouſand 
Fowſheads, it is id, are yearly exported, the greateſt 
part to the Weſt Indies, eſpecially to Barbadoes ; 
adeira wine not only enduring a hot climate 
better than any other, but being even improved, 
when expoſed to the ſun, in the barrel, after the 
bung is taken off, a Is 
Of the two other iſlands one is called Porto 
Santo, which lies at a ſmall diſtance from Madera, 
and under the juriſdiction of the ſame biſhop and 
governor. It is only eight miles in compaſs, but 
the ſoil is extremely fertile, producing in particular 
the beft honey and wax in the world. The other, 
called by the Spaniards, Iſla Deſierta, i. e. the 
Deſolate Iſle, is inconſiderable, being not only bar- 
ren, but of a very ſmall. extent. 
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AMER IC A. 


F we conſider commerce, induſtry, and labour, 
as neceſſary to the opulence and happineſs 
of ſociety, we cannot but regard the diſco- 
very of the vaſt continent of America, and the in- 
finity of wealthy iſlands with which it is ſur- 
rounded, as one of the moſt important conſe- 
quences. of the happy diſcovery of the compaſs, 
and the improvement in navigation. Without a 
knowledge, of the Weſt Indies, the intercourſe 
- With the Eaſt would be of little advantage to Eu- 
rope; it might even be pernicious, by drain» 
ing it of the gold and ſilver: whereas we 
now purchaſe the commodities of the latter, not 
only with European, manufactures, but with the 
 filver dug in the mines of Potoſi, To her poſ- 
ſeſſions in Chili, Peru, Mexico, and the Antilles, 
Spain owes. all her. opulence. Great Britain hath, 
by means of her colonies on the continent of Ame- 
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rica, and her iſlands in the Welt Indies, raiſed 
herſelf ro her preſent aſtoniſhing and much envied 
height of grandeur and importance. The very 


exiſtence of Portugal depends in a great meafure 


upon her poſſeſſions in Brazil; even the barren 
Canada, and Cape-Breton, were fruitful of bleſ- 


ings to France, while in her poſſeſſion, by pro- 


moting her -trade and navigation, not to ſpeak of 


the benefits ariſing to her at preſent from Guada- 


loupe, St. Domingo, Martinico, and St. Lucia. 
The intercourſe with Surinam, and the Spaniſh 


main, and the iſlands of St. Euſtatia, and Cura- 


ſao, have brought great wealth into Holland. In 
a word, every nation in Europe have made attempts 
to obtain ſome eſtabliſhments in a country fraught. 
with all theſe commodities, which the progreſs of 
ſcience, of luxury, and refinement, has rendered 


_ almoſt eſſential to exiſtence. : 


The trade of Great-Britain is much indebted 
to her colonies, though it has been purchaſed at 
a vaſt expence of blood and treaſure, The trade 
to theſe colonies is in fact a foreign commerce, 
carried on and conducted under the direction of 
the mother country; accordingly we find, that ii 
proportion as the ſeveral crowns of Europe cheriſh 
their plantations, while at the ſame time they keep 


them in a juſt ſubordination and dependence, { they 
acquire a large ſhare of maritime ſtrength, eſtabliſh 


a more fruitful nurſery of ſeamen, gain a more con- 
ſiderable fund of wealth, and promiſe fairer for the 
ſuperiority of the ſea. How much then are the 


diſputes that at preſent ſubſiſt between Great Britain 


and ſome of her colonies to be regretted by all who 
wiſh well to both? However, to inſiſt on the im- 
ortance-.to Europe of the gold of Chili and 

raſil, of the ſilver of Peru, the ſugar, indigo, 


: and coffee of the Antilles, the furs of Canada, the 
ah of Newfoundland, the tobacco of Virginia 


and 
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and Maryland, the precious ſtones, balſams, gems, 


drugs, dying woods, and other commodities, of the, 


iſlands and continent of America, would not only 


be foreign to our deſign, but repeating what has 


been hackneyed by every political writer ſince they | 


were firſt diſcovered. | 
America was ſo called from Americus Veſpucio, 


a Florentine by birth, who, in 1497, was ſent to 


improve the diſcoveries made by Columbus. The 


prodigious magnitude of this continent, the mul- 
titude and extent of its provinces, the diverſity of 


its climates, inhabitants, and languages, its diftance 
from Europe, its being over-run with vaſt foreſts, 
lakes, and mountains, interſperſed with large rivers, 
inhabited, in a great meaſure, by rude uncivilized 
lavages, have been the cauſe that it is ſtill but im- 
5 6 known; though great advances have 


n made of late towards a more full and com- 


pleat diſcovery, eſpecially in regard to North-Ame- 
rica, where exact ſurveys have been made of many 
large tracts on the great inland lakes and rivers, 
little Known before. This continent reaches, at 


leaſt what has been hitherto diſcovered, from 


latitude, 78. north, to latitude 569, fouth, that 
is, an hundred and thirty-four degrees; which, 
taken in a ſtreight line, amount to upwards of 
eight thouſand and. forty miles in length. With 
regard to breadth, it is very irregular, being in 
ſome places three thouſand ſix hundred and ninety 
miles, and in others, as at the iſthmus of Darien, 


or Panama, not above ſixty or ſeventy. The 


boundaries aſcribed to it are the lands about the 
pole an the north; the Atlantic Ocean, which 


leparates it from Europe and Aſia, on the eaſt; 


another vaſt ocean on the ſouth; and the Pacific 


Ocean, uſually called the South Sea, which di- | 


vides it from Aſia, on the weſt. 
| This 
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This vaſt country was not diſcovered till the 
ear 1492, when the enterprizing genius of Co- 
mbus prompted him to make the bold adventur- 
ous attempt, which was crowned with ſucceſs, 
The honour, however, of this diſcovery, has been 
claimed by all the maritime nations of Eu 
The Spaniards tell us, that Columbus received his 
lights from Captain Aldres, their countryman, who 
had been caſt away on the coaſts; and the French, 
ſay hehad them from Betincouct, who firſt diſcovered 
the Azores. It would be a difficult matter to de- 
termine this conteſt : bur it appears, that our claim 
to the diſcovery of this New World is prior to that of 
the Spaniards, whoſe pretenfions ſeem to be the beſt 
88 for no one can diſpute the authenticity of 

ole vouchers, whereby it appears, that Sebaſtian 
Cabot, a Venetian, a man no leſs enterprizing or 
leſs ſkilled in navigation, than Columbus himſelf, 
. was ſent by our Henry VII. a year before the dif: 
covery of Columbus ; and that having firſt diſco- 
vered Newfoundland, he failed along the coaſt 
8s far as Florida. 3 

This quarter of the globe, beſides the name of 
America, is ſometimes alſo diſtinguiſhed by that 
of the New World, and the Weſt Indies. The 
European nations, who have the largeſt fertlements 


| or poſſeſſions in it, are the Spaniards, Engliſt, 


and Portugueſe z and next to them, the French, 
Dutch, and Danes; but moſt of theſe ſettlements 
are only in the iſlands, and along the coaſt, the 
far greater part of the interior country being at 
| yet in the poſſeſſion of the natives. How or 
whence America was firſt peopled, cannot be aſcer- 
tained ; but if the north of Aſia is joined to Ame. 
rica, as ſeems highly probable, it is moſt likely 
to have been from thence, eſpecially as the natives 
of theſe parts till bear a great reſemblance to 20 
2 
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another in many reſpects: beſides it is poſſible ſome 

ip or ſhips might. have been blown over to it 
ftom the coaſt of Africa or Evirope, after they firſt - 
Fentured into the ocean from the Mediterranean 
or peeve from the mph or Eaſtern Ocean, 
ahd as they had not the uſe of the compaſs would 
not attempt to croſs ſuch a wide ſea again; but 
the wild beaſts that are found here muſt have gone 
thither by land, and not inſhips, or acroſs the ocean. 
The various tribes-of the native Americans, as 
far as we are yer acquainted with them, are found 
to bear a Wondetful likeneſs, both in their perſons 
and manners; for they have all coarſe black hair 
bn their heads, but none on any other parts of their 
bodies, not even on their faces, except thoſe in the 
country called Labrador, in North America, who 
have not only thick buſhy beards, and hair on other 
parts of their bodies, but eat alſo raw fleſh; and go 
cloathed both in ſummer and winter; in all which re- 
ſpects they differ from the others, and are therefore 
ſuppoſed to have a different origin. Several voyagers 
alſo mention a people at the other extremety of the 
continent, about the ſttaits of Magellan, of a 
gigantit ſtature; and theſe accounts have been 

confirmed by the honourable commodore Byron 
and his crew, who lately returned from the South 
Sex in the Dolphin man of War. 
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NORTH AMERICA, 


N deſcribing the ſeveral countries of America, 

| we ſhall begin from the north and proceed 

e eee ee 

have obſerved in treating of the other quarters of 
NEW BRITAIN. 


New Britain, or the country lying round Hud- 
ſon's Bay, and commonly called the country of the 
 Eſquimaux, comprehending Labrador, New North 

and South Wales, &c. „ } 


Ils bounded by unknown lands about the pole on 
tbe north; by the Atlantic Ocean and Baffin's Bay 
on the weſt; by the a Ein river of St. Laurence 


and Canada on tlie ſouth; and by unknown lands 


T bere are very high mountains in this country 
towards the north, which being perpetually covered 
with ſnow, and the winds blowing from thence three 
quarters of the year, are the chief occaſion of that 
exceſſive cold which is found on this continent, 
beyond any thing that has been known on the 
ceeaſtern continent, under the ſame parallels of la- 
. titude. The winter generally ſets in in September, 
and continues till June; during moſt of that time 
the ſnow lies very deep upon the ground, and the 
rivers are frozen eight or nine feet thick. The 


lands near the ſ6uth end of the bay produce large 


timber, and plenty of herbage, and no doubt 
would produce corn, if cultivated. The country 
kbgut'FortlNelſon is a lo marſhy ſoil, producing 
Juniper, birch, poplar, a ſmall wood of the 


ſpruce 
I 
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ſpruce or fir kind; but little other herbage, beſides 


moſs; neither corn nor paſture is to be expected 


in the north, where the” earth, even in ſummer, 
remains frozen ſix feet deep, and the mountains are 
perpetually covered with ſnow. The foil of the 
ſouth coaſt of Hudſon's Straits, known by the 


name of Terra de Labrador, is much of the ſame 


nature as that on the weſtern fide of the bay. Ter- 


ra de Labrador is of a triangular form, extending 


from the fiftieth to the ſixty third degree of lati- 
tude, and from the fifty-firſt to the ſeventy- ninth 


degree of longitude, weſt from London. The in- 


land parts of this country are but little known, and 


are inhabited by certain tribes of Eſquimaux In- 


dians, the moſt untamed and untractable people in 
America. They were firſt diſcovered by the Danes, 


but no ſettlement has ever been made in their 
country. They have no ſettled habitations; nor do 


ye know of any villages or towns among them: 


they are thought to be ſo numerous, that they can 
bring thirty thouſand fighting men into the field; 
but though miſchievous, untamable, and treache- _ 
rous, they are exceſſively cowardly. Sometimes, 
in the night-time, they will cut the cables of 
| ſhips, that they may enjoy their wrecks in the morn- 


l The only commodities they trade i | 
which they exchange for knives, fc 


pean ſhip ſhould ſuffer them to come on board in 
too great numbers, they will, if they can, maſ- 


ter the crew, and plunder the veſſel. The food 
of 'theſe and the other Indians about Hudfon's . 
Bay, and indeed all over America, is chiefly what 
they take in hunting and fiſhing ; for here is a great 
variety of land animals, beſides iſh and fowl: among 


che frſt are the mooſe deer, elks, ſtags, rein-deer, 


, bears, - tygers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, 


otters, lynxes, martens, ſquirrels, wild cats, and 
| R 2 | hares, 


n, are furs, _ 
Wige Ives iſfars, ots, 
kettles, and the like hardware; but if an Euro- 


which they kill as many as they pleaſe. Abour 
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hares: of the feathered kind are geeſe, ducks; 


buſtards, partridges, and many other forts : of 
fiſb, whales, morſes, ſeals, cod, a white fiſh, pre- 
ferable to herrings, &c. and in the rivers and freſh 


waters, | pike, perch, carp, and trout. The foxes, 


hares, and partridges turn white in winter; the laſt 
ate às large as hens. There have been taken or 


killed at Port Nelſon, in one ſeaſon, ninety thou- 
ſand partridges, and twenty-five thouſand hares. 


The principal ſettlements helonging to our-Hud- 
ſon's Bay company at preſent are, Forts Churchill, 
Nelſon, New Severn, and Albany, on the weſt 
ſide of the Bay; and they had formerly Forts 
Charles and Rupert, at the bottom of the Bay. 
The Engliſh in theſe factories kill beef, pork, 


- mutton, and veniſon at the beginning of winter, and 


theſe are preſerved by the froſt ſix or ſeven months, 
free from putrefaction: geeſe alſo, partridges, and 
other fowls, killed at the ſame time, are hung 
up with their feathers and guts, yet hold good all 
the winter. In lakes and ſtanding waters, which 
are not ten feet deep, the water is frozen to the 
bottom, and the fiſh killed; but in waters of 
greater depth, and rivers near the ſea, the. fiſh are 
caught all the winter by cut: ing holes in the ice, to 
which they come for air. As ſoon as they are taken 
out of the water, they are-immediately frozen and 
ſtiff, but may be thawed again by being immerſed 
in cold water; and thus it is that the ſalt proviſions 
are thawed and freſhened here: the meat is let 
down through a hole in the ice into the water, and 


in a little time it hecomes ſoft and pliable, as if it 


never had been frozen, and eats very well; whereas 
roaſted or boiled, while frozen, it will be ſpoiled, 
and eat as if it was rotten. There is no want of 
food about Hudſon's Bay at any time of the year- 
In April come the geeſe, buſtards, and ducks, of 


the 


1 


\ 


* 
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the ſame time they take great numbers of rain. 


deer, and theſe do not return to the north till 


July or Auguſt. In ſummer they alſo take pike, 
trout, carp, and other fiſh ; and in the beginning 


of winter, all manner of wild fowl return again. 
A thouſand Indian men, and ſome women, in a- 
bout ſix hundred canoes come down uſually to Port 


Nelſon to trade with the Engliſh. Many of them 


come from far diſtant countries, and are much 


delayed in their voyages; by being obliged to go 
on ſhore every day.to hunt for proviſions.z tor 


their canoes are ſo ſmall, holding only two men, 


and a pack of beaver ſkins, that they cannot carry 


much proviſion with them. - Thele Indians are 
a tawny complexion, and not ſo fair as thoſe 
in Labrador, nor of ſuch large robuſt bodies; 


but much more gentle, and tractable. In ſum- 


mer they wear ſcarce any cloaths, but anoint 
themſelves with bears greaſe, or the oil of ſeals, 


Which it is faid, prevents their being ſtung by 
- - muſketos, or bit by bugs, or any other infects; 


but thoſe in Labrador go always cloathed. In win- 
ter the ſouthern Eſquimaux Indians cloath themſelves 
with beaver ſkins, which they oil and greaſe in the 
ſame manner as they do their own ſkins in ſummer, 
which prevents the cold penetrating them, and 
have a kind of buſkins on their legs, and ſnoes 
of deer ſkins: they. uſe alſo beaver ſkins and furs 
for their beds and covering in the night. The 
Indians of all ſorts, ' inhabiting the country about 
Hudſon's. Bay, lead a wandering life, ſeldom re- 
maining more than a week or two in a place; and 
molt of their time is ſpent in hunting and fiſhing. 
The Hudſon's Bay company, it is probable, do 
not find their trade ſo.advantageous now as it was 
before we got poſſeſſion of Quebec, when they 
enjoyed the fur trade, almoſt without a rival, at 
leaſt in reſpect of the Britiſh deminions ; whence 
R 3 their 
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mW their profits muſt have been very great, eſpecially 
| as they availed themſelves to the utmoſt-of their 
. excluſive charter, and made the poor Indians pay 
| very dear for every thing they wanted of them. 
Ik his company, which does not conſiſt.of above | 
nine or ten merchants, obtained their firſt char- 
ter from Charles II. in the year 1669, by which 
the ſole property of all the lands, trade, royal fiſhery, 
and mines, within Hudfon's Straits, not actually 
f 8 by any Chriſtian prince, was veſted in 
According to Mr. Dobs, who has given the beſt 
account of Hudſon's Bay, it may be eſteemed from 
51 to 659. north latitude, and from 589 to 959. 
weft: longitude from London. The whole of its 
extent, in length, may be about fix hundred miles, 
and its northern boundary may be reckoned at 
Davis's Straits, the country to the north of that bei 
claimed by Denmark. The dimenſions at the en- 
trance of the Straits are variouſly repreſented; At Re- 
ſolution Iſland they are ſaid to be twelve or thirteen 
leagues wide, but others make it not half ſo wide. 
As tothe Straits themſelves, they are ſaid to be a hun- 
dired and twenty Teagues in length; the ſhores on 
both fides being inhabited by a moſt ſavage: race. 
At the mouth of the Straits lies Reſolution Iſland; 
and in the Straits themſelves lie the iſlands 
Charles, Saliſbury, and Nottingham ; and Manſ- 
field Iſland is ſituated in the mouth of the Bay. 
; On the other ſide of Hudſon's Straits, to the 
north of Labrador, lies what is called the North- 
Main, which is bounded on the eaſt by Davis's 
Straits, on the north by Baffin's Bay, and on the 
weſt by a nameleſs ſtraalit. 
The country lying round Baffin's Bay goes by the 
name of Prince William's Land; but we know no- 
thing more of it. To the ſouth of Prince Wil- 
liam's Land lies New North Wales; W N b 
3 . duth 
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ſouth New Denmark, and on its weft another 
land, but both of them unknown. Several iſlands 
lie on the coaſt of Labrador, without the Bay ; of 
theſe the chief is Newfoundland. The country from 
Button's Bay fouthward and eaſtward, as far as La- 
brador, is called New South-Wales. In Hudſon's, 
Bay are a great many leſſer bays, as James's Bay, _ 
Button's Bay, Baffin's Bay, Sir Thomas's Bay, Roe's 
Bay, Welcome Bay, Wager Bay, Rankin's Inlet, 
Hope's Bay, Brigg's Bay, Cumberland Bay, Repulſe 
Bay, &c. The chief capes in and about the Bay are 
Cape Charles, on the Strait of Belleiſle, Ca e Deſire, at 
the entrance of Hudſon's Strait, Cape Henry, Cape 
James, and Cape Worfenham, near the entrance 
of, Hudſon's Bay, Cape Henrietta Maria, Cape 
Look Out, and ape Hope, on the wy and ſouth 
weſt part of the Bay, Cape Dobbs, Cape Com- 
fort, and Cape Aſſumption, on the 10 part of 
the Bay. There are innumerable lakes, bogs, and 
moraſſes all over thoſe vaſt tracts lying round the 
Bay, which being covered with ice and ſnow great 
part of the year, as well as the mountains, render 

the air exceſſive cold, eſpecially when the wind fits 
north-weſt, -. It ſeems to be as cold in fifty-two de- 
grees of north latitude on the weſtern continent, as 
it is on the eaſtern in ſixty- two. A great many rivers 
fall into the Bay, particularly on the weſt and ſouth _ 
ſides, as Churchill River, Nelſon's River, New Se- 
vern River, Albany River, and MooſeRiver. Nel- - © 
ſon's river is thelargeſt and fineſt in the Bay; Prince 

- Rupert's and Sluda rivers lie on the eaſt fide of the 
Bay. There are forts and factories at the mouths ' 
of all the rivers, except Prince Rapert's and New 
Severn River. EF 


The eaſtern ſhores of this count rf dif- 
covered by Sebaſtian Cabot, for Hen king 
of England, in the year 1498. They Wert after- 


wards viſited by Davis, and other Brittſh mariners. 
Mr. Hudſon made four voyages thither, * | 
* 7 R 4 . 
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the years 1607 and 1611; in the laſt of which, 


huis men forced him and eight more into a boat, 


and left them to ſtarve in the bottom of the Bay, 


* 


and they were never heard of more, _ 
Sir Thomas Button purſued the diſcovery in 
1672, and captain James in 1631, in hopes of 
finding a north-weſt paſſage to China. Captain 
Gilham failed to the bottom of the Bay in 1667, 
and at his return his owners procured a patent for 
planting this 1 The firſt Engliſh gover- 
mor who went thither was Charles Batley, Eſq; 
who built a fort on Rupert River, calling it Charles 
Fort, and ſoon after ſettled another factory at Nel- 
Jon River, In the year 1684, the chief Engliſh 
factory was at Albany River, with a fort erected for 
its defence. The French invaded our ſettlements, 
and took Fort Rupert and Albany, in July 1686, 
though we were then at peace with France; but in 
king William's war, in 1693, the Engliſh recover- 
ed their ſettlements again. During the war in 
queen Anne's reign, the French reduced all our 
ſettlements, except Albany; hut were obliged to 
reſtore them again at the peace of Utrecht, and the 
company have remained in poſſeſſion of them ever 
ſince; and now, that we are maſters of all Ca- 
nada, they have nothing to apprehend from that 
r rr ue 5 
To convince our readers of what we advanced 
above concerning the gains of the company, and 
there uſage of the Indians, we ſhall here inſert the 
ſtandard or regulation formerly preſcribed by them 


for their goods bartered on the ſouthern part of the 


ay. Guns, one with another, ten good ſking, that 
i Vente Bee twelve ſkins for - biggeſt ſort, 
ten for the mean, and eight for the ſmalleſt: pow- 
der, a beaver for half a pound: ſhot, a beaver for 
four pounds: hatchets, a beaver for a great and 
{all one: knives, a beaver for fix great ones, 9 
r 42:63 wi; roots nt 


eight jack · knives: beads, a beaver for half 3 
und: laced coats, ſix beavers for a good one: 
Plain coats, five beavers for a red one: coats for 
women laced, two yards, ſix beavers: coats for 
_ plain, five beavers: tobacco, a beaver for 
one pound: powder- horns, a beaver for a large 
— and two ſmall ones: kettles, a beaver for eve- 
Ty" pound: and looking-glaſſes and combs, two 
beavers. 
It is ſaid, that the annual exports, before the 
Jate peace, were only about three thouſand pounds 


value, and their half-yearly ſales about twenty-five 


thouſand pounds, They were then ſuppoſed to be 
at the charge of one hundred and twenty ſervants 
a-year, and about an hundred and twenty men on 


board the two or three annual ſhips, which they f 


ſent to the bay. Their imports are deer-ſkins, ca 

torum or beaver- ſtone, feathers, whale bone, r. 
blubber ; bur beaver-ſKin is two thirds of the 
whole. The beaver-ſkins are worth from g three 
ſhillings and be es to, five or fix ſhillliligs.'; 
pound, 5: 9 


CANA D 4. e 


| This country, of which the Britiſh arms dds 
an entire conqueſt in the late war, is bounded on 
the north by Ne- Britain; on the eaſt by New- 


Scotland, New-England, and New-York ; on the 


ſouth by the 'Apalachian and Cherokee mountains, 


or the Great Lakes 4 and "Ry unknown: lands on 


the weſt. 


The country: being mend; the chmee id 


ſoil cannot but be very various. All that part now 


—_— by the French and Engliſh, and which 
moftly along the great river St, Laurence, | is, 
= ſpeaking, exceſſive cold in winter, though 
in ſummer, às molt of thoſe American tracts 
re ** go not lie too far to the northward, The 


4 ell. 
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_ + reſt of the country, as far as it is known, is full of 


large woods, marſhes, lakes, mountains, and rivers, 
which render it ſtill colder. , The lands, however, 
eſpecially. in the interior parts, and about the lakes 
and rivers, are ſaid to be generally fertile, and 
capable of producing wheat, barley, rye, with 
many other ſorts of grain, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles; tobacco, in particular, thrives exceedingly, 
and is much cultivated, Here are plenty of lags, 
elks, deer, bears, foxes, martens, wild cats, ferrets, 
weaſels, ſquirrels of a large ſize and greyiſh hue, 


bares,andrabbits. The ſouthern parts alſo breed great 


numbers of wild bulls, deer of a ſmall ſize, divers 
ſorts of roebucks, goats, wolves, &c. The marſhes, 
lakes, and pools, iwarm with otters, beavers, or 
caſtors, of which the white are highly valued, be- 
ing ſcarce, as well as the right black kind. The 


beaver of Canada is an amphibious quadruped, 


which could live out of the water, if it had convenient 
bathing places. They are generally not quite 
four feet in length. Their colours are different, 
black, brown, white, yellow, and ſtraw-colour; but 
it is obſerved, that the lighter their colour, the leſs 
quantity of fur they are cloathed with, and live in 
warmer climates. The fleſh of the beaver is a 
moſt delicious food, when it is parboiled, to take 
away a diſagreeable reliſh which it has naturally. 
Beſides the — the beavet produces the true caſto- 
reum, which is contained in bags in the lower 


part of the belly, different from the teſticles: 


the value of this drug is well known. The furs of 
the beaver are of two kinds, the dry and the green; 


the dry fur is the ſkin before it is applied to any 


uſe; the green are the furs that are worn, after 


being ſewed to one another, by the Indians, who 
belmear them with unctuous ſubſtances, which not 


only render them more pliable, but give the fine 


don, that is manufactured into hats, that oily qua- 
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$ Tt. proper to be worked up with + 
the dry fur. Both the Dutch and Engliſh; ſince - 
Chatleyoix wrote, have found the ſecret of making 
excellent cloths, gloves, and ſtockings, as well as 
hats, from the beaver-fur. The muſk rat is a di- 


liry which renders E gre 


- 


minutive kind of beaver, which it reſembles in 

every ann but its tail, which is like that of a 
uropein rat, and its teſticles afford a 

very ſtrong muſk. The elk is of the ſize of 4 horſe 


common 


ot mule; its feet and legs reſemble thoſe of a ſtap's, 


its neck and withers are covered with long hair, 
and it has à head about two feet long. His antlers 
reſemble thoſe of a doe. Many extraordinary me- 


dicinal qualities, particularly for curing the falling- 
ſickneſs, are afcribed to the hoof of the left foot of 
this animal. Its fleſh is very agreeable and nou- 
_ riſhing, and its colour a mixture of light grey and 
dark red. They love the cold countries; and 
when the winter affords them no graſs; they griaw 
the batk of trees. There is a carnivorous animal 


kind, with a tail ſo long that Charlevoix ſays, that 
he has twiſted it ſeveral times round his body. Its 
body is about two feet in length, from the end of 


the ſnout to the tall. It is ſaid, that this animal, 
winding Hirnſelf about a tree, will dart from thence © 


upon the elk, twiſt his ſtrong tail round his body, 


bf Canada is much larger than that of Europe; 
but their appearance is much alike. His body 
is covered with a black wool, which is highly 
eſteened. The fleſh 'of the female is very good; 


ind the bufaloe hides are as ſoft and: pliable as 


Chamois leather, but ſo very ſtrong, that the 


bucklers Which the Indians make uſe of are hard- 


ly penetrable by a muſket ball. The Canadian 
roebuck is a domeſtic animal, but differs in no 
other reſpect from thoſe of Europe. Wolves are 


ſcarce 


and cut his throat in a moment. The buffaloe - - 
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ſcarce in Canada, but they afford the fineſt furs in 
all the country: their, fleſh is white, and good to 
eat, and they purſue their prey to the tops of 
the talleſt trees. The black foxes are greatly 
eſteemed, and very ſcarce z but thoſe of other co. 
lours are more common; and ſome an the Upper 
Miſſiſſippi are of a ſilver colour, and very beautiful. 
They live upon water-fowls, which they decoy 


__ withinttheir clutches by a thouſand antic tricks, and 


then ſpring upon them, and devour them. The 
Canadian poll-cat has a moſt-beautiful white fur, 
except the tip of his tail, which is as black as jet. 
When purſued, he lets fly his urine, which, it is 
ſaid, infects the air for a quarter of a league round; 
for which reaſon, he is called by the inhabitants 
the devil's brat, or the ſtinkard. Charlevoix ſays, 
the common marten's fkin-is worth a crown, and 
the brown ones ſeven ſhillings. The Canadian 
wood - rat is of a beautiful filver colour, with a 


buſhy, tail, and as big again as the European; 


the female carries under her belly a bag, which ſte 
opens and ſhuts at pleaſure; and in that ſhe places 
her young, when purſued. There ate three ſorts 
of ſquirrels: that called the flying ſquirrel will 
leap forty paces and more, from one tree to ano- 
ther. This little animal is eaſily tamed, and is 
very lively, except when aſleep, which is often the 
caſe; and he puts up wherever he can find a place, 
in one's ſleeve, pocket, or muff: he firſt pitches 
on his maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſh amongſt 
twenty perſons. The Canadian porcupine is lels 
than a middling dog: when roaſted, he eats full 
as well as a ſucking pig. The hares and rabbits 
differ little from thoſe in Europe, only they turn 


grey in winter. There are two forts of bears here; 


one of a reddiſh, and the other of. a black co- 


| Jour; but the former is the moſt dangerous. _ 
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of the rivers breed a kind of crocodile, that differs 
but little from thoſe of the Nile. MO PL. 

The meadow-grounds in Canada, which are well 
watered, yield excellent graſs, and breed vaſt num- 
bers of great and ſmall cattle: and where the ara- 
ble jand is well manured, it produces rich crops, 


The mountains abound with coal - mines, and ſome, 


ve are told, with ſilver and other metals; though 
we have not heard of any great advantage made of 
them as yet. rer e 
The lakes are both large and numerous: the prin- 
cipal are Lake Superior, Michigan, thoſe of the 
Illinois and Hurons, Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, 
Frontenac, or Oſwego, Lake Champlain, and Ti- 
miſcaining, beſides others of a ſmaller ſize, Lake 
Superior, or the Upper Lake, which is ſituated the 
fartheſt north, is reckoned one hundred leagues in 
length, and about ſeventy where broadeſt, and 
bath ſeveral conſiderable iflands in it; the chief of 
which are, the Royal Iſle, Pont Chartrain, Mau- 
repas, St. Anne, St. Ignatius, Hoequart, and Mi- 
nong. A conſiderable trade is now carried on by 
barks and canoes through ſome of theſe lakes, par- 
ticularly: Ontario, Erie, and Champlain, moſt of 
the forts being ſituated on tte. . 
The whole country abounds with large rivers, 3 
which ĩt would be endleſs to enter into a detail ef; 
the principal are thoſe of St. Laurence, the Out- 
tauais, St John's, Seguinay, Deſprairies, and Trois- 
Rivieres. You enter the bay of St. Laurence be- 
tween Cape de Retz, on the iſland of Newfound- 
land, and the North Cape, on that called the Royal 
land. or more commonly Cape Breton. After 
doubling Cape Roſe, or Rofieres, you enter the ri- 
ver, which runs [north-eaſt and fouth-weſt. At 
the mouth of the river the cold is intenſe, and the 
ka boiſterous. - The river itſelf, at its opening, is 
about thirty leagues in breadth; and towards the 
buth lie the bay and point of Gaſpey. Below = 


— 


I - the Bored Illand, from an aperture in its middle 


next object chat preſents itſelf in the rixer St. Lay- 
Tenee is the iſland Anticoſti; and the current ſet 
ting .{troogly in upon it, renders the navigation 
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Ats leagues diſtance from the Bored IIland lies the 
Anand Bonaventure -and.at a league diſtance from 
- - that the iſland Miſcon, which has an excellent har- 
-  / baur, and is eight leagues in circumference. 4 

Ppring of freſh water ſpouts up to-a ;conſderatl 


Cinlly as the iſland is lined with breakers. - Thi 
aſlgnd is narrow; but lies in the middle of the 
river, and extends about forty leagues, from 


fy ſented it as abſolutely good far nothing: its coaſtz, 
this iſland, the navigation becomes more tolerable; 
mounts Notre Dame and Lewis lie on the Jarboard 


Faps of Montani, ſo called from the appearance of 
the mountain, ſituated about two leagves from the 
more. The land in the neigbhaurhood is ſaid 
to be not only unprofitable, but rightful ; be- 
ing covered with rocks, ſands, and impenetrable 
thickets: it contains, homever, plenty of game. 

two 


On the other ſide the river, and ng 
>  Jeagyes into its bed, dies the ſhoal of Mai 
cquagu, which is the . maſt dangerous in the 
river: it is named fram à riuer that falls from 


| the mauntains of Labrador, and otherwiſe called 
tze river gf. St. Barnabas, and the Black River. 
From this to Green Island e i 
| ep . 71 15 low 


bay is a ſteep rock, which has obtained the name of 


through which a Hoop may paſs with her ſails up. 


ight in the offing, not far from this iſland. The 


here extremely dangerous, in- eaſe of a calm, eſpe. 


narth- eaſt to ſouth-weſt. - The French have repre- 


However, are well ſtored with fiſn. After paſſing 


bor ſtill great -precaution muſt be uſed. The 
ſide: near the latter are ſome French plantations 
avoided with great care. A little higher are the 
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called Tadouſſac in failing from. which, g 
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s brackiſſi at Cape 
ded and ten leagues from the. fea, The higher 
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low and uncertain, and the ſhores uncomfortable 


and uninhabited. Some what higher lies the river 


which carries ſhips twenty · five leagues 
above its mouth, where is an excellent 5 5 


care muſt be taken to avoid the Red Iſland, which 
is a dangerous rock of that colour, whoſe ſurface 
is equal to the water, and often proves fatal to 


| — About fifteen leagues diſtance, that is, 
mid way between Quebec and Tadouſſac, lies the 


ile of Coudres, where the paſſage of the river is 


- dangerous, without a fair wind; in particular, 
there is a whirlpool, that muſt be crete y 
ed againſt. . Next appears the Bay of St. Paul, 

— the - plantations. on the north ſhore be- 


they conſiſt of valuable woods of pine: trees, 
which are red pines, which are eſteem- 


| audi very beautiful; here likewiſe is a fine lead 
mine. About ſix leagues above this is a very high 


tory, which -terminates a chain of moun- 


BY cains that teach above four hundred leagues to the 
weſtward, and is called Cape Torment: round the 


there lie a number of iſlands, a- 
mong which is that of Orleans, which forms a 


* — proſpect. It is about fourteen 
| — — in circumference, and populous, as pro- 


excellent wheat, and fine fruits. It forms 


gable ::1 here the unter becomes drinkable; for it 
Torment, though it is an hun- 


ap the river, the flux of the tide diminiſhes, and 


tte reſſux increaſes, and twenty leagues above 
Quebec the tide is not perce ptible; but indeed the 
Aids in chis river, as well as the currents, vary 


according to the ſeaſons, and the poſitions 
the lands,” Ariv very lags and deep, and con- 
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„of which the ſauth is the maſt navi - 
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tains ſeveral iſlands, all the way from Quebec td 
Lake Ontario, whence it iſſues. 18 
« Of the Miſſiſſippi we ſhall give ſome account; 
when we come to Louiſiana, to which it more pro. 
perly belongs, and of which the greater part is 
now included in the province of Weſt Florida. 
Father Charlevoix is of opinion, that the Cana: 
dian fiſhery, if properly improved, would be more 
likely to enrich that country than the fur trade; 
Beſides a great variety of other fiſh in the lakes and 
rivers, particularly that of St. Lawrence, are ſea- 
| wolves, ſea- cos, porpoiles, the lencornet, the go« 
berque, the ſea plaiſe, ſalmon trouts, turtles, lobſ- 
ters, the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, the achigau, and 
the gilthead. The ſea - wolf, ſo called from its howl- 
ing, is an amphibious creature. His head reſem- 
bles that of a dog: he has four very ſhort legs, of 
which the fore ones have nails; but the hind ones 
tet minate in fins. The largeſt are ſaid to weigh 
two thouſand pounds, and are of different colours. 
Their fleſh is good eating; but the profit of it lies 
in its oil, which is proper for burning, and currying 
of leather. Their ſkins make excellent covering 
for trunks, and though not ſo fine as Morocco lea- 
ther, they preſerve their freſhneſs better, and are leſs 
liable to cracks. The ſhoes and boots made of 
thoſe ſkins let in no water, and, when properly 
tanned, make excellent and laſting covers Fe ſeats. 
The Canadian ſea-cow is larger than the ſea-wolf, 
but reſembles it in figure. It has two teeth of the 
thickneſs and length of a man's arm, that, when 
grown, look like horns, and ate very fine ivory, as 
well as its other teeth. Some of the porpoiſes f 
the river St. Lawrence are ſaid to yield a hogſhead 
of oil, and of their ſkins are made waiſtcoats, 
which are exceſſively ſtrong, and muſket- proof. 
The lencornet is a kind of cuttle fiſh, quite round, 
| 8 or 


4 


i 


bf father oval: there are two ſorts of them, which 
differ only in ſize; ſome being as large as a hogſ- 
head, and others but a foot long: they catch only 


the laſt, and that with a torch: they are excellent 


eating, roaſted, boiled, or fricaſied; but they 
make the ſauce quite black. The goberque has 
the taſte and ſmell of a ſmall cod. The ſea-plaiſe 
is excellent eating; and they are taken with long 


poles, armed with iron hooks. The chaouraſou is | 


an armed fiſh, reſembling a pike ; but is covered 
with ſcales, that are proof againſt a dagger : ſome 
of them are above five feet long, and about the 
thickneſs of a man's thigh : this fiſh is ſaid even to 
catch and devour birds; in order to which, he con- 
ceals himſelf among the canes or reeds, in ſuch a 


manner that nothing is to be ſeen beſides his weapon, 


which he holds, raifed perpendicularly, above the 
ſurface of the water : the fowls, which come to take 
reſt, imagining the weapon to be only a withered 
reed, make no ſcruple of perching upon it; but 


they are no ſooner alighted, than the fiſh opens 


his throat, and ſo ſuddenly makes at his prey, that 
it rarely eſcapes. The Indians pretend their teeth 
are a ſoverign remedy againſt the tooth ach, and 
that, by pricking the part moſt affected with one 
of them, the pain inſtantly vaniſhes. The ſtur- 


geon is both a freſh and ſalt- water fiſh, from 9. | 
to twelve feet long, and -proportionably thick: 
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the ſmalleſt have a fleſh of a moſt delicate grain, 


and ate excellent eating. The achigau, and the 
Noe MS 

The foreſts of Canada are | 
with birds as its rivers are with fiſhes. - They con- 


gilt. head, are fiſh peculiar to 7 river St. Law- 
t ſo well ſtocked 


tain two kinds of eagles; the largeſt of which have 


a white head and neck, and prey upon hares and 


rabbits, which they carry up to their neſts ; bus 
Vor. VIII. W the 
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the other are grey, and prey on birds and fiſhes. The 
falcons, goſhawks, tercels, are the ſame as in Eu- 
rope: the partridges are grey, red, and black, 
wich long tails, which they ſpread out as a fan, like 

a turkey- cock, and make a very beautiful appear- 
ance, Woodcocks are very ſcarce in Canada; 

| | bur ſnipes, and other water-game, are plentiful, 
| A Canadian raven is ſaid by ſome writers to eat as 
=_ well as a pullet, and an owl better. Blackbirds 
| | and ſwallows are birds of paſſage here, as well as in 
= Europe, and three kinds of. larks are found here, 
| one ſpecies little different from European ones, 
| | No fewer than twenty-two different ſpecies of ducks 
= are to be met with in Canada; and a great number 
= of ſwans, turkeys, geeſe, buſtards, teal, water-hens, 
cranes, and other large water-fowl ; but always 
\ at a diſtance from houſes: The cranes, of which 
| ſome are white, and light grey, are ſaid to make 
excellent ſoup. The Canadian wood-pecker is a 
beautiful bird. The thruſhes and gold finches 
here differ little from thoſe of Europe. The chief 
Canadian bird of melody is the white- bird, which 
is a kind of ortelan, very ſhewy, and remarkable 
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for announcing the return of ſpring. The fly- bird 


is thought to be the moſt beautiful of any in na- 


ture; with all his plumage, he is no bigger than a 
cc̃6 7k chafer, and he makes a noiſe with his wings 


ke the humming of a large fly: his legs are 
like two needles, and from his bill, which is of 
the ſamie thickneſs, a fmall ſting proceeds, with 

which he pierces the flowers, and thereby non- 
riſhes himſelf with the ſap : the female has 
nothing ſtriking” in its appearance; but the male 


I 


"is a perfect jewel, having on his head a ſmall 


| tuft of the moſt beautiful black, his breaſt red, 
his belly white, his back, wings, and tail green, 
like that of a roſe EAſh; / ſpecks of gold ſcat- 
tered all over the plumage, add greatly to its 
beauty; and an imperceptible down produces 5 
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moſt delightful ſhadings that can be imagined 
Rattle-ſnakes are found in Canada, ſome of them 
as thick or thicker than a man's leg: when he 
moves, his tail, which is covered with rows of ſcales, 
rattles, whence he has his name. His bite is mor- 
tal, but an herb grows wherever this reptile is 
found in this country, called the rattle- ſnake's- 
plant, which is an. infallible antidote to the poiſon 
of his bite, by chewing it, and applying it in the 
nature of a plaiſter to the wound. The rartle-ſnake 
{ſeldom bites -paſſengers, unleſs he is provoked or 
trod upon. The Indians, however, purſue them; 
and greatly prize their fleſh, which they eat. 
The foreſts of Canada preſent a moſt beau- 
tiful and awful appearance, and contain vaſt 
variety of trees, among which are two ſorts © 
pines, he white and the ted; four ſorts of firs ; 
two forts: of cedar and oak, the white and the 
red; the male and female maple; three ſorts of 
alh-trees, the free, the mungrel, and the baſtard ; 
three ſorts of walnut trees, the hard, the ſoft, and 
the ſmooth 4 vaſt numbers of beech trees, and 
white wood; white and red elms; and poplars. 
The Iroquois hollow tbe red elms into canoes, 
ſome of which, made out of one piece, will con- 
tain twenty perſons. About November the bears 
and wild cats take up their habitations in the hol- 
low elms, and remain there till April. Here are 
alo found cherry- trees; plumb - trees; the vine- 
gar tree, the fruit of which, being infuſed in wa- 
ter, produces vinegar; an aquatic plant, called 
aoca, the fruit of which may be — into a con- 
ion ; the white thorn ʒ the cotton · tree, on the 
top of which grow ſeveral tufts of flowers, which, 
When ſhaken in the morning, before the dew falls 
of, produce honey tliat may be boiled up into ſu- 
dar, the ſeed heing a pod, containing a very fine 
ind of cotton; the ſun · plant, which reſembles 2 
natigeld, and grows to the height of ſeven or 
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eight feet; Turkey corn; French beans; gourds 
melons; cappillaire; and the hop - plant, | 
Canada, while poſſeſſed by the French, excluſive 
of Louiſiana, was divided into the provinces of 
Canada Proper, and Sanguenay ; the former of 
which, lying towards the ſouth-weſt, was ſubdi- 
| vided into thirteen diſtricts; and the latter, lying 
towards the north eaſt, into fix 4. all, or moſt of 
them, taking their names from the principal ſettl- 
ments or forts in them. t 
Canada Proper, before the late war, was ſaid to Wl b 
be inhabited by an hundred and eighty thouſand p 
French, who lived in affluence, being free from a 
- all taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fiſh, fel * 
timber for fuel or building, and to ſow and plant p. 
as much land as they could cultivate, Their great fc 
hardſhip was the winter cold, which is there ſo 
exceſſive from December to April, that the greateſ 
rivers are frozen over, and the ſnow lies common- 
ly two or three fcer deep on the ground, though it 
extends no farther north than 48%. of latitude. 
The principal places in this province are Mon- 
treal and Trois Rivi eres. 
The former ſtands on an iſland in the river &. 
Laurence, which is ten leagues in length, and 2. 
moſt four in breadth; at the foot of a mountain 


which gives name to it, about half a leagi: from v1 
the ſouth ſhore, While the French were in poſſeſſa i the 
of Canada, both the city and iſland of Montre race 
belonged to private proprietors, who bad img obe 
proved them ſo well, that the whole iſland vi Corr 
become a moſt delightful ſport, and produce vine 
every thing: that could adminiſter to the col fon 
veniencies of life. The town, ſince it hath bee ben 
in the hands of the Engliſh, hath ſuffered e guns 
tremely by fires. When reduced by general Am mY 
e 


herſt, it Was of An oblong form, well peopled 
* . 2 1 5 e's 631 . , | an 
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and ſurrounded by a wall, flanked with eleven re- 
doubts, which ſerved: inſtead of baſtions- The 
ſtreets were well laid out, and the houſes built 
ina very handſome manner. 1 he ditch. was about 
eight feet deep, and of a proportionable breadth, 
but dry. Here was alſo a fort or citadel, the bat- 
teries of which - commanded the ſtreets of the town, 
from one ſide of it to the other. Theſe fortifications 
have been much improved Ay the Engliſh.. The 
town itſelf is divided into two parts, the upper and 


the lower; in the laſt the merchants and men of 


buſineſs generally reſide. Here likewiſe, before the 
peace, was the place of arms, the royal magazines, 
and the nunnery hoſpital. The upper town, howe- 
ver, Contained the principal buildings; ſuch as the 
palace of the governor, the houſes of the chief of- 
cers, the convent of Recollects, the Jeſuit's church 
and ſeminary, the free-ſchool, and the pariſn church. 
The governor's palace is a large fine building. be 
des a general hoſpital, the neighbourhood of this 
city contains ,many elegant villas; and all the ve- 
petables of Europe grow in it. In ſhort, when 
it fell into the hands of the Engliſh, all the 
banks of the river from thence to er were but 
one continued village, adorned with fine plantauions, 
and gentlemen's ſeats at proper. diſtances. The 
inland trade of this town and the reſt of Canada, 
while they. were Ay: 5 by the French, were with 
the Indian natives: they ſent to the Weſt-Indies 
raco0n, fox, and beaver fur, ſkins of deer, and 
other branches of the peltry trade; and Indian 
corn, with what they 5 or wood. Their 


- 


vine, brandy, cloth, linen, and wrought iron, came 
tom Europe; and the native Indians took from 
them toys and trinkets of all kinds, duffil blankets, 
guns, powder, ball, kettles, hatchers, tomohawks, 
randy, and tobacco. There was then a ſpecies of 
naders called coureuis des bois, who carried on a 
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trade with nations unknown to all rhe world beſides, 


In June a fair was held at Montreal, to Which In- 
dians reſorted from the diſtance of a thouſand miles, 
with peltry, and other Indian commodities; and 
the French from all parts of Canada. I his fair 


ſometimes laſted for three months. The reſort of 


ſavage nations to it was incredible; and great dif- 
orders and tumults often happened; the Indians 
being ſo fond of brandy, that they ſometimes for a 
dram gave the courcurs des bois all they had in 
the world, In the neighbourhood of the iſland, on 


wihich the town ſtands, is a great number of others, 


particularly that called the Iſle of. Jeſus, which 
is about eight leagues in length, and two in 
breadth. There are alſo ſeveral lakes; among 
others that of St. Louis, and that formed by the 


opening of the river des Outaovais, or the Great 


River, into the river St. Laurence, On the banks 


of the laſt of theſe rivers likewiſe, not far from Mon- 


treal, are two villages of Iroquois Chriſtians ; one 


© called Sault St. Louis, and the other La Montaigne. 


The town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three 


Rivers, has its name from three rivers, which join 


their currents about a quarter of a mile below it, 


and fall into the great one of St. Laurence. It is 


much reſorted to by ſeveral nations that come down 
thoſe rivers to it, and trade with it in various kinds 
of furs; and the country about it is pleaſant, and 
fertile in corn, fruits, &c. A great number of 

andſome houſes ſtand on both ſides the rivers. 

his town gives name to a diſtrict, and ſtands 
about thirty leagues up the river St. Laurence 


. from Quebec. ; | 


The other places of moſt note in this province 
are Gaſpe, St. Jean Iſle, Miſcou Iſle, Richelieu 
Ifles, Iſle Conti, St. Francois, Notre Dame des 
Anges, St. Alexis, St. Michael, St. Joſeph, Forts 
Frontenac, Niagara, near which is the famous fall, 
Fort Detroit, Michilachimenac, and many others. 
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The province of Seguinay takes its name from 

the river ſo called, which iſſues from the lake of 
St. John, and falls into that of St. Laurence at Ta- 
douſſae, about thirty leagues below Quebec. This 
river is the boundary of the province on that 
ſide. 247 N 

Quebec, the capital, not only of this province 

but of all Canada, and an epiſcopal ſee, is ſituated 
at the confluence of the rivers St. Lawrence and 
St. Charles, or the Little River; and on the north 
ſide of the former, near Cape Diamond, about one 
hundred and forty leagues from the ſea, or from 
Cape Roſe or Roſieres. The river St. Lawrence 
here is not above a mile in breadth, though not 
Jeſs than four or five leagues between it and the 

| Ile of Orleans. It is built on a rock, partly of 
marble and partly of ſlate. The haven, which 
lies oppoſite the town, is ſafe and commodious, 
and about five fathom deep. Before the city was 
taken by the Engliſh, it is ſaid to have made a ve- 
ry fine appearance. Among the principal edifices 
were, the epiſcopal palace; the cathedral; the fort or 
citadel, which was the reſidence of the governor- ge- 
neral; the houſe and churchof the Recollects; the 

church of the Urſeline nuns, in which is the tomb of 

| Monſieur Montcalm, who commanded the French, 

p and was killed at the battle of Quebec, in which 

| alſo fell that young hero Wolfe, who commanded 

f the Engliſh; the ſumptuous college of the Jeſuits ;. 


the intendant's houſe, the king's magazines, &c. 
I᷑ be city is divided into the upper and lower, and 
e was well fortified when the Engliſh laid ſiege 


, toit. The fort or citadel ſtands on the brink of 


e the rock, and is a fine work: a pretty large eſpla- 

U ' nade, and a gentle declivity, the whole making a 

. very fine platform, lies between the fort and the 

8 ſummit of Cape Diamond. About half a quar- 

l, ter of a league towards the country lies the Hoſpi - 
. - ral-General, which is the fineſt houſe in all Canada. 
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The harbour is flanked by two baſtions, that are 
raiſed twenty: five feet from the ground, which is 
about the height of the tides at the time of the 
_ equinox, In ſhort, the fortifications of Quebec, 
at the time it was taken by the Engliſh, were as 
complete as the beſt engineers in the world could 
render them; and if it had not been for the 
amazing good fortune, and the more amazing in- 
trepidity, of the Britiſh troops, they might have 
bid defiance to all the power of Europe. When 
Charlevoix was at Quebec, he reckoned the ihha- 
bitants not to exceed ſeven thouſand ; but they 
were certainly above double that number, when 1 it 
was conquered by the os vo 
About three leagues from Quebec, beste the 
war, was a moſt awful place of retirement, which 
excited in all who approached it, ſentiments of 
reverence and ſacred horror, which were more 
increaſed by the company of its inhabitants, who 
were Hurons, or wild Indians, converted to Chriſ- 
tianity, ſimple in their manners, and fervid in 
their devotions, though of a tribe the fierceſt 
and moſt untractable of all the American ſa- 
vages. They had a chapel built upon the ſame 
model as that of the famous holy houſe of Lo- 
retto in Italy, and therefore it was called the Huron 
village of Loretto. Between Quebec and Mon- 
treal, in failing up the river St. Laurence, the 
eye is entertained with beautiful landſcapes, the 
banks being in many places very bold and ſteep, 
® and ſhaded with loſty trees, and in others crowd- 
ed with villages, of which there are alſo many on 
the iſlands, wherewith the channel of the river is in- 
terſpetſed. After paſſing the Kichlieu iſlands, the 
air becomes ſo mild and temperate, that the travel- 
ler thinks himſelf tranſported into another climate. 
Of the other places in this province; the moſt con- 
tren are ne Tadouſſac, Fort · Neuf, aps noagl 
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Fort, St. Anne, St. Nicholas, Port-Cartier, Che- 
cheque dec and Necouba. 

The different tribes of Indians in Canada are al- 
moſt innumerable. It is not our intention, nor 
indeed in our power, to trace out all theſe ; many 


of them are hardly known, even by name, to Eu- 


ropeans. Some of them, mentioned in the moſt 


early accounts, are now not to be found; for thoſe 
barbarians often carry on wars to the extermina- 


tion of one another. The moſt conſiderable tribes 
at preſent are, the Iroquois, the Hurons, Miamis, 
Nokes, Oumamis, Outagamis, Sakis, Illinois, Ou- 
baches, Otters or Loutres, Savannois, Sioux, Aflint- 


boils, and Chriſtinaux. The laſt ſeven, live to- 


wards the north-weſt, about the rivers Miſſouri 
and Qubache, and about Lake Superior, and Aſſini- 
boil. To the north of the iſland of Montreal the 
.country is thinly peopled but a few villages be- 
longing to the old inhabitants are to be met with, 


among which are thoſe belonging to the Nepiſ- 
-ſings, ſo called from a lake of that name, who are 


the true deſcendants of the Algonquins, and ftill 
preſerve the purity of that language. The French 
eſtabliſhed ſome ports on the banks of Lake Supe- 


rior, where they traded with the Chriſtinaux and 


Aſſiniboils. In ſhort, a traveller can know very 
little more of this country than a man may learn 


by an inſpection of the map. He may wander 


one thouſand miles on the banks of the fineſt lakes 
and rivers in the world, without meeting with a 
human creature; and thoſe he does meet with are 


generally ſo. ſtupid, ſo cruel, ſo barbarous, or 


ſhy, that they ſcarcely deſerve that denomination. 


. Moſt of them appear to be void of all notions on 


agriculture, and ſubſiſt by e and hunting 
and they daily decreaſe in N 
they commonly allow themſe 


wives: few of their tribes contain above ſix thouſand 
fouls, 


Ineſs, though 
ves a plurality of 


— 
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ſouls, and many of them, not two thouſand. Theſe 


| barbarians are cloathed chiefly with ſkins, but in 
different forms: thoſe who are moſt admired and 


eſteemed among them, and conſequently have the 
greateſt authority, are ſuch as-diſtinguiſh themſelves 
either as hunters or warriors. They are all very ſu- 
perſtitious, moſt of them having confuſed notions of 


a good and evil genius, and believing the ſun to be 


the great Divinity of the world, Many of them 
alſo believe tranſmigration, and that the deceaſed are 
fond of the ſame exerciſes and enjoyments in the 
other wor!d that gave them delight in this. 

In all the vaſt extent of Canada, there are but 


three radical or mother tongues, the Siouſe, the 


Algonquin, and Huron. As to the firſt, it is 
impoſſible to ſay, how far it extends; and neither 
French nor Engliſh are much acquainted with 
thoſe who ſpeak it. By an acquaintance with the 


bother two, a man may travel fifteen hundred leagues 


in this country without an interpreter; for though 


he may viſit above a hundred different nations, 
each of which has a particular idiom, yet he can 


make himſelf underſtood by all; even among the 


Indians of New England and Virginia. The 


Siouſe, as far as the Europeans are acquainted 


with it, is rather a hiſſing than an articulation of 


words; but the Huron language has great energy, 
athos, and elevation, and the Algonquin excels 

in ſmoothneſs and elegance. 8 
By the capitulation granted to the French, when 

this country was reduced, both individuals and com- 


munities are intitled to all their former rights and 


. privileges : the Roman Catholic is ſtill to con- 
tinue the eſtabliſhed religion. but the king of Great - 
Britain ſucceeds to all the powers and prerogatives 
of which his moſt Chriſtian majeſty was poſſeſſed. 
Since Canada became a colony of * = it 


4 


— 
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has been divided into the three governments of 
Quebec, Montreal, and Trois Rivieres. | 


The French, before the late war broke out, it is 


ſaid, imported from Canada, including Louiſiana, 
in beaver, ſeventy-five thouſand pounds; in other 
furs, forty thouſand pounds ; in deer ſkins, twen 


thouſand pounds; total a hundred and thirty-five | 


thouſand pounds; while the Engliſn, in the fame 
articles, imported only to the amount of about 
ninety thouſand pounds, | 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, by the French 


called Acadie, is bounded by the Bay of St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic-Ocean to the eaſt ; by the 


ſame ocean, and New England to the ſouth ; by 


the River St. Lawrence, on the north; and 

Canada on the welt ; being computed to be five 
hundred miles in length, and four hundred in 
breadth. It had the name of Nova Scotia from 


Sir William Alexander, a Scotchman, and ſecre- 
tary, to king James I. who had the firſt grant of 


lands in it. 


n 


all the province of Nova Scotia, or L'Acadie, 


with all its antient boundaries; allo the city of 


Port- Royale, now called Annapolis Royal, with 
all its dependencies in lands, iſlands, and other par- 
ticulars, together with the dominion, Nenn, and 
poſſeſſion of the ſaid iſlands, lands, an 

y treaty or otherwiſe obtained, was ceded in per- 


1 08 pn to the crown of Great-Britain. To this. was 
+ - 


bjoined an excluſion. of the ſubjects of France 


ffłrom fiſhing on the coaſt of Nova Scotia, or within N 


thirty leagues, beginning from Cape Sable, and 
ſtretching along to the ſouth-weſt. A regiment 
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By the twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 


otherrights, 


was then ſent over to take poſſeſſion of — 


Py 
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the capital, but no proviſion was made to plant 
the reſt of Nova-Scoria, till the year 1749, when 
about three thouſand Engliſh families, under the 
command of governor Cornwallis, were ſent thi- 
ther, and erected the town of Halifax, in Che- 
bucto Bay, and ſince that ſeveral other embarka- 
tions have been made. In the late war, one of the 
diſputes between Great-Britain' and France was 
about the ' boundaries of Nova-Scotia, which the 
- Britiſh commiſſaries demonſtrated to extend to the 
river St. Lawrence on the north, by ſeveral treaties 
between the two nations : whereas the French in- 
'fiſted, that only part of the peninfula was ceded to 
Great Britain; but it is to be hoped, this diſpute 
hath been finally decided by the event of the laſt 
war. As the French, who were ſettled in Nova- 
Scotia, without regarding the oaths they had taken 
to the king of Great Britain, had conſtantly ad- 
hered to France, it was thought fit, upon the laſt 
reduction of it, to remove them from thence, and 
diſperſe them in the reſt of the Britiſh plantations. 
* Writers differ no leſs about the quality than the 
extent of this country; ſome deſcribing it as 
fearce fit for he reſidence of the moſt barbarous 
' ſavages, while others extol its fertility. Baron I a 
Honton, a French writer of credit, many years 
reſident in the country, tells us, that it abounds 
with little rivers, the entrance of which affords 
anchorage for the largeſt veſſels, that they are full 
of ſalmon, and that moſt of the gulphs and rivers, 
with which they communicate, yield great plenty 
of cod. He further obſerves, that almoſt every 
dart of Acadia produces, or is capable of pro- 
_ ducing, corn, fruit, peaſe, and other pulſe; that 
the four ſeaſons of the year are eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; 
that the winter is very ſevere for three months; 
| - that the country yields excellent timber for maſts ; 
__ --. 225 HA n APES. FI Sr AE] . and, 
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and, upon occaſion, for building any kind of ſhip- 
ping. The baron alſo affirms, that Nova - Scotia is 
admirable for hunting, and ſpeaks of it, in general, 
as a fine country, the air pure and ſalubrious, the 
climate tolerably moderate, and the water light 
and pellucid. With this gent eman the intelligent 
Charlevoix agrees, alledging it abounds with all 
the neceſſaries of life, and that the inhabitants may 
live very comfortably without much fatigue. 
Here is abundance of feathered game, ſuch as par- 
tridges, ducks, teal, widgeons, and buſtard; the 
latter flock in ſuch crowds to the banks of the 
"rivers, and all the ponds, in the month of April, 
that their eggs alone are ſufficient. to ſubſiſt the 
jahabitans for that ſeaſon z and yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the extraordinary conſumption of theſe eggs, 
it 18 not perceivable that the ſpecies is diminiſhed, 
At the, cloſe of March the fiſh begin to ſpawn, 
when they enter the rivers in ſuch ſhoals as are 
Incredible, Herrings come up in April, and the 
ſturgeon and ſalmon in May. Here are alſo mul- 
'titudes of deer, beaver, otters, and ſome other 
quadrupeds, highy valued for their furs ; and 
one of the fineſt cod fiſheries in the world upon 
the coaſt, . Though the winters are ſevere, yet they 
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are very ſupportable, in conſequence of the great 


plenty of fuel; and as the timber is not only fit 
for building, but alſo yields pitch and tar, and the 
ſoil is proper for hemp and flax, all manner of na- 
v ſtores. way be had hee .-.__ > | 
A great part of this country conſiſts of the penin · 
ſula that is formed by the Bay of Fundy, Chenig- 
to, and Green Bay; all the coaſt of which, from 
Cape Sable on the weſt, to Cape Canſo on the eaſt, 
is lined with ſhoals or ſands. Beſides the bays a- 
bove-mentioned, there is a great number of others 
all along the coaſt, particularly thoſe of . 85 
e e 
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Chaleurs, and Chedibucto, on the north-eaſt ; the 
Bay of Iſlands, Chebudto, and La Here, on the 
ſouth; and the Bay of Annapolis on the ſouth fide 
of the Bay of Fundy. In theſe "bays, and other 
parts of the coaſt, are many fine roads and ha- 
vens. The chief capes are thoſe of Roſieres and 
 Gaſpe on the north-eaſt ; Capes Portage, Ecou- 
menac, Tourmentin, Port, Epis, Fogery, and Can- 
ſo, on the caſt ; Capes Blanco, Vert, Theodore, 
Dore, la Heve, and Negro, on the ſouth; Cape 
Sable, and Cape Fourche, on the ſouth weſt. The 
rivers and lakes are very numerous. Of the for- 
mer, the moſt conſiderable are thoſe of St. John, 
Paſſamagnadi, Penobſcot, and St. Croix, which 
run from north to ſouth, and fall into the Bay of 
Fundy; and thoſe of Riſgouche, and Nipiſiguit, 
which run from weſt to eaſt, and fall into the 
'Gulph of St. Laurence, and that of Chebucto, that 
falls into the Atlantic. Of the latter, thoſe called 
Keſeben and Freneuſe are very large; but there 
are many that have not yet received any particular 
names. As to the tribes of Indians in Nova-Scotia, 


the moſt conſiderable, or at leaſt thoſe that are beſt 


known, are the Itchemins, Souriquois, and Mick- 
macks. F 5 
The country is faid to be divided into twelve 
diſtricts, each of which annually elects a deputy, 
who muſt be approved by the governor and coun- 
cil. This deputy is regarded as a kind of agent, 
or ſollicitor for the diſtrict, who reports its ſitua- 
tion, from time to time, to the government; but 
they have not yet, we believe, any legiſlative or 
executive power. The moſt conſiderable places 
in this infant colony are, Halifax, Annapolis, 
Canſo, St. John's, Minnes, and Chenigto. 
Halifax is ſituated on Chebucto Bay, having 
2 communication with all parts of the province, 
either by land carriage, the ſea, or navigable ri- 
; 15 | ver, 
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vers, with a fine harbour, where a ſmall-{quadron 
of ſhips of war lies during the winter, and in ſum- 
mer puts to ſea, under the command of a commo- 
dore, for the protection of the fiſnery, and to ſee 
that the articles of the late peace relating thereto 
are duly obſerved by the French. The river Chi- 
bucto is three miles broad at the town, near which 
is a ſmall town called Dartmouth, a Dutch town, 
with an extenſive common, corn fields, and conve- 
niencies for drying and curing fiſn. The number 
of the inhabitants is ſaid to be about ten or twelve 
thouſand, who live very comfortably by the trade 
they carry on in furs and naval ſtores, and by their 
fiſheries. Here the governor and council reſides, and 
à conſiderable garriſon is kept. The town is alſo 
well fortified. The preſent governor is lord Wil- 

liam, Campbell, third ſon of 2 grace the duke of 
Argyle. er „ 3%; * | 5 

Annapolis ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the Bay 

Fundy. Though but a ſmall place, it has a noble 
harbour, capable of containing a thouſand: veſſ 
at anchor, in the utmoſt ſecurity. . Here alſo is a 
fort and garriſon. _ 


- 


St. John's is a new ſettlement at the mouth of a ri» 
ver of that name that falls into the Bay of Fundy 
on the weſt fide, 29 | 


- . 


Canſo is ſituated on an iſland at the eaſt end of 
the peninſula, near the Strait of; Fronſac, which 
divides Nova-Scotia from Cape Breton. It may 
in time become a place of importance, on account 
of the excellent fiſhery in its neighbourhood, eſpe- 
cially as the French have it not in their power now, 
as formerly, to diſtutb the fiſheries, and encroach on 
the territories of the province, which has a proſpect 
of enjoying peace many years, if it is not inter 

rupted by the Indians 

Les Mines or Minnes, and -Chenigto,. lie to- 
wards the bottom of the Bay of Fundy, on the 
_ eaſt ſide, but are inconſiderable. _ 
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The moſt valuable appendage of Nova-Scotia is 
the Cape Sable Coaſt, along which is one continued 
range of cod-fiſhing banks, and excellent harbours, 


though the impenetrable fogs, which for one part 


of the year obſcure this country, render it of leſs 
utility to commerce and navigation. | | 
| SOT YT Og BT 
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New.- England, comprehending the colonies of 


Maffachuſets Bay, New-Hampſhire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Iſland, and Providence Plantation, is ſitu- 
ated between 67 and 73%. of weſt longitude, and 


between 41 and 459. of north latitude; bound- 


ed by Canada on the horth-weſt 3 by Nova-Scotia 
or Acadia on the north-eaſt ; by the Atlantic O- 
cean on the eaſt and ſouth; and by the province 

of New-York on the weſt; being three hundred 


miles long, and from one hundred to two kinndred 
broad. ie me; | 


In New-England the ſummer is warm, but of 
ſhort duration. For the ſpace of two months the 


ſky is perfectly clear, which renders the country fo 
healthy, that it is reported to agree better with 


Britiſh conſtitutions than any other of the Ameri- 


can provinces. . The winters are long and- ſevere, 


the wind often boiſterous, and the air extremely 


ſharp, but not intolerable. Naturaliſts aſcribe the 


early approach, the length and ſeverity of the win- 


ters, to the large freſh-water lakes lying to the 


_" north-weſt of New-England, which being con- 
ſtantly frozen orer from the beginning of Novem- 


ber to June or July, occaſion thoſe piercing winds 


- which prove ſo fatal to mariners on this coaſt. 
Towards the ſea the land is generally low, and 
frequently marſhy; but as you advance into the 
country, it riſes into hills, and on the north · eaſt 
becomes altogether rocky and mountainous. Round 


Maſſachuſets 
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Maſſachuſet's Bay the ſoil is black, and rich as in 
any part of England; and the firſt planters found 
the graſs above a yard high, but rank, for want of 
mowing.. The uplands are leſs fruitful, being for 
the moſt part a mixture of ſand and gravel, in- 
clining to clay. oy | 

The fruits of Old-England come to great 

rfection here, particularly peaches and apples. 
Hem, are alſo all kinds of eſculent plants, pulſe, - 
and corn; but Indian corn or maiz, which the 
natives call weachin, is the moſt cultivated, and 
was the only kind known on the firſt arrival of the 
Europeans. This corn is of ſeveral colours, red, 
white, yellow, black, green, &c. and the diverſity 
frequently appears not only in the ſame field, but 
in the very ſame ear, though white and yellow are 
the moſt common. Each ear, at a medium, pro- 
duces about two hundred and forty grains, which is 
an aſtoniſhing increaſe. This corn the Indians boil 
till it is tender, and eat with fiſh, fowl, or fleſh, as 
bread. Sometimes they bruiſe it in mortars, and 
then boil it; but the moſt uſual method is to dry 
the corn high, without burning it, then to beat it in 
mortars into fine meal, and fit it, which the Indi- 
ans either eat dry, or mixed with water. The 
Engliſh bake it in the ſame manner as flour; büt 
the beſt food made from it is called ſamſi, be- 
ing ſteeped in water for near half an hour, beat 
in a mortar, then ſifted, boiled, and eaten with 
milk, or butter and ſugar, like rice, which is not 
only an agreeable, but a wholeſome ſtrengthening _ 
5 The Engliſh alſo brew good ſtrong beer 

it. FR | 17 

New. England abounds in excellent timber, oak, 
alh, pine, fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beech, walnut, 
cheſnut, hazel, ſaſſafras, ſamach, and other woods 
uſed in dying or tanning leither, carpenters work, 
and ſhip- building; yet ſuch was the deſtruction 
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made in the foreſts, that a law paſſed, to prevent 
the waſte of woods, by inflicting penalties on thoſe 
who cut down trees of a certain kind, before they 
were arrived at a ſpecified growth and age. The 
. oaks here are ſaid to be inferior to thoſe of Old. 
England ; but the firs are of a prodigious bulk, 
and ſurniſh the royal navy of England with maſts 
and yards; and they draw from 'theſe and other 
trees, pitch, tar, roſin, turpentine, gums, and balm: 
the ſoil alſo producing hemp and flax, a ſhip may 
be built and rigged out with the produce thereof ; 
and ſhip-buiiding is actually a conſiderable em- 
plwKaoyment in this country. 5 
here is no where a greater abundance and va- 
riety of fowl than in New. England; as geeſe, 
ducks, turkics, hens, partridges, wigeons, ſwans, 
herons, keathcocks, pigeons, &c. nor is the fea- 
thered kind in greater plenty than the quadrupeds, 
more immediately neceſſary to human ſubſiſtence 
and convenience. All kinds of European cattle 
thrive here, and multiply exceedingly : the horſes 
of the province. are hardy, mettleſome, and ſer- 
viceable, but ſmall. Here are alſo elks, deer, 
hhares, rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, monkies, 
| . racoons, ſables, bears, wolves, foxes, ounces, and 
|  _' a variety of other tame and wild quadrupeds; 
| ſome of which are imported into Great- Britain as 
=: foreign curioſities. _ But the moſt extraordinary of 
'F | theſe animals is the moſe, or mooſe deer ; the black 
| . ſpecies of which, Mr. Joſſelin tells us, is about 
_ - . twelve feet high, with four horns, and broad palms, 
ſome diſtant near twelve feet from the tip of one 
horn to the other. His body is about the ſize of 
a bull; his neck reſembles a ſtag's; his tail 1s 
ſomewhat longer at d his fleſh extremely grateful. 
'The light coloured mooſe, called wampoon by the 
Indians, is of a ſmaller ſtature, and much more 
common than the black. The rattle- ſnake is ano- 
ther natural curioſity of New- England, though not 
| | pe: 


peculiar to it, Its length is about four or five feet 


and its poiſon mortal in a few hours, unleſs proper 
remedies are applied; but ir ſeldom attacks any 
human creature, without provocation, Pl 

The ſeas round New England, as well as its ri- 
vers, abound with fiſh, and even whales of ſeveral 
kinds, viz. the whale-bone whale, the ſpermaceti 
whale, which yields ambergrcaſe, the fin-back- 
ed whale, the ſcrag whale, and the bunch whale, 
of which they take great numbers, and ſend 
beſides ſome ſhips every year to fiſh for whales 


in Greenland. The bone of the New-England 


whale, however, is ſaid to be too brittle, and not ſo 
ſerviceable as that of Greenland. A terrible creature, 
called the whale . Killer, from twenty to thirty feet 


long, with ſtrong teeth and jaws, perſecutes the whale 


in theſe ſeas; but afraid of his monſtrous ſtrength, 
they ſeldom attack a full grown whale, or indeed a 
young one, but in companies of ten or twelve, 


The principal rivers here are Connecticut, 


Thames, Patuxet, Merrimack, Piſcataqua, Saco, 
Caſco, Kennebeck, Penobſcot, or Pentagonet. The 


moſt remarkable bays and harhours are thoſe | 


formed by Plymouth, Rhode Iſland; and Provi- 


dence Plantatiqns ; Monument Bay; Weſt Har- 


bour, formed by the bending of Cape Cod; 
Boſton. harbour; Piſcataqua 3 and Caſco bay. 


The chief capes are Cape Cod, Marble Head, 


Cape Anne, Cape Netick, Cape Porpus, Cape 
Elizabeth, and Cape Small Point. may 
The trade of New-England conſiſts of various 


articles. At the mouth of the river Penobſeot 


there is a mackarel fiſhery, from which the inha-» 
bitants ſupply: Barbadoes, and other Britiſh iſlands 


in America. They likewiſe fiſh for cod in winter, 


which they dry in the froſt: Their ſalt works are 


upon the improving hand; and, it is ſaid, = 
vill ſoon have ſalt enough to ſerve themſelves, Ric 
mines of iron, of a moſt excellent kind and temper, 


T's have 


oil, tallow, turpentine, bark, calf-ſkins, tobaces, 
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have been diſcovered in New-England, and, if im- 


proved, in a ſhort time they may ſupply Great- 


ritain, without having recourſe to the northern 


nations for that commodity z eſpecially as the par- 


liament, to encourage the undertaking, allows 


both pig and bar iron to be imported duty-free, 
Beſides mackarel and cod, they fend to Surinam 


and Curaſſou belonging to the Dutch, and to Bar- 


badoes and the other Britiſh iſlands, biſcuit, meal, 


falt, proviſions, ſometimes cattle and horſes, planks, 
hoops, ſhingles, pipe-ſtaves, butter, cheefe, grain, 


apples, cyder, and onions ; and of theſe merchan- 


_ 'dizes Barbadoes takes annually to the value of an 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. From Barba- 


does, and thoſe other iſlands, they bring in return 
ſugar, cotton, ginger, and various other commo- 
dities. From Europe they import wine, ſilks, 
woollen cloth, toys, hardware, linen, ribbands,ſtuffs, 
laces, paper, houſhold furniture, huſbandry tools of 
all kinds, cordage, hats, ſtockings, ſhoes, and In - 
dia goods, to the value of above four hundred thou- 
ſand, pounds ſterling. In ſhort, there is no Britiſh 
manufacture that ferves the purpoſe of luxury or 


ornament, which the people of New-England do 


not import. . They alſo tend ſhips to the Bay of 
Honduras for logwood, which they tranſport to 
Europe; as they do ſugar from the Weft-Indies, 
and fiſh from Newfoundland. Their money is 
chiefly paper-currency, or what they call province- 
bills, which is attended with many inconveniencies. 
The two laſt wars with France and Spain intro- 


duced abundance of hard money. 


Their inland trade, beſides maſts, yards, and 


proviſions of all kinds, conſiſts chiefly of furs, and 


the ſkins of beavers and martens. The furs and 
ſkins are brought in by the Indians, eſpecially thoſe 


on the rivers Fenobſcot and St. John; the former 


I bringing 
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bringing bear and elk ſkins, and the latter beaver and © 
otter ſkins. Both alſo ſend in marten ſkins ; thoſe of 
the former, one year with another, three thouſand, 
and thoſe of the latter double that number. Before 
the year 1743, their ſhipping is faid to have con- 
ſiſted of a thouſand fail, beſides fiſhing ſmacks, * 
Ship-building, as we noted above, is likewiſe very 
advantageous. to this colony, and continually in- 
creaſes with their trade, LEY 4 
Their manufactures are chiefly coarſe linen, and - 
woollen cloth for their own uſe, hats, paper, ſugat-' 
baking, and diſtilling. The diſputes that have, for 
ſome time, unhappily ſubſiſted between Great-Bri- 
tain and her colonies, have put them upon attempt- 
ing to ſupply themſelves with other manufactures, 
with a view to compel the mother country to yield 
to their demands : but they ought to be very cau- 
tious how they provoke the government and par- 
lament of Great-Britain, as it would be eaſy for 
theſe, without landing a ſingle man upon the con- 
tinent, to bring them into the moſt deplorable ſitu- 
ation, by ruining their trade; though, it muſt be 
owned, this could not be done without at the ſame 
time hurting the mother country. "2 
With regard to religion, before the year 1740, 
the 2 of Maſſachuſet's Bay contained above 
one hundred Engliſh congregations, beſides _ 
aſſemblies of Indian Chriſtians ; but of all theſe 
congregations, not above three or four followed 
the forms of the church of England. Every par- 
, ticular ſociety among them is independent of all 
other eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ; nor does there lie 
any appeal from their puniſhments or cenſures. 
Their church government admits of ſynods ; but 
thoſe ſynods have no power to enforce their own 
acts, or to eſtabliſh any thing coercive. ' All they 
can do is to deliberate on general matters, which 
are to be laid before het ſeveral churches, who have 


3 power 
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power to reject or approve of them, as they ſee 


proper. The magiſtrates have power to call a ſy- 
nod upon any particular exigency, and even to give 


their opinion in it. Ihe miniſters of Boſton de- 


pend entirely on the generoſity of their hearers 
for ſupport; a voluntary contribution being made 
for them, hy the congregation, every time di- 
vine ſervice is celebrated. Every town of fifteen 


families is obliged to maintain a ſchool for reading 
and e of and, of an hundred families, a gram- 


mar ſchool, for the inſtruftion of youth; beſides 
which, there are four colleges. They have no 
holidays, but that of the annual election of the 
magiſtrates of Boſton, and the commencement at 
Cambridge. Though the independents who firſt 
tranſported themſelves hither, rather than conform 
to the church of England, complained of the go- 


vernment here for not allowing a toleration, yet 


they permitted na other ſe& or denomination of 
Chriſtians but themſelves, to have any ſhare of the 
rn geomes they erected there; and were ſo far 
from allowing a toleration ro thoſe that differed 
from them, that they hanged ſeveral quakers. It 
is not long fince they {offered any member of 


the church of England to have a ſhare in the ma- 


giſtracy, or to be elected a member of the com- 


mons, or houſe of repreſentatives ; and there are 
not more than two or three admitted at this day 
into their councils. Thoſe of the church of Eng- 
land do not amount to a fourth part af the inhabi- 
tants of this colony. | 
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vernor, as captain-general ; that al! judges, 
juſtices, and ſheriffs, to whom the execution of the 
law is intruſted, are nominated by the governor, * 


with the advice of the council; and that the go- 


vernor has a oy 8 on the choice of counſellors, 


peremptory and unlimited; and that he is not 


obliged to give a reaſon for what he does in this 


particular, or reſtrained to any number; that au- 
thentic copies of the ſeveral acts paſſed by this co- 
lony, as well as others, ought to be tranſmitted 


to the court of England for the royal approbation; 
f this colony are not repealed 


bur if the laws o 
within three years after they are preſented, they 


are not repealable by the crown after that time; 


and that no laws, ordinances, elections of ma- 
giſtrates, or acts of government whatſoever, are 
valid, without the governor's conſent in writing. 


Notwithſtanding this, the people have ſtill the 


greateſt ſhare of the power in this colony; for they 
not only chuſe the aſſembly, but this aſſembly, 
with the governor's concurrence, chuſe the coun- 
eil, equivalent to our houſe of lords: but whe- 
ther the governor ſtill depends on the aſſembly, as 


he did not many years ago, for his annual ſupport, 
we cannot ſay; it is probable he does not, other- 
wiſe Sir Francis Barnard, the late governor, would 
have been obliged to ſtudy popularity more than 


he did, | 
There were originally three ſorts of governments 


eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh an the continent of 


America, viz. royal governments, charter govern- 
ments, and proprietary governments, as 
A royal government is properly ſo called, be- 


cauſe the colony is immediately dependent on the 


crown, and the king remains ſovereign of the co- 
lony : he appoints the governor, council, and 
officers of ſtate, and the people only elect the re- 


pfeſentatives, as in England: iuch are the govern- 


1 4 ments 
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ments of Virginia, New-Hampſhire, New-York, 
Ne- Jerſey, and both Carolinas; though the Ca- 
rolinas were once proprietary governments. 
A charter government is ſo called becauſe the 
„„ 3 incorporated by the king's charter, were 
in a manner veſted with ſovereign authority, to 
eſtabliſh what ſort of government they ſaw fit; 
and theſe charter governments have generally 
thought fit to transfer their authority to the popu- 
| lace; for in theſe governments, or rather corpora- 
tions, the freemen do not only chuſe their repre- 
ſentatives, but annually chuſe their governor, coun- 
cil, and magiſtrates, and make laws, without the 
concurrence, and even without the knowledge of 
the king; and are under no other reſtraint than this, 
that they enact no laws contrary to the laws of 
England; if they do, their charters are liable to 
be forfeited. Such are the governments of Rhode- 
Iſland and Connecticut, in New-England, and 
ſuch was that of the Maſſachuſets formerly; but 
from what has been ſaid above, it appears now 
| by — * different from, or rather a mixture of, 
= th. 5 
| | I ,hhe third kind of government is the proprietary, 
properly ſo called, becauſe the proprietor is inveſt- 
ed with ſovereign authority : he appoints the go- 
vernor, council, and magiſtrates, and the repre- 
ſentatives are ſummoned in his name, and by their 
advice he enacts laws, without the concurrence of 
the crown; but, by a late ſtatute, the proprietor 
muſt have the king's conſent in the appointing a 
overnor, when he does not reſide in the planta- 
tion-in perſon, and of a deputy-governor, when he 
does; and all the governors of the plantations are 
liable to be called to an account for mal-adminif- 
tration by the court of King's Bench. The only 
9 ee governments now in being ate thoſe of 
(=) Maryland and Penſylvania. \ 
; ; 
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The general aſſembly of New-England, in con- 
currence, impoſe taxes, makes grants, enacts laws, 
and redreſſes public grievances of every kind. 
It conſiſts of the magiſtrates, and a certain number 
of repreſentatives, who form two chambers, ſo 
nearly reſembling our lords and commons, that the 
concurrence of the majority of both is neceſſaty 


before any bill can be preſented to the governor 


for his afſent, Every town, if it contains thirty- 
two burgeſſes, can ſend two repreſentatives to par- 
> a if twenty, one; but Boſton nominates 
our. | . 
The laws of the greateſt conſequence in this colo- 
ny are thoſe ſpecified by Mr. Dummer. There has 
been (ſays he) from the beginning, an office erected 
by law in every county, where all conveyances of 
land are entered at large, after the granters have ac- 
knowledged them before a juſtice of peace ; by 
which means no perſon can fell his eſtate twice, or 
take up more money upon it than it is worth. 
Proviſion has likewiſe been made for the ſecurity of 
life and property, in the election. of juries, who 
are not returned by the ſheriff of the county, but 
are choſen by the inhabitants of the towns; and 
this election is under the exacteſt regulation that 
human prudence can ſuggeſt for preventing cor- 
ruption. The ſame author obſerves, ** That 
ſheriffs in the Plantations are comparatively but 
little officers, and therefore not to be truſted 


like ours. Redreſs in the New-England courts of 
law is very quick and cheap, all proceſſes are in 


Engliſh, and no ſpecial pleadings or demurrers are 
admitted; but the general iſſue is always given, 
and ſpecial matters brought in evidence, which 
ſaves time and expence ; and in this caſe a man is 
not liable to loſe his eſtate for a defect in form, 
nor is the merits of the cauſe made to depend on 


te niceties of clerkſhip, By a law of the coun- 


try, 
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try, no writ ror be abated-for.a.circumſtantial er- 


ror, ſuch as aiſlight miſnomer, or any informality; 
and by another law it is enacted, that every at- 
torney taking out a writ from the clerk's office 
ſhall indorſe his ſurname upon it, and be liable to 
pay the adverſe party his coſts and charges, in caſe 
of non-proſecution and diſcontinuance, or that the 
Paine be non ſuited, or judgment paſt againſt 
im: and it is provided in the ſame act, that if 
the plaintiff ſhall ſuffer a nonſuit by the attorney's 
miſlaying the act ion, he ſhall be obliged to draw 
a new writ without a fee, in caſe the party ſhould 
ſee fit to receive the ſuit, For the quicker diſpatch 
of cauſes, declarations are made parts of the writ, 
in which the caſe is particulary ſet forth. If it be 


' a matter of accompt, the accompt is annexed to 


— 


to go to a quaker's meeting, ten 


the writ, and copies of both left with the de- 
fendant, which being done fourteen days before 
the ſitting of the court, he is obliged to plead di- 
rectly, and the iſſue is then tried. Nor are the 
people of New-England oppreſſed with the infi- 

nite delays and expence that attend proceedings in 
Chancery. But as in all other countries, England 
only excepted, jus and æguum are held the ſame, and 
never divided; fo it is here, a power of chancery 
being veſted in the judges of the courts of com- 


mon law as to ſome particular caſes, and they 


make equitable conſtructions in others. The fees 
of officers of all ſorts are ſettled by acts of aſſembly 
at moderate prices.” | 
The laws here are very ſevere againſt quakers. 
To bring one in, is a forfeiture of an hundred 
pounds; to conceal one, forty bogs an hour ; 
illings ; to 


preach there, five ſhillings. If a quaker be not 
an. inhabitant he is ſubje& to baniſhment, and 
if he returns, death. Vagrant quakers to be 
whipped, branded with the letter R on the left 

| - ſhoulder, 


2 


and ſhips of war to 
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ſhoulder, and baniſhed if they return, death. No 
perſon can. be arreſted, if there are any means 
of ſatisfaction; nor impriſoned, unleſs there be a 
concealment of effects. Adultery is death to both 
parties. 3353 | 4 29 855 

This, and ſome of the other colonies on the con- 
tinent, have ventured of late to diſpute the aus, 
thority of the parliament of Great-Britain to lay 


taxes upon them; and this, in particular, hath pro- 


ceeded ſo far in their oppoſition, that the govern- 
ment hath been obliged to order ſeveral regiments 
| Boſton, to enforce due reſpect. 

and obedience to the legiſlature ; but it is to be 
hoped, that theſe differences will ſoon be amicably 
adjuſted, „ 
More than twenty years ago it was computed, 
that New-England contained about three hundred 
thouſand ſouls; of which about ſixty thouſand 


were effective men, from ſixteen to ſixty years 


of age: that of theſe, the Maſſachuſets Bay in 
particular, contained thirty thouſand; the colony 
of Connecticut, fourteen thouſand ; Rhode-Iſland, 
and Providence Plantation, ſeven thouſand ; New- 
Hampſhire, five thouſand; and the province of 


Maine, four thouſand. Their militia forms a conſi- 


derable body of men; that of the Maſſachuſets 
only conſiſting of fix regiments of foot, and fifteen. 


troops of horle, of an hundred men in each troop. 


In the year 1748, the colony of New-England 
raiſed, armed, and tranſported to Cape Breton 
four thouſand men, who took Louiſbourg, which 
proved an equivalent, at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, for all the ſucceſſes of the French 
upon the continent of Europe; and in the late 
war they contributed conſiderably to that exten- 
fion of territory in North-America, that will in 
time make the crown of Great-Britain, if it has 
not already, the moſt powerful of any in the _—_ 
| , n 
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In the whole colony are twenty-ſeven fortified. 


_ , places, upon eleven navigable rivers ; but the con- 


queſt of Canada, and the forts among the Indians, 
arriſoned by his majeſty's troops, will render 
theſe leſs neceſſary than former. | 


The Maſſachuſets colony received its name from 
the Indians, who inhabited theſe parts when the 
Engliſh firſt came hither. Its boundaries are, the 
colonies of Connecticut and New-York on the 
welt ; the ocean on the eaſt and ſouth; and Merri- 
mack. river on the north. It is ſubdivided into the 
province of Plymouth, Maſſachuſet Proper, and 


M.᷑aine. 


The province of Plymouth, which is the moſt 
ſautherly, runs along the coaſt an hundred miles, 


| from Cape Cod to Cape Mancheſter ; and is near 


fifty broad, from Monument Bay to Sectuati. 
It is divided into the counties of Briſtol, Plymouth, 
and Barnſtaple, taking their names from the chief 
towns of cach, of which Briſtol is large and po- 
pulous, having a commodious harbour, and the 
beſt trade in New-England next to Bofton, 
On the coaſt of this province lie ſeveral other 
iſlands, particularly Rhode-Iſand, Elizabeth Iſland, 
Martha's or Martin's Vineyard, and Nantucket, in 
which are ſeveral towns or villages of chriſtianized 
Indians. kd N | 
Maſſachuſets Proper is bounded by New-York 
on the weſt; by moo and Connecticut on 
the ſouth; New-Hampſhire on the north; and 
by Maſſachuſets Bay on the eaſt, and contains the 
counties of Suffolk, Middleſex, and Eſſex, all of 
them ſituate on Maſſachuſets Bay. The capi- 
tals of thoſe three counties are Boſton, Cambridge, 
Boſton is not only the chief town of the county 
of Middleſex, but of all New- England, and * 
Whale: . 12 a7 
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of the whole Britiſh empire in America. It ſtands | 
on a peninſula at the bottom of Maſſachuſets Bay, 
about eight miles from its mouth, and is well fof- 
tiled. The approach to the harbour by ſkipping | 

tor 


is narrow; but within it there is room enoug 
five hundred ſail to lie at anchor, in a good depth 


of water. On one of the iſlands of the Bay ſtands _ 


Fort William, the moſt regular fortreſs in the 


Britiſh Plantations : no ſhip can approach the town, 


without palling directly under the guns of the fort. 


About two leagues from the city is a light-houſe, 

erected on a rock, which, in time of war, makes 

ſignals to the caſtle, and the caſtle to the town. As 
8 


the bottom of the Bay, which is ſpacious enou 


to contain the whole royal navy, is a pier, near two 
thouſand feet in length, with a row of merchants 
warehouſes on the north ſide, The city lies in the 
ſhape of a half- moon round the harbour, and is 
faid to contain near thirty thouſand inhabitants ; 
being in length about two. miles, and in ſome 
places near > 

are ten churches of all denominations, a fine town- 
houſe, five printing - preſſes, and ſeveral bookſellers 


ſhops, Here alſo the governor reſides,” the ge- 


neral aſſembly and the chief courts of judicature 
ate held, and here are tranſacted the affairs of the 
whole province. There is a market every Thurſ- 
day, and fairs for three days together, be inning 


= 
: 


on the firſt Tueſday in May, and the laſt Tueſday 


in October. Upon the whole, Boſton is the molt 


flouriſhing place of trade and commerce in Ame- 
rica, above fix hundred ſhips having been laden 
here in a year, for Europe and the Britiſh Planta» 


tions, with lumber, beef, pork, fiſh, &c. - The 


heck of land which joins the peninſula on which 
the city is built to the continent, it is ſaid, is not 
above forty yards wide. e 

7 5 Cam- 


ree quarters of a mile broad. Hete 
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Cambridge ſtands on the north branch of Charles 
River, fix or ſeven. miles north-weſt from Boſton. 
'Here is a ſort of an univerſity, conſiſting of two 
colleges, called Harvard College, and Sloughton 

Hall, which is pretty well endowed, and has a 
tolerable library, with a preſident, five fellows, and 
- 00 profeſſors, one of mathematics, and another of 
divinity. 
Salem ſtands on a "em between two rivers, on 
each of which it has a harbour, eighteen miles north 
of Boſton. . It is noted for building ſhips, eſpecially 
fiſhing ſmacks, and drives a good trade to Barba- 
does and the Sugar Iſlands. 

The province of Maine, which conſtitutes the 
third province of the Maſſachuſets colony, is but 
of a ſmall extent, compared to the other two. 
The inland part of it is mountainous and barren, 

but near the coaſt and rivers it is tolerably fruitful 
in corn and paſture, New-York is the moſt con- 
' fiderable place in it. There are ſeveral other conſi- 
derable towns in the NMaſſachuſets colony, be- 
_ ides thoſe we have mentioned. 


| | The government of New-Hampſhirei is bounded 
by Kennebeck river on the eaſt 3 Merrimack on 
the weſt z Maſſachuſets Bay on the ſouth-eaſt ; 
Canada on the north-weſt ; and Nova: Scotia on 
the north-eaſt, The moſt conſiderable towns in it 
are Portſmouth, Dover, Piſcataqua, Exeter, and 
Hampton, all lying on the river Piſcataqua. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Employed in building of 
. Ts, and the fiſhery. 


ys: | be colony of Connecticut is bounded on the 
weſt by New-York ; by Rhode Iſland on the eaſt, 
with part of the Maſlachuſers colony, which laſt it 
| has alſo on the _n ; and on the ſouth 1 E . 
X rom 
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from Long Iſland by an arm of the ſea. It is ſaid 
to be about one hundred miles in length, and about 
ſeventy in breadth. Connecticut River, which is 
one of the largeſt in New- England, runs through 
the heart of the province, and is navigable above 
forty miles for large veſſels, and much farther for 
ſmall ones. This colony abounds in metals, and 
naval ſtores, eſpecially timber, and has many good 
ports. Upwards of forty years ago the inhabitants 
were computed at thirty thouſand. The colony 
is divided into four counties, and its chief towns 
are Newhaven, Hertford, and New- London. 
Newhaven ſtands upon the coaſt, and has a 
college for academical learning, called Tale Hall, 
1. well endowed, and furniſhed with a good 
Ii rar 4 v5 ; ; 

| Hereford is a handfome populous town, ſituated 
on the banks of Connecticut River. 
Ne- London is a town of good trade, ſituated 
on the weſt ſide, and near the mouth of the river, 
called Thames. W TIM 


The colony of Rhode. Iſland comprehends, be- 
ſides the iſland, a diſtrict on the continent, called 
Providence Plantation. The iſland, which is 
about fifteen or ſixteen miles long, and about four 
or five broad, is called the Paradiſe of New-Eng- 
land, for the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, and the tem- 
perateneſs of the climate. A great trade is carried 
on in it to the ſugar-colonies with butter, cheeſe, 
horſes, ſheep, beef, pork; tallow, &c. The chief 
town is Newport, ſituated on the ſouth-weſt part of 
it, and having a good harbour, defended by a 
' regular fort, : 3 
Providence Plantation, which lies oppoſite to 
Rhode Iſland, and is about twenty miles ſquare, 
has two large thriving towns, near h = 

| | | 3 e 
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the river Patuxel; one of which is called Provi- 
dence, and the other Warwick. _ | 
Ihe colony of Rhode - Iſland took its riſe in the 
| following manner: 6 1 
About the year 1639, it ſeems the preſbyterians 
or independents at Boſton were divided into two 
ſects; one of which was for the covenant of grace, 
and the other for that of works. The latter of theſe 
being the moſt powerful, to convince their oppo- 
nents of their love of good works, baniſhed them 
from Boſton; upon which, the other had the 
grace to go to Rhode Iſland, and lay the founda- 
tion of a new ſettlement. | . 
here was no attempt to ſettle New - England till 
the reign of king James I. who, by letters patent 
dated the roth of April 1606, erected two compa- 
nies, empowering them to ſend colonies to Virgi- 
nia, as all the north-eaſt coaſt of America was then 
called. One of thoſe companies was called the 
Plymouth company, who for ſome time traded on · 
ly with the natives of North-America, or New- 
Virginia, for furs, and fiſhed upon the coaſt. 
About the year 1619, ſome diſſenters of the inde- 
pendent perſuaſion, who were uneaſy at being re- 
. quired to conform to the church of England, hav- 
ing purchaſed the Plymouth patent, and obtained 
another from King james to {end colonies, to 
 North-Virginia, now New-England, embarked an 
hundred and fifty men on board a ſhip, which 
. failed from Plymouth the 6th of September 1620, 
and arrived at Cape Cad, in New-England, on the 
. 9th of November following, where they built a 
town, by the name of New-FPlymouth. The Indians 
were too much engaged in war among themſelves 
te give theſe ſtrangers any diſturbance ; and, luck- 
'Uy for them, Maſſaſoit, prince of the Maſſachuſets 
nation, entered into an alliance, offenſive and de- 
1 25 | fenſive, 
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fenſive, with the Engliſh, by whoſe aſſiſtance he 
hoped to make a conqueſt of the Narraganſet na- 
tion, With which he was then at war. He alſo 
conſented to acknowledge the king of England for 
his ſovereign, and made a ceſſion of part of his 
countey to the new planters : ſeveral other princes 
followed his example. Ships arriving every day 
with planters and proviſions, the colony ſoon be- 
came well eſtabliſhed, when. differences ariſing up- 

on account of religion, had like to have been of 
very bad conſequence. The independents, who 
were the moſt numerous, not allowing a toleration 
to any other ſect or perſuaſion, ſeveral of the ad- 
venturers removed to other parts of the country, 
and oghers returned home, whereby the colony was 
ſo weakened, that if the Indians had not been en- 
gaged in a civil war, the Engliſh would infallibly 
have been driven out of the country. In the 


mean time, another ſet of adventurers purchaſed. 


in 1627, a grant of the Plymouth company of all 
that part of New-England which lies between the 
rivers Merimack and Charles, and, to ſtrengthen 
their title, procured a grant of it from king Charles 
in 1628. This new company fitted out {ix ſhips, 
with three hundred planters, furniſhed with live 
cattle, and all manner of ſtores and proviſions. 
In 1630 they built Boſton, on the Maſſachuſets 
Bay. The Hine year king Charles granted part of 
the county of Connecticut to the earl of Warwick, 
which was afterwards purchaſed of that earl by Wil- 
liam lord viſcount Say and Seale, Robert lord 
Brook, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Charles Fiennes, John _ 
Pym, and John Hampden, eſquires, gentlemen at- 
that time diſaffected to the government, who de- 
ſigned that plantation as. a 3 of refuge, in caſe 
they had not ſucceeded in their oppoſition to king 
Charles; and they were once upon the point of 


tranſporting themſelves thither wich the chief of 
Vor. VIII. U their 
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their party, being in doubt whether they ſhould 
carry their point in the ſenate: even Cromwell, 
it is ſaid, was once on board, in order to have 


| tranſported himſelf to New-England ; and there 
appears to have been a proclamation publiſhed in 


1627, prohibiting people to tranſport themſelves 


without licence, whereby Cromwell, Sir Afthur 


Haſelrig, Mr. Hampden, and ſeveral more, were 


prevented going; but prevailing afterwards againſt 


the crown, they ſold their intereſt in thoſe plan- 
tations to others. Another ſet of adventurers 


planted New-Hampſhire, and others, Providence 


and Rhode-Iſland; the laſt being chiefly compoſed 


of quakers, driven out of the Maſſachuſets colony 


by the independents, who had long perſecuted hem, 
and even hanged ſome of them, for not conformin 


to their ſe&. Thus all the provinces of New-England 
were planted and well peopled within the ſpace of 
twenty years, reckoning from the arrival of the 


firſt colony at New- Plymouth, during which time 
they were very little interrupted by the Indians; 
but the Engliſn colony of Connecticut beginning 


to erect fortreſſes, and extend their ſettlements to 


the weſtward, without leave of the natives, the In- 
dians were alarmed, apprehending they ſhould in 
time be diſpoſſeſſed of their country, and enſlaved 


by theſe foreigners. The Sachem Metacomet 
therefore, to whom the Engliſh gave the name of 


Philip, the ſon of Maſſaſoit, who firſt entered into 
alliance with the Engliſh, obſerving the danger 
his country was in, and that the Engliſh now no 


onger acted as allies, but tyrannized over his 
ple, and had in a manner deprived him of his au- 


thority, diſpatched meſſengers, privately through 

all the tribes of the Indians, inviting them to take 

up arms in defence of their country, which they 

did, and ſucceeded in ſeyeral engagements at firſt ; 
but their prince Philip bei 


ng killed by a muſket- 
ſhort, 


* 


—— 


ſhot, the Engliſh at length prevailed. Great num- 
bers of the Indians were maſſacred, and others 
were driven out of their country, and joined the 
French in Canada, who promiſing them protecton, 
and frequently aſſiſting them in their inroads upon 
the Britiſh ſettlements, it is not to be wondered at, 
that they continued ſo much attached to the French, 
while they had any footing in North-America. 
We hall here give ſome account of the Iroquois, 
the moſt powerful tribe of Indians in all North · 
America, and the moſt attached to the Engliſh. 
They are divided into many nations, of which five are 
more eminent than the reſt, poſſeſs a large extent of 
country at the back of the colonies of New -Eng- 
land, New-York, Penſylvania, and the ſerſeys, about 
the lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron. Each of 
them have a large village belonging to them, which 
are ſaid. to contain altogether about fourteen. thou- 
ſand ſouls, that is, according to their way of reckon- 
ing, fifteen hundred fighting men, two thouſand 
old men, four thouſand married women, two thou- 
ſand unmarried, and four thouſand children. They 
ſpeak much the ſame language, and ferm a kind 
of commonwealth ; for a general aſſembly is held 
every year, compoſed of deputies from each na- 
tion, where all matters that concern the whole bo- 
dy are decided, -and their union ratified by a ban- 
quet, wherein they drink out of the cup, and ſmoke 
out of the calumet, of the Five Nations, The laſt 
of theſe, ' which is no other than a kind of pipe, 
the bowl of which is made of a ſoft red marble, 
and the ſtem of ſome kind of reed, of a good 
length, is looked upon by moſt of the Indian na · 
tions in North-America as ſo ſacred, that when a 
treaty, whether of peace or alliance, &c. hath been 
ſolemnly ratified by the deputies of the reſpective 
nations ſmoaking out of it in their turns, the in- 
fringement of it is 8 act of the moſt 
7 7 2 | AtrQ-, 
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atrocidus and dangerous nature, and ſuch as can- 
not fail to draw down the moſt dreadful puniſh- 
ments upon the authors. Each nation hath its 
own calumet, which is commonly longer and 
larger, and more or leſs adorned with feathers, 
and other trinkets, according to their dignity or 
precedence. It is ſeldom or never uſed, but to ra- 
tify leagues, treaties, and ſuch like public acts. 

When two nations are engaged in a war with one 


another, and one of them ſends the calumet to the 


other, it may indeed be rejected; but if they accept 
of it, they are immediately obliged to lay down their 
arms on both ſides, and come to a treaty; which, 
if agreed to, the pipe is lighted, and ſmoaked by 
the deputies ; if not, it is ſent back, and hoſtilities 
commenced. * EN pr 
They have ſome Indian corn and beans, as alſo 
. water-melons, pompions, &c. which are very large, 
ſweet, and of a fine flavour ; but they are too lazy 
to give themſelves much trouble about cultivaring 
the ground, and live chiefly by hunting and fiſh- 
„„ ef 


| NEW-YORK and the JERSEYS. 


- New-York is bounded on the ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, which di- 
vide it from the Eaſt and Weſt Jerſeys, and Pen- 
ſylvania; on the eaſt and north-eaſt by New-Eng- 
land; and on the north-weſt by Canada. Its extent 
from north to ſouth, that is from Sandy-Hook, in 
latitude 409. 300. to the ſuppoſed Canada line, in 
the parallel of 459. is three hundred and thirteen 
Engliſh miles; but its extent from eaſt to weſt is 
| various, being in ſome places eighty · eight, in others 
one hundred, and in others ſtretching as far as 
Lake Erie, and from thence along Lake Erie, 
and the communicating great run of water from 
Lake Erie to the Lake Ontario, Oſwego, or Ca- 
| | | taraqui, 
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taraqui, and along that lake to the aforeſaid Cana- 
da's ſuppoſed line. Oſwego Fort or trading place, 
ſituated upon the Lake Ontario, Cataraqui, or Of 
wego, in lat. 43. lies two hundred miles from Al- 
bany to the north-weſt; and Montreal lies north-by- 
eaſt of Albany above two hundred and twenty miles, 
The Jerſeys have Delaware river on the ſouth 
and welt; the Bay on the ſouth-eaſt ; the Atlan- 
tic Ocean on the eaſt ; and New-York on the 
north; extending in length, along the ſea-coaſt and 
Hudſon's river, from ſouth to north, one hundred 
and forty miles; and about eighty where broadeſt. 
The ſouth part of New-York and the Jerſeys are 
low flat countries, and exceeding fertile ; but af- 
cending twenty or thirty miles up Hudſon's river 
to the north, the country is rocky and mountainous, | 
and covered with wood, where it has not been. 

cleared by the planters. The air and ſeaſons © 
in theſe: colonies are much the ſame as in New: 
England. ak OE wt Eau 
The chief rivers, beſides thoſe of Hudſon and 
Delaware, are Mohawk river, Onandago, Raritan, 
and Maurice rivers. The extenſive lakes of Cham. © - 
plain, Ontario, and Erie, lie on the frontiers of the 1 
province of New-York to the north-weſt. The 
capes are thoſe of Cape Mary, on the eaſt en- 
trance of Delaware river; Sandy Point, near the 
entrance of Raritan river; and Mountang Point, 
at the eaſt end of Long - Iſland. That iſland, and 
another called Staten Iſland, belong to the pro- 
vince of New- Vork. The firſt, which the Dutch 
call Naſſau, is about one hundred and twenty miles 
long, from eaſt to weſt ; but no more than ten, at 
a medium, in breadth. The eaſtern part of it was 
ſettled from New-England; but two thirds of it is 
a barren ſandy ſoil. Staten Iſland is about twelve 
miles in length and ſix in breadth, and is inha- 
bited by Dutch and French, as well as Engliſn. 
i U 3 Tancucket 
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atrocious and dangerous nature, and ſuch as can- 
not fail to draw down the moſt dreadful puniſh- 
ments upon the authors. Each nation hath its 
own calumet, which is commonly longer and 
larger, and more or leſs adorned with feathers, 
and other trinkets, according to their dignity or 
precedence. It is ſeldom or never uſed, but to ra- 
tify leagues, treaties, and ſuch like public acts. 
When two nations are engaged in a war with one 
another, and one of them ſends the calumet to the 
other, it may indeed be rejected; bur if they accept 
of it, they are immediately obliged to lay down their 
arms on both fides, and come to a treaty ; which, 
if agreed to, the pipe is lighted, and ſmoaked by 
the deputies z if not, it is ſent back, and hoſtilities 
commenced, oa hg 3 
They have ſome Indian corn and beans, as alſo 
. water-melons, pompions, &c. which are very large, 
ſweet, and of a fine flavour; but they are too lazy 
to give themſelves much trouble about cultivating 
the ground, and live chiefly by hunting and fiſhe 
__ 7 98 
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Ne- Vork is bounded on the ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, which di- 
vide it from the Eaſt and Weſt Jerſeys, and Pen- 
ſylvania; on the eaſt and north-eaſt by New-Eng- 
land; and on the north-weſt by Canada. Its extent 
from north to ſouth, that is from Sandy-Hook, in 
luatitude 409. 300. to the ſuppoſed Canada line, in 
the parallel of 459. is three hundred and thirteen 
Engliſh miles; bur its extent from eaſt to weſt is 
| various, being in ſome places eighty-eight, in others 
one . hundred, and in others ſtretching as far as 
Lake Erie, and from thence along Lake Erie, 
and the communicating great run of water from 
Lake Erie to the Lake Ontario, Oſwego, or Ca- 
d | taraqui, 
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taraqui, and along that lake to the aforeſaid Cana- | 


da's ſuppoſed line. Oſwego Fort or trading place, 
| fituated upon the Lake Ontario, Cataraqui, or Of. 


wego, in lat. 43*. lies two hundred miles from Al- 


bany tothe north-weſt; and Montreal lies north-by- 
eaſt of Albany above two hundred and twenty miles. 


The Jerſeys have Delaware river on the ſouth 


and welt; the Bay on the ſouth-eaſt ; the Atlan- 


tic Ocean on the eaſt; and New-York on the 


north; extending in length, along the ſea-coaſt and 


Hudſon's river, from ſouth to north, one hundred 
and forty miles; and about eighty where broadeſt. 
The ſouth part of New-York and the Jerſeys are 


low flat countries, and exceeding fertile; but aſ- 


cending twenty or thirty miles up Hudſon's river 
to the north, the country is rocky and mountainous, 
and covered with wood, where it has not been 
cleared by the planters. The air and ſeaſons 
in theſe: colonies are much the ſame as in News: 
England. „ Oh A 7 
The chief rivers, beſides thoſe of Hudſon and 
Delaware, are Mohawk river, Onandago, Raritan, 
and Maurice rivers. The extenſive lakes of Cham- 
plain, Ontario, and Erie, lie on the frontiers of the 
province of New-York to the north-weſt. | The 
capes are thoſe of Cape Mary, on the eaſt en- 


trance of Delaware river; Sandy Point, near the 


entrance of Raritan river; and Mountang Point, 
at the eaſt end of Long-Ifland. That iſland, and 
another called Staten Iſland, belong to the pro- 
vince of New-York. The firſt, which the Dutch 
call Naſſau, is about one hundred and twenty miles. 
long, from eaſt to weſt ; but no more than ten, at 
a medium, in breadth, The eaſtern part of it was 

ſettled from New-England ; but two thirds of it is 
a barren ſandy ſoil. Staten Iſland is aboq; twelve 
miles in length and fix in breadth, and is inha- 
bited by Dutch and French, as well as Engliſh. . . 
Tar * U 3 T.antucket 
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Tantucket or Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, and 
Elizabeth iſlands, formerly belonged to New-York ; 
«bur, were by the new charter of Maſſachuſets 
| > granted at the Revolution, annexed to that 
As to the produce and commodities of New-York 
and the Jerſeys, they conſiſt of horſes, pipe- ſtaves; 
pork, beef, and fiſh, falred and barrelled up; oil 
of whales and ſea- calves, ſkins and furs, iron and 
copper; all ſorts of. grain, as wheat, rye, peaſe, 
beans, oats, barley, buck-wheat, Indian corn, In- 
dian peaſe, and beans ; tobacco, pot-aſhes, and 
wax, which they export to the Weſt-Indian iſlands, 
not excepting the French and Dutch, and to Eng- 
land, Old Spain, Africa, and Portugal; import- 
ing, in return, rum, ſugar, molaſſes, negroes, ſalt, 
and wine; and from Great-Britain, in particular, 
houſhold goods, cloathing of all kinds, hardware, 
tools; and toys. They traffic alſo with the log- 
wood-cutters in the Bay of Honduras, and with the 
Spamiſh' ſettlements, exchanging the manufactures 
of Europe for treaſure, which they ſend to England 
as merchandize. Their dried and ſalted fiſn are 
ſent chiefly to Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other 
countries of-Europe, whither they alſo ſend great 
quantities of timber. Their trade. with the Indians 
conſiſts but in a few articles : they receive of the 
natives chiefly ſkins: and furs of their wild beaſts, 
for which they give them cloathing, arms, ammu- 
. nition, rum, and other ſpirits, in return. The fa- 
1 cility of the voyage from New-York to England, 
= and the Weſt-Indies, has been of infinite ſervice ; 
for, by the lowneſs of the freight, they purchaſe 
furs at a very cheap rate for ſtrouds (a woolen ma- 
nufacture eſtabliſhed at Stroud in England) and 
| bother woollen goods, all which are ſure of a ready 
ml | vent with the Indians. Briſtol is the chief place 
nn England which the coloniſts of New-York trade 


with; 


/ 
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with; and they generallyperform two voyages in a 
year with ſo much ſafety, that the inſurance upon 
ſhipping, in time of peace, is no more than two 
per cent. Near twenty years ago, it was computed 
that the imports of this colony from England 
amounted annually to about an hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds. All kinds of black cattle are 
more 1 e here than in any European coun- 
try; and they have a breed of excellent horſes. The 
Jerſeys, both Eaſt and Weſt, are alſo in a very 
flouriſhing condition. Their paper currency, which 
ſeveral years ago amounted to upwards of ſixty 
thouſand pounds, has more credit than that of ei- 
ther Penſylyania. or New-York ; for the Penſylva- 
nia bills are not received at New-York, nor thoſe 
of New-York at Penſylvania, but the New-Jerſey 
bills circulate through both theſe provinces. Be- 
fore the peace of Utrecht, the inhabitants, of the 
Jerſeys were computed at fixteen thouſand; but 
at preſent they amount to near ſeventy thouſand. 
They are excellent corn countries ; and, it is ſaid, 
produce more wheat than any of the other colo- 
nies, of which, and other grain, they diſpoſe of con- 
ſiderable quantities to New-York and Penſylvania. 
By employing negroes, as their neighbours do, in 
cultivating the lands, they have of late more than 
doubled their value; and they now work a copper 
mine, and manufacture iron ore into pigs and bars. 
They likewiſe raiſe ſome flax and nem. 
New Tork and the Jerſeys, as we obſerved al- 
ready, are royal governments. That of New 
York is adminiſtered by a governor, who has his 
commiſſion under the broad ſeal of England. The 
legiſlative power and authority is lodged in the 
governor and the council, who are twelve in num- 
ber, appointed by the King, but are filled up by 
the governdr, and twenty-ſeven repreſentatives elect- 
ed by the people. In other reſpects, the govern- 
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ment is as conformable to the laws of England, as 
that of a colony can be. The adminiftration of 
the government is in the governor and council, 
of whom five is a quorum ; and upon the death or 
_ abſence of the governor, the firſt in nomination 
of the council is to preſide. The people chuſe 
their repreſentatives, the numbers of whom are 
fixed by the crown, and theſe repreſentatives have 
much the ſame privileges as the members of the 
- Britiſh parliament. | | . 
In the civil government of New Jerſey we find 
there are three negatives. 1ſt, That of the go- 
vernor, who is likewiſe vice-admiral and chan- 
cellor of the province. 2d, That of the council, 
which, with the governor, forms a court of error 
and chancery, 3d, Of the houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, twenty of whom ſerve for counties, and the 
remaining four for the two towns of Perth- Amboy 
and Burlington. This houſe, though no court of 
- zudicature, has the privilege of enquiring into the 
mal-adminiſtration of the courts of juſtice. 
Sir William Franklin, Ent. is governor of Jer- 
ſey; and the earl of Dunmore, a S orch peer, hath 
been lately appointed governor of New-York. 
New-York, including Long-lſland and Staten- 
/ Tfland, is divided into ten counties, namely, Rich- 
mond, Suffolk, Queen's-County, New-York-Coun- 
ty, Cheſter, King's-County, Orange, Ducheſs, 
Ulſter, and Albany ; which laſt five counties are 
faid to be all inhabited by Dutch, or ſuch as are of 
Dutch extraction. 3 
The principal towns in theſe are, New-York, 
Kingſton, and Albany, on the continent; and 
4 \ 9a Bedford, .Squthampton, Richmond, and 
Jerſey, in Long-Iſland, which contains the coun- 
ties of Richmond, Suffolk, and Queen's-County. 
New-York, antiently called Amſterdam, ſtands 
in Manahattan iſland, which is twelve miles 
long, and two or three broad, lying at the mouth 
| 0 
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of Hudſon's or the Iroquois River. It is not very 2 
large, but few cities in Europe can vie with it in 11 
regularity and neatneſs. The trade of the jnhabi- 
tants is carried on by water carriage, and ſhips of | | | 
five hundred tons may come up to the wharfs of | 
the city, and be always afloat. Hudſon's river, 
where 1t runs by New-York, is above three miles 
broad, and proves a noble conveyance for the + 
goods of the counties of albany, Ulſter, Dutcheſs, | 
' Orange, and King's, to that city. It contains fil 

ſix markets, ſaid to be better ſupplied with all kinds | | \ 
of proviſions, than any in Furope. The town 19 
and harbour are defended by forts and batteries. . 
Twelve years ago the horſes kept here were com- '4 
puted at five thouſand. The principal edifices are [lf 
the Town-houſe, the Council-houſe, where they 1 
hold their general aſſemblies and courts of juſtice, | 

| the Engliſh-church, the Meeting-houſes of all ſorts, 

the Free-ſchool, and public Library. Here is alſo 

a, Printing-office, The town is governed by a 
mayor and alderman, and ſuch other officers as - 
our corporations. | 


. 
# „ 


5 Kingſton is a pretty, populous, well-built town, 

| ninety miles up the river, where the ÆEſopus from 
- Ne Jerſey falls into it. No | 
p Albany is one hundred and forty three miles up 1 
the river, and but five below the place where it is ; 
% parted into two branches. It conſiſts of between = | 
e three and four hundred families, who are moſtly It 
f of Dutch extraction, and has a ſtrong fort and gar- 1 

riſon for its defence, as being ſituated on the fron- = | 

e, tier of the province. It is not, however, the moſt | 
d diſtant ſettlement, for there is a place called Sche- _ it 
d nectady, ſixteen miles above, on a river that runs " 
n= into Hudſon's. „„ N 1 
New- Jerſey is divided into Eaſt and Weſt-Jerſey. if 
s Eaſt-Jerley is again divided into four counties, viz, "ny 
es thoſe of Monmouth, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Ber- | | | 
th b . "oo 1 gen; I 
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gen; and its principal towns are Elizabeth-town, 
Perth - Amboy, Shrewſbury, Newark, Middle- 
ton, and Brunſwick. 

--Elizabeth-rown lies in the county of Eſſex, op- 
poſite + to the welt ſide of Staten-Iſland. The 
greateſt part of the trade of the hn is carried 
9 here : % 

Perth Amboy lies -in the county of Middleſex, 
near the mouth of Delaware river, as it runs into 
Sandy-hodk- bay, which is never frozen, and ca- 
pacious enough to contain five hundred fail. 

Shrewſbury is a conſiderable town, and the moſt 
fouthern of the province. About winy thoufand 
out- plantation acres are annexed to it. 
Newark ſtands in Eſſex county, and has about 
flifty thoufand acres annexed to it; but a * of 

them remains ſtill to be cultivated. 
Middleton lies twenty-ſix miles ſouth of Piſca- 
raqua, Between it and Write s an iron- 

A college was eſtabliſhed at Brunſwick October 

22, 1746, by governor Belcher. The truſtees of 
this college are generally Preſbyterians, and 1 it is 
governed by a prefident.. 

As to Weſt- Jerſey it has never yet, as nur ts we 
know, been divided into counties. Burlington, 
which lies in an iſland in the middle of Delaware 
river, oppoſite to Philadelphia, is the capital of 
the province, the coufts and aſſembles of the pro- 
vince being held there. The town being com- 
modioully fituated for trade, is well built, and has 
a towti-houſe, with two bridges over the river. 

Weſt- Jerſey has ah eaſy communication by the 
river Eſopus with New-York, and with Mary. 
land by another river, which comes within four 

miles of Cheſapeak-Bay. 5 
" "TYRE Troquois, which inhabit che north-weſt _ 
ma of the OG of New-York, are the —_ 

Pp an b 
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and moſt formidable people of North-America; 
though the French, whoſe conſtant enemies they 
were, have repreſented them as the moſt barba- 
rous ſavages. | Under the greateſt diſadvantages, 
the want of education, and even letters, they dif- 
played a noble genius. The Romans never diſco- 
vered a greater love for their country, or a greater 
contempt of death in the cauſe of liberty, than theſe 
people do; and they are exceeding benevolent 
and hoſpitable. Every nation of the Iroquois is 
a diſtinẽt republic, governed by their ſachems, or 
civil magiſtrates,” in time of peace; and by their 
warriors, or captains, in their wars: but their 
chiefs never reſolve on, nor execute any thing of 
importance, without conſulting the heads of their 
tribes. They acknowledge a ſupreme Being, whom 
they ſtile the Preſerver of the univerſe; and they 
believe a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments: 
but have very obfcure indiſtin&t notions of it, 
and ſeem to think the rewards of the good will 
conſiſt in the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſutes they 
were moſt fond of in this liſe. They imagine 
dreaming to be nothing but a ſally of the ſoul out 
of the body, and taking a trip into that happy 
land; and if the dream be unpleaſant, they at- 
tribute it to ſome obſtruction, enemy, or accident 
it hath met with in the way. They are very ſtrict | 
In obſerving the oaths which they ſwear to each 
other, eſpecially thoſe which their warriors make 
of ſtanding by one another to the laſt, and which 
they keep to ſuch a degree, as to hazard their lives 
to reſcue the bare carcaſe of their fallen brethren, 
hey commonly make a kind of feaſt over the 
grave, and pot into it wheat, tobacco, and every 
thing they think the deceaſed may want in the o- 
ther world. The women are commonly ſo: pro- 
lific, that it is a wonder to ſee one from ſixteen to- 
bfty, who is not either pregnant or ſuckling ol pad 
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they do moſt of the drudgery, as grinding the 
wheat, ; fetching of wood, water, and the like, 


The children are often ſo ftubborn, that if they are 


found fault with, the girls will diſpatch 9 
with ſome poiſonous weed, and the boys with a 


gun. The buſineſs of the men is hunting, going 


ro war, building their huts, felling of timber, till- 


ing the ground, and the like. They commonly 
ſow a field with beans one year, and * next with 
Indian wheat. 
The boys employ cheir time moſtly i in n fowling, 
catching of ſables, and other ſuch creatures, with 
gins; and the girls in going into the fields and 
woods, to gather cheſnuts and other fruits. They 
never fight pitched battles; but their manner of 


carrying on war is by ambuſcade and ſurprize, by 


accidental ſkirmiſhes, and ſudden irruptions into 


Houſes. and. villages, to-carry off, Plunder and 
deſtroy. all they can. They are very fo 
ing; and whilſt the weather permits, men, women, 


nd of bath- 


and children will go often in a day to that diver- 
ſion. They generally put the priſoners they make 
in war to the moſt excruciating and lingering deaths. 
Many of theſe and other Indians have been brought 
to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and baptized, eſpe- 


| cially in the neighbourhood of our ſettlements, ſe- 


— — 


vera catechiſts being always maintained for that 


purpoſe by the colonies, and the ſociety for pro- 
pagating Chriſtian knowledge. Some of them at- 
tain a tolerable knowledge of Chriſtianity; and we 
have lately ſeen in London an Indian, who preached 
in ſeveral diſſenting meeting · houſes in and about 


town, and collected conſiderable ſums for conti- 


nuing and extending the laudable deſign of con- 
verting theſe poor ſavages. | 
While the French were maſters of Canada, the 


Jeſuits, from political views, were-very zealous and 


active in propagating their enn among the 
| 2 Indians, 


cy 
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Indians, and met with too great ſucceſs: even at 
preſent, 'theſe Popiſh Indians are not well affected 
to the Engliſh ; but, it is to be hoped, the French 
in Canada will not now be ſuffered to attempt any 
thing of that kind, and that our people will not be 
ſo negligent in this reſpect as formerly, as the con- 
verting of the Indians is the ſureſt way of attaching 
them to our intereſt, | EAST 
The church of England is eſtabliſhed here, and 
in all the royal governments in Britiſh America, 
but all modes of Chriſtianity, not detrimental to 
ſociety, are tolerated, the Roman Catholic ex- 
„ nee 
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This colony, which had its name from the fa- 
mous quaker. William Penn, ſon of Sir William,, 
commander of the Engliſh fleet in Oliver Crom- 
well's time, and in the beginning of Charles the 
| Second's reign, who obtained a grant of it in the 

year 1679, is bounded on the eaſt by Delaware bay 
and river, andithe Atlantic ocean; on the north by 
| the country of the Iroquois, or five nations; and on 

the ſouth and weſt by Maryland. Its extent, from 
north to ſouth, is about two hundred miles ; but 
its breadth varies greatly, from fifteen, and even 
| leſs, to near two hundred, „ 
The air in Penſylvania is ſweet and clear, The 
| fall, or autumn, begins about the 2oth of October, 
and laſts till the beginning of December, when the 
winter ſets in, which continues till March, and is 
ſometimes extremely cold and ſevere; but the air 
| is then generally dry and healthy. The river De- 
laware, though very broad, is often frozen over. 
From March to June, that is, in the ſpring, the 


* _—_ ww wy Soy <0 . 


weather is more inconſtant than in the other ſeaſons. 
In the months of July, Auguſt, and * 
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the heats would be almoſt intolerable, if they were 
not mitigated by frequent cool breezes. The wind, 
during the ſummer, is generally ſouth-weſt ; but 
in the winter, blows for the moſt part. from the 
north · weſt, over the ſnowy frozen mountains and 
lakes of Canada, which occaſions the exceſſive cold 
during that ſeſon. 755 

As to the face of this country, towards the coaſt, 
like the adjacent colonies, it is flat, but riſes gradu- 
ally to the Apalachian mountains on the weſt, 
The chief rivers are three, Delaware, Saſqua- 
hanna, and Skoolkil. The Delaware, riſing in the 
country of the Iroquois, takes its courſe ſouthward, 
and after dividing this province from that of New 
Jerſey, falls into the Atlantic ocean between the 

omontories or capes May and Henlopen, form- 
ing at its mouth a large bay, called, from the river, 
Delaware Bay. This river is navigable above two 
hundred miles. The Saſquahanna riſes alſo in the 
country of the Iroquois, and, running ſouth thro? 
the middle of the province, falls into the bay of 
Cheſapeake, being navigable a great way for large 
| hips. The Skoolkil has its ſource: in the ſame 
country as the other two, and alſo runs ſouth, al- 
moſt parallel to them; till at length turning to the 
eaſtward, it falls into the Delaware at the city of 

hiladelphia. It is navigable for boats above one 
hundred miles. Theſe rivers,. with the numerous 

creeks and harbours in Delaware Bay, capable of 
containing the largeſt fleets, are extremely favour- 
able to the trade of this province. 
As to the ſoil, produce, and traffic of Penſylva- 
nia, we refer the reader to what we have ſaid on 
theſe heads under New-York. and the Jerſeys, 


which is equally applicable to this province; and, 


if there is any difference, it is on the fide of this 
province. They have ſome rice here, but no great 
quantities; and ſome tobacco, but it is not equal 


— 
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to that of Virginia. From the premiums offered 
by the ſociety of arts in London it appears, that 


| the foil and climate of this province are looked 


upon as proper for the cultivation of ſome ſpecies 

of vines. The trade cartied on from hence and 
the other colonies to the French and Dutch iſlands 
and Surinam, is not at all to the advantage of Old 
England, and very deſtructive to the ſugar colo- 
nies; for they take melaſſes, rum, and other ſpi- 


rits, with a great many European goods, from theſe 


. foreigners; carrying them horſes, proviſions, and 


lumber in return, without which the French could 
not. carry on their ſugar manufacture to that ad- 

vantage they do. 8 1 7 
| New-York, the Jerſeys, and Penſylvania, were 
diſcovered, with the reſt of the continent of North 
America, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, by 
Sebaſtian Cabot, for the crown of England; but 
Sir Walter Raleigh was the firſt adventurer that 
attempted to plant colonies on theſe ſhores, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and, in honour of that 
princeſs, gave all the eaſtern coaſt of North Ame- 

rica the name of Virginia, Mr. Hudſon, an Eng- 
liſhman, ſailing to that part of the coaſt which lies 
between Virginia and New-England, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of James the Firſt, and being 


about to make a ſettlement at the mouth of Hud - 


ſon's river, the Dutch gave him a ſum of money 
to diſpoſe of his intereſt in this country to them: 
in the year 1608 they began to plant it, and, by 
virtue of this purchaſe, laid claim to all thoſe 

countries which are now denominated New- Tork, 
New- Jerſey, and Penſylvania; but there remaining 
ſome part of this coaſt which was not planted by 
the Hollanders, the Swedes. ſent a fleet of ſhips 
thither, and took poſſeſſion of it for that crown; 
but the Dutch having a ſuperior force in the 


neighbourhood, compelled the Swedes to ſubmit to 


3 1 
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their dominion, allowing them, however, to enjoy 
the plantations they had ſettled. The Engliſh not 
admitting, that either the Dutch or Swedes had any 
right to countries firſt diſcovered and planted by 
a ſubject of England, and part of them at that time 
poſſeſſed by the ſubjects of Great Britain, under 
charter from queen Elizabeth and king James the 

Firſt, king Charles the Second, during the firſt 
Dutch war, in 1664, granted the countries of New 
York, the Jerſeys, and Penſylvania, of which the 
Dutch had uſurped the poſſeſſion, to his brother 
James, duke of York ; and Sir Robert Carr be- 
ing ſent over with. a ſquadron of men of war, and 
land forces, and ſummoning the Dutch governor 
of the city of New-Amſterdam, now New-York, 
to ſurrender, he thought fit to obey the ſummons, 
and yield that capital ro the Engliſh : the reſt of 


1 the places in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch and Swedes 


followed his example, and theſe countries were con- 
firmed to the Engliſh by the Dutch at the next 
treaty of peace between the two nations. The 
duke of York afterwards parcelled them out 
to under proprietors; ſelling, in particular, to Wil- 
liam Penn the elder, in 1683, the town of New- 
' caſtle, alias“ Delaware, and a diſtrict of twelve 
miles round the fame; to whom, his heirs and 
aſſigns, by another deed of the fame date, he 
made over all that tract of land from twelve miles 
ſouth of Newcaſtle to the Whore-hills, otherwiſe 
called Cape Henlopen, now divided into the two 
counties of Kent and Suſſex, which, with Newcaſtle 
diſtri, are commonly known by the name of the 
Three Lower Counties upon Delaware River. All 
the reſt of the under-proprietors,. ſome time after, 
ſurrendered their charters to the crown, whereby 

_ , New-York: and the Jerſeys became royal govern- 
ments; but Penn retained that part of the country 
which had been fold him by the duke of York, 
15615 & | together 
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togerher with what had been granted to him be- 


fore in 1689-1, which now conſtitutes the pro- 
vince of Penſylvania, As ſoon as Penn had got 
his patent, he began to plant the country. Thoſe 


who went over from England were genetally dif- 
ſenters and quakers, whoſe religion is eſtabliſhed by 


law here, but with a toleration of all other pro- 
teſtant ſets. The Dutch and Swedes, who were 
ſettled here before Mr. Penn became proprietor, 
chuſing ſtill to reſide in this country, as they did 
in New-York and the Jerfeys, obtained the ſame 


privileges as the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects; and 
their deſcendants are now, in a manner, the ſame 
people with the Engliſh, fpeaking their language, 
and being governed by their laws and cuftoms. 


Mr. Penn however, not fatisfied with the title grant- 


ed him by king Charles II. and his brother, 


bought the lands alſo of the Indians for a va- 


huable confideration, or what they eſteemed ſuch, 
(though twenty miles were purchaſed, at farſt, for 


Jeſs. than an acre about Philadelphia would coſt 
now) paying them in cloth, tools, and utenſils; to 
their entire ſatisfaftion';z for they had not hands 
to cultivate the hundredth part of their lands, 


and if they could have raiſed a product, there was 
nobody to buy: the purchaſe; therefore, was all 
clear gain to them; and, by the coming of the 


Eng iſh, their peltry trade became ſo profitable, 
that they ſoon found their coridition much altered 


for the better, and are now as well cloatbed and 

fed as the European peaſantry in many places. 
Penſylvania, at prefent, is one of the moſt flouriſh» 
ing calonies in North-America, having never had 


any quarrel. with the natives. Whenever they defire 
to extend their ſettlements, they purchaſe new lands 
of the fachems, never taking any by force; bur 
the Indians now ſet a very high price upon their 
lands, in compariſon: of what they did at firft, and 
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will hardly part with them at any rate. In an eſ- 

timate of the Fare eſtate of the province, 
publiſhed above a dozen years ago, we find, that 
the proprietaries, who alone can purchaſe lands 
here from the natives, had bought ſeven millions 
of acres for no more than ſeven hundred and fifty 
pounds ſterling, which the proprietaries afterwards 
fold at the rate of fifteen pound for every hundred 
acres. The Indian council at Onandago, however, 
diſapproved of their deputies parting with ſo much 
land; and, in the year 1755, obliged the proprie- 
taries to re-convey great part of og: lame to the 
Indians, | 

A. diſpute ſubſiſted a long time pennen the 
e of this province and Lord Baltimore, 

. e of Maryland, about the right to certain 
lan hich was at laſt amicably adjuſted, though 
greatly in favour of the Penns. There were alſo, 
ſome years violent diſputes between the pro- 
| Prietaries and the aſſembly, the former alledging, 
that their private eſtate ought to be exempted from 
all taxes; but whether the matter is yet ſertled, or 
not, we cannot pretend to ſay. _ 

About the year 1704, there happened ſome: % 
teration in the conſtitution of the province. It 
has now a governor, council, and aſſembly,. each 
with much the ſame power and Privileges 5 » 
the neighbouring colony of New-York, 
lieutenant-governor and council are appointed by 
the proprietors, Thomas and Richard Fenn, with 
his majeſty's approbation; but if the laws enacted 
here are not 1 Dar within ſix months after they 
have been preſented to the king for his approba- 
tion or diſallowance, they are not repenlable by 

the crown after that time. 
penſylvania is divided into ſeven counties four. 
of which are called the upper, and three the lower. 
Of the upper, viz. * N — 

er, 
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Cheſter, and Lancaſter, the three firſt are the 
lands included in king Charles the Second's grant, 
and deſigned Penſylvania ; the lower, viz. thoſe 
of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex, were called No- 


va-Belgia, before the duke of York ſold them, as 
we obſerved above, to Mr. Penn. The upper 


counties end at Marcus Hook, four miles below 
Cheſter town, where the lower begin, and run a- 
long the coaſt near one hundred miles. Each of 
theſe counties has a ſheriff, with a quarterly and 


monthly ſeſſion, and aſſizes twice a-year. Though 


ſome parts of the colony are not yet compleatly 
planted and inhabited, yet it is ſaid to have con- 
tained, many years ago, upwards of one hundred 
thouſand ſouls, | do rs 


* 


Philadelphia, the capital of the colony, ſituated 


in 40? 30“. north latitude, is one of the moſt beau · 
tiful and regular cities in the world, being an ob- 
long of two miles, extending from the river De- 


* 


laware to the Schuylkill, with the eaſt end W 9 
the river Delaware, the weſt the river Schuylkill, 


and each front a mile in length. The river Dela- 
ware, as we obſerved already, is navigable from the 
ſea for large veſſels above two hundred miles, and 
that of Schuylkill as far as Philadelphia. Every man 


in poſſeſſion of one thouſand acres has his houſe ei- 


ther in one of the fronts, facing the rivers, or in 
the high ſtreet, running from the · middle of one 
front to the middle of the other, Every owner of 


five thouſand acres, beſides the above-mentioned 
privilege, is entitled to have an acre of ground in 


the front of his houſe, and all others may have half 
an acre, for gardens and court yards. Every quar- 


ter of the city forms a ſquare of eight acres, and, 


almoſt in the centre of it, is a ſquare of ten acres, 
ſurrounded by the town-houſe, and other public. 


buildings. The high ftreer, is one hundred feet 
wide, and runs the whole length of the town: pa- 


_ ralle} 


loading and unloading goods. 
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rallel to ĩt run eight other ſtreets, which are croſſed 
twenty more at right angles, all of them thirty feet 


wide, and communicating with canals from the 


two rivers, which add not only to the beauty, but 


the wholeſomeneſs of the city. MWips of four or 


five hundred tons may come up to the Key; which 
is two hundred feet ſquare, and furniſhed with all 
the conveniences for Wip-buildlng as well as for 

ds. hou h the whole 
of this magnificent plan hath not yet been carried 
into execution, a conſiderable progreſs hath been 
made towards it. The town-houſe is ſo ſtately, 


ſpacious, and regular, that it would make a figure 
In any capital of Europe. The other public build- 


ings are, the court-houſe, two quakerz meeting- 
poſes, one church of England, one baptiſt meet- 
ng, one Dutch Lutheran, church, one Dutch Cal- 


viniſt church, one Moravian church, one maſs- 


houſe, the quakers ſchool-houſe, the city alms- 


houſe, the quakers almshouſe, the hoſpital, priſon, 
and work-houſe. | F 


The nobleſt inſtitution, however, in the pro- 


vince of Penſylvania, is the academy eſtabliſhed in 
this city, which, by the public encouragement it 


has already, and may hereafter receive, bids fair, 


in time, to rival the brighteſt ſeminaries of learning 


in the mother - country, eſpecially in a reign ſo be- 


neficent as the preſent is to literature. Dr. Smith, 


who is at the head of this academy, raiſed a very, 


conſiderable ſum for it lately, both in England and 


Scotland, having obtained a brief for that purpoſe 
in regard to England, and recommendation of 2 


collection all over Scotland, by the general aſſem · 


bly of the church thereof. r 
Among the ſeveral ſects in Philadelphia, that of 
the Moravians is none of the leaſt copſiderable. 


The wildneſs and extravagance of this ſect are well 
known all over Europe; but though they * 4 
1 | | 2 85 chape 
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echapel here, with a ſmall organ, their principal ſet- 
tlement is about fifty or ſixty miles from hence. i 
The ſimilarity of practice between them and the 
| in ſome points, makes them fond of re- | 
_  thiding in Penſylvania : like the quakers, they de- 
cline carrying arms in their own perſons, yet con- 
tribute cheatfully to the military eſtabliſhment for 
the defence of their ſettlements and country. 
Their zeal for the converſion of the Indians is 


9 — 9 N * 


: Incredible, exceeding, if poſſible, that for which the b 
| Jeſuits were formerly fo noted; and they have per- 9 
5 ſuaded not à few of theſe ſavages to come and live 
. with thern, and conform to them. About the year 
: 1748, they fent to Greenland or Davis's Straits, at 
- their own expence, a ſhip, with a wooden church, 
- ready framed, for the uſe of the inhabitants of 
- that country, which produces no timber; and 
. when the ſhip returned to Philadelphia, it brought 
wo men and a young woman, natives of Green- 
- land, who had been converted there by the Mora- 
„ vian miſſionaries. The ſame Moravians had then 
Alſo a miſſion at Berbice and Surinam, from whence 
- two converts likewiſe came to Penſylvania. The 
n Penſylvatiian Motavlaus have almoſt the ſame in- 
it dulgence ſhewn them by the legiſlature of Great- 
by Britain, 1 in criminal caſes, as the quakers 
g | have; and their abftemious manner of living ena- 
J bles them to carry on the handicrafts they profels 
h, at à cheap rate; nor are they without ſome men of 
* learning and academical education among them. 
d Theit chief fertlement is called Bethlebem. 
ſc In the county to which Philadelphia gives name 
a are ſeveral other rowns, of which the moſt conſide- 
N- le ate, German Town, fo called becauſe moſt 


the inhabitants are of that nation, ot deſcended 
of from ſuch as wefe, een 
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Of the other towns in the province the gar 
conſiderable are, Briſtol, Falls Town, and Pennſ- 
bury, in the county of Buckingham; Cheſter 
Town, Chicheſter, and Marcus Hook, in the coun- 
ty of Cheſter; Newcaſtle Town, Haverford - weſt, 
Merioneth, and St. George, in the county of New- 
caſtle; Dover, Cranebrook, Marden, Meſpelli- 
ven Plantations, in the county of Kent; Lewis, 
in the county of Suſſex; Lancaſter, in the coun- 
ty to which it gives name: and fourteen miles from 
Lancaſter, on the frontier part of the county, is 
a ſmall town, called Ephrata, lying between two 
ſmall hills, in the moſt delightful ſituation that 
can well be imagined, as if nature had created it 
for the indulgence of contemplation. _ This town 
is inhabited = a ſe called Dumplers, or Dunk- 
ards, and one, perhaps, of the moſt harmleſs and 
extraordinary that has appeared ſince the inſtitu- 
tion of Chriſtianity. A German hermit, who ſet- 
tled on the ſpot where Ephrata is now built, was 
the founder of this extraordinary ſect. The fame 
of his ſolitude inſpired ſome of his countrymen 
with curioſity, and the ſimplicity of his life, with 
the piety of his converſation, induced them to join, 
and. imitate him. A people who leave their na- 
tive country to enjoy liberty of conſcience, can 
bear all ſubſequent mortifications. The Germans 
of both ſexes, who joined the hermit, ſoon accul- 
tomed themſelves to his way of thinking, and con- 
ſequently to his manner of living; induſtry be- 
came part of their duty, and divided their time 
with devotion, Their gains are thrown into one 
common ſtock, which ſupplies all their exigencies, - 
private as well as public: their females are cloiſ- 
tered up by themſelves in a ſeparate. part of the 
town, the ſituation, of which is delightful, and 
ſcreens them from the north Wind. It is triangu- 
lar, and fenced round with thick rows of _ 
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beech, and cherty trees, beſides having an orchard 
in the middle. The houſes, which are of wood, 
are moſtly three ſtories high; and every perſon 
haas a ſeparate apartment, that he may not be diſ- 
turbed in his devotions. The women never ſee 
the men but at public worſhip, or when it is ne- 
ceſſary to conſult upon matters of public cecono- 


my; and the number of both may be about three 


hundred. Their garb is the moſt ſimple that can 
be well imagined, being a long white woollen gown 


in winter, and linen in the ſummer, with a cape, 
which ſerves them for a hat, like that of a capu- 


chin behind, and faſtened round the waiſt with a 


belt. Under the gown, they wear a waiſtcoat of 


the ſame materials, a coarſe ſhirt, trowſers, and 
ſhoes. The dreſs of the women is the ſame, only 


inſtead of trowſers, they wear petticoats, and when 
they leave their nunnery (for ſuch it is) they muf- 


fle up their faces in their capuchins. The diet of 


the Dunkards conſiſts of vegetables; but it is no 


principle with them to abſtain from animal food, 
only they think that ſuch abſtinence is moſt agree- 
able to a Chriſtian life. This temperance emaci- 
ates their bodies, and, as the men indulge their 
beards to grow to their full length, gives them a 
hollow, ghaſtly appearance. I heir beds are no 
better than benches; a little wooden block ferves 
them for a pillow 3 and they celebrate public wor- 
| ſhip twice every day, and as often every night. But 
though ſuch modes of life appear abſurd and im- 
practicable, the Dunkards are ſar from being ex- 
travagant. Their chapel is very decent; and th 
have, upon a fine ſtream, a griſt-mill, a paper- mil 
an oil-mill, and a mill for pearl-barley, all of them 
moſt ingeniouſly conſtructed by themſelves: they 
have even a printing - preſs; and they are, eſpe- 


cially the nuns, extremely ingenious in working, 


and in embelliſnments, which they perform with a 
257 X 4 variety 
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variety of beauriful colours, with gilding, in imj- 


tation of the initials in antient manuſeripts'; and 


they ſtick them up, by way of ornament; in theit 
churches and cells. By thoſe different mandfac- 
tures, the public ſtock of this aſcetic people is well 
ſupplied, as no denomination of Chriſtians" can be 
their enemies, their religious tenets being mingled 
with the abſurdities of all. Notwithſtanding che 
two ſexes live ſeparate from one another in their 
town, yet the Dunkards are far from being averſe 
to matrimony. In thar- caſe, the parties muſt in- 
deed leave the town; but they are ſupplied out of 
the public fund with whatever is neceſſary for their 
ſettling elſewhere. This they generally do as near 
as they can to Ephrata, to which they ſend their 
ee for education. The Dunkards adminiſter 
tiſm by dipping or plunging, but to adult per- 
2 they bald — think — de 
dtoctrine of original fin, - as to its effect upon A- 
dam's poſterity, is abſurd and impious: they dif- 
claim violence, e ven in caſes of ſelf· defence; and 
ſuffer themſelves to be defrauded or wronged, ra- 
ther than go to law: they are ſuperſtitious to the 
laſt degree in obſerving their ſabbath; and all their 
prayers and preachings, during their worſhip, are 
extempore: humility, chaſtity, temperance, and 
other Chriftian virtues are commonly the ſubjects of 
their diſcourſes; and they imagine, that the foul 
of dead Chriſtians are employed in -converti 
thoſe of the dead who had no unity 0 
knowing the goſpel: they deny the etergity of hell's 
torments ; but believe in certain temporary ones, 
that will he infficted on inſidels, and obſtinate per- 
ſons, who deny Chriſt to be their only Saviour ; 
bur they think, that at a certain period all will 
admitted to the endleſs fruition of the'Denty. 
A people whoſe principles are ſo harmleſs, and 
whoſe practice is ſo ſimple and virtuous, * be 
ö 3 other 
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atherwiſe than happ yuponearth. — — 
they know nothing but harmony -mutual af- 
| feftion ; every obe chearfully performs the taſk of 
ioduſtry afigned to him, and their hoſpitality to 
ſtrangers is unbounded; but their principles lead 
N er to Wake Wan in recompence. ö | 


MARYLAND. 


This province is bounded to the weſt by the A« 
lachian mountains; to the eaſt by Cheſapeak 
Bay, and the Northern Ocean; to the ſouth by 
— River; and to the north by Dela - 
ware Bay; lying between 379. 50. and 40%. north 
| latitude, and extending about one hundred and 
forty miles in length, and one hundred and thirty- 
five. in breadth. It had the name of — 9 
from Henrietta Maria, daughter of Hen 
France, and queen to king C Charles 1. of England, 
who granted it by patent to Cecilius Calvert, lord 
Baltimore, anno 1632. 
I) be air of this province is aid to be exceſſive 
hot ſome pare of the fummer, and equally cold 
in winter, when the north-weſt wind blows; but 
the winters are not of more than three or four 
months duration, and in- theſe they have ſeldom 
one month of bad weather: all the reſt, they are 
happy in a clear air and bright ſun, and are ſcarce 


other colonies, the air continually acquires A 
degree of ſalubrity in proportion as the 
land © is eleared, and the country inhabited. 
Maryland may be divided into the low lands, 
next the fea, and the hilly country, lying towards 
the Apalachian meuntains. It is watered. by in- 


numerable ſprings, forming a great many fine ri- 
vers, of Which the chief — Patowmack, Pocomo- 


: 0 ParanRenty Severn, Cheptouk, Saſſafras, and 


3 Wicomoca 


ever troubled wich fogs. In this, and in all bs 
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Wicomocca rivers, and that of St. George, Theſe, 
and other rivers, capable of receiving large ſhips, 


with the numerous bays and. creeks that indent the 


land on every ſide, give the ſeamen. an opportunity 
of bringing their veſſels up to the planters doors, 


The chief bays are thoſe of Cheſepeak and Dela- 


ware, and the moſt noted cape that of Henlopen, 
at the entrance of Delaware Bay. The bay of 
Cheſepeak divides the province into two parts; of 
which one lies on the caſt, and the other on the 

The chief commodity is tobacco, of which it is ſaid 
to have exported annualiy, many years ago, upwards 

of thirty thouſand hogſheads, each hogſhead ſeven 
hundred pounds weight. This commodity forms 
the medium of currency of Maryland, being re- 
ceived in debts and taxes; and the inſpector's 
notes for tobacco, delivered to him, are transfera- 
ble. It is ſaid, that an induſtrious man can ma- 
nage ſix thouſand plants of tobacco, and four 
acres of Indian corn. The tobacco of this pro- 
vince, called Oroonoko, is ſtronger than that of 
Virginia; and, though not much liked or uſed in 
England, yet, in the eaſtern and northern parts of 
Europe, it is preferred before the ſweet ſcented to- 
bacco of James and Tork rivers, in Virginia. 
Another conſiderable commedity of Maryland is 
pork, of which large quantities are exported, ſalted 
and barreled; the woods containing vaſt droves of 
wild ſwine, which are generally of a ſmall ſize. 
Good land in Maryland yields about fifteen. buſhels 
of wheat an acre, or thirty buſhels. of Indian corn; 
but the grain is ſaid to be very ſubject to the wee- 
vil. Great quantities both of hemp and flax are 
raiſed in this province, and the mountains yield 
abundance of iron ore, which is run into pigs, 
and refined into iron. Maryland oak is not great- 
ly eſteemed for building large ſhips, but is very 
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proper for ſtaves, and ſmall craft. Their black 
walnut is very proper for joiners work; and they 
have likewiſe poplars, cedars, cheſnuts, and other 
woods, with moſt of the different ſpecies of grain 
and fruits, both of Europe and America. 
The planters, generally ſpeaking, live in farms 
diſperſed all over the country, chiefly near the 
banks of rivers, or on the ſea- coaſt. They ſeem 
to have an averſion here, as well as in Virginia, to 
reſide in towns, or rather they find it more conve- 
nient for the management of their plantations; 
and as the ſituation of the province has all along 
ſecured it, in a great meaſure, from the incurſions 
and ravages of the Indians, they have not found it 
neceſſary to baulk their inclinations. Though the 
rovince is far from being well peopled, the in- 
abitants are computed at about eighty thouſand, 
excluſive of the negroes, who are very numerous. 
No planter can plant more than fix thouſand plants 
of tobacco per negro, beſides raiſing ſome barrels 
of corn. The weekly allowance to each negro is 
a peck of Indian corn, and ſome ſalt. Beſides the 
manufactures we have mentioned, a kind of wool- 
len cloth is made here, and a wax extracted from the 
fruit of what they call the wax-tree, being a kind 
of myrtle, which, when mixed with tallow, makes 
candles. They likewiſe make excellent cyder for 
their own drinking ; but they ſuffer the grapes, of 
which they have vaſt quantities in the woods, to. 
rot upon the ground, though it is thought, if pro- 
perly cultivated, they would yield a thin whole- 
ſome wine | 


The commodities imported into Maryland con- 
ſiſt chiefly of wines, from Madeira, Fyal, and 
France; of rum, from Barbadoes; of ſlaves, from 
Africa; and of malt, beer, linens and woollens, 
furniture, utenſils of every kind, and - 
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of the elegancies and conveniences of life, from 


Enj land. 
3 arytand was diſcovered in the year ar 1606, 

irginia was firſt 1 ins and for ſome time 
irginia, till king Charles I. 
au all that part of Virginia Which 
ao 8 of Patowmac river to the lord Baltimore, 
the kingdom of Ireland, and his heirs, The 
Banimore atnily were deprived of the government 
of this province during the civil wars in England, 


bur recovered it apain At the Reſtoration ; and. 


they till remain proprietors.” The eſtate en 125 
by them here is the moſt confiderable of any ſub- 


Ject of Great-Britain abroad; for, belle; their 


Plantatipus, they have certain fevenuts grantetl tb 


them by ſeveral aſſemblies, as a duty on cath 


hogfhead bf roBaced, and other incorties; which, 

with the le of lands, uncultivated and unpar- 
thaſed, muſt arfiount, at pteſent, to a very coal 
rable ſuth yearly. 

"The fiſt 10 having been Roman ca- 
tholics, followed by many Aunde⸗ of that perſua- 
fion, who came $4 from Enpl wy ro avoid the 

nal laws, many of the pf bete ptofeſs that 

8 however, rhe chürch Eng land 19 7 eſta- 
hea here, znd churches have 3 only been 


| ul but Pariſes allotted to them with atifival 
| ſtipends to the miniſters ; every Chriſtian mal fix- 
teen years old, and d negroes male ahd female, above 


that age, ying unds of tobacco, whith is 
Fevied b by th 2 Want, 7 other public burdens, 
and yields about one hundred N ſterling. at 
à medium, to each. 

Maryland contains above 1 dozen counties, in 
which the chief places are Annapolis, St. Mary's, 


 Dorchefter, Wilkianftadt; Harri igro, Ming: 


ton, Calverton, Piſcataway, Briftol, Battirfibre; 


| bington, Matterkout, St. Michael, and Bolingbroke. 
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Annapolis was formerly called Severn,, but re- 


 &eived its preſent name in. 1694, when it was. made 
a part town, and the reſidence. af a collector and 


nayal officer. The caunty-Caurr, was removed hi- 


They: in 1699, and ever ſince it has always beea the 


chief ſeat of juſkice,, and held to be the capital of 


the province. Here is a free · ſchool, as: well, as in 
ſeveral other places of the province. The Fut | 


neee ene in Rast Fare . 
5 VIRGINIA ths 


' This province is bounded on the fourh, by Car 


Noa, on the north · eaſt by the river Patawmack, 
which divides it from Maryland on- the eaſt. by 
the Atlantic Ocean; and dn the! welt hy the 
Apalachian mountains: ee abaut two hun- 


 dred, and forty. mils in length, and, yo hundred 


in readth. 


he air 2 ſealong here depend. very. much 


upon the wind,, as to, bear. and. cold, dryneß and 


moiſture. The noich and nogtþ-welt e au 
very e pierci L cold and clear, or elſe 


or 3 ch, hazy and ſultry 
* 2 I and dry. 


renders it very Gerten Their froſts, are 

rt a but ſometimes ſa very ſharp, that they will 
erze the rivers over three miles broad, Snom 
falls ſametimes in pretsy; large QUapHiEs, but 


. lies above a day or two. Their ſpring. is 


3 hg ot month earlier than in England:; in April 
aye en e in May and. June, the 
heat increaſes; and 4555 ſummer is much like ours, 
being mitigated, with gantle breezes, that riſe: 


vel nine o'clock. 15 decreaſe and inergaſe as 
che ſu 


n riſes, or falls. In july and Auguſt theſe, 
breezes ceaſe, and the air becomes ſtagnant and 


ſultty hot; in September * weather generally 


changes 
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changes ſuddenly, and heavy rains fall, and then 
the inhabitants are generally very ſickly. It is to 
be obſerved; however, that here, and in alt our 
other colonies, as the cultivation and population of 
them advances, the air grows better, to which the 
cutting down of the woods greatly contribute. 

As to the face of the country in Virginia, it is ge- 


nerally low and flat towards the ſea · coaſt, and fof an 


hundred miles up the country; ſo that there is hardly 
a hill or ſtone to be ſeen, except here and there ſome 
rocks of iron ore, and ſome banks of a kind of pe- 
trified oyſter-ſnells. The whole country, before it 
was planted, was one continued foreſt, interſperſed 
with marſhes, which in the Weſt- Indies they call 
ſwamps. No country now produces greater quan- 


tities of excellent tobacco, and yet the ſoil is ge- 


nerally ſo ſandy and ſhallow, that after they have 
cleared a freſn piece of ground out of the woods, 
it will not bear tobacco paſt two or three years, un- 
lelſs cow-penned, and well dunged, 
The foreſts here yield oaks, poplars, pines,” ce- 


* 


dars, cypreſſes, ſweet myrtles, cheſnuts; hickery, 


live oak, walnut, dog-wood, elder, hazel, chinka- 
pins, locuſt- trees, ſaſſafras, elm, aſh, beech; with a 


great variety of ſweet ' gums and incenſe, which 


tine, plank-timber, maſts, and yards. Virginia 


diſtil from ſeveral trees; pitch, tar, g. ee 
yields alſo rice, hemp, Indian corn, plenty o 


* 


nb | 
Of ſpontaneous flowers there are a great variety 
here, particularly the fineſt crown. imperial in the 
world, and the cardinal- flower, ſo much extolled 


Baſ⸗ 
ture, with coal, quarries of ſtone, and 00 | 
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for its ſcarlet colour ; almoſt the whole year 'roun 
the plains and valleys are adorned with flowers of 


one kind or another. In this country alſo is 
found the tulip bearing laurel-tree, which bas che 
n n pleaſant- 


22282 
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| II 
pleaſanteſt ſmell in the world, and keeps ſeeding 
and bloſſoming feveral months together. 

Silk graſs grows ſpontaneous in many places; 
the fibres of which are as fine as flax, and much 
ſtronger than hemp. Their trees are much loftier 
than ours, and no underwood or buſhes grow be- 
neath ; ſo that people travel with eaſe through the 
foreſts on horſeback; and never want a fine ſhade 
to defend them from the ſummer heats. 
Among other animals in Virginia are elks, but 
not common ; red deer, in great plenty; muſk 
rats, racoons, beavers, and wolves. As for rep- 
tiles, they have lizards, with ſeveral kinds of 
ſnakes, particularly the rattle-fnake. Of birds, 
they have ſeveral forts of eagles, hawks, and 
owls. The white owl is very beautiful, all the 
feathers of the back and breaſt being white as ſil- 
ver, except a black ſpot immediately below the 
throat: their turkies are very large, ſome of them 
weighing forty pounds; their partridges are ſmaller 
than ours, but very well taſted: their nightin- 
gales are well known in England: they have a 
bird called the mocking- bird, of two forts, grey 
and red, eſteemed the fineſt ſinging bird in the 
world; it has its name from imitating the notes of 
all other kinds of birds it hears: they have here alſo 
that beautiful little bird called the humming - bird. 

Beſides the animals that are natives of the coun- 
try, moſt of the quadrupeds of Europe have been 
introduced here; ſuch as horſes, cows, ſheep, and 
hogs, which are prodigiouſly multiplied, great 
numbers running wild in their foreſts, beſides what 
they have tame in their plantations. Beef and 
pork are ſold from one penny to twopence a pound; 
their fatteſt pullets, at ſixpence a · piece; chickens, 
at three or four ſbillings a dozen; geeſe, at ten- 
pence; and turkeys at eighteen - pence * | 
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Fiſh, oyſters, and wild-fowl, are the cheapeſt food 
in the country in the ſeaſon: ; and deer are fold 
from five to ten ſhillings. a piece. In February, 
March, April, and May, ſhaals of herrings come 
up into their very brooks ;; fome of the ſize of ours, 
but for the moſt part much larger. Among many 
other ſpecies, they have three ſome what remarka- 
ble; namely, the ſting-graſs, the toad-fiſh, and 
the tobacco - pipe fiſh. The ſting-grafs takes its 
name from a ſting in its tail; the toad-fiſh, from 
its ſwelling monſtrauſly when taken out of the 
water; and the tobacce-pipe. fiſh, from its reſem- 
bling that inſtrument :_ all theſe are eaten. I 
have great quantities, in ſummer, of theſe deſtruc- 
tive worms that eat into the bottoms of ſhips, 
wherever they find the coat of pitch, tar, or lime, 
warn off the timber; theſe worms having a kind 
of horn or ſcrew in their head, with which they 
uy a paſſage through any wood to which they 
ain HT rie 
Four great rivers, namely James River, Vork 
River, Rappabannock, and Patawmack, which riſe 
in the Apalachian mountains, run through this 
province, or along its borders, from the nottk · weſt 


d tte ſouth-caſt, and fall into, the bay af Cheſe- 


peak, James River is generally about two miles 
over, and navi at leaſt fourſcore. York and 
 Rappahannack.are not ſo large; but Patowmack, 
as we had occaſion ta obſerve before, is navigable 
for near two hundred miles, being ganerally ſeven 
miles broad, and in ſome places niae. The great 
bay of Cheſepeak runs up through Virginia and 
Maryland, almoſt due north, three hundred miles, 
and upwards, being, navigable. molt part of the 
way for large ſhips. The two promontories that 
form the mouth of the bay, are called Cape 
Charles, and Cape Henry. as rl; Th 
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he overhment here is formed upon the Eng-- 
liſh model; the governor acts as the king, the 


council ſupplies'the plate of a houſe of lords, and- 
the _ houſe of repreſentatives that of the com- 
mons. The chief court, next to the aſſembly, is 
the general- court, held by the governor and coun- 
eil, who are judges of it, and take cognizance of 
all cauſes, criminal, penal, eccleſiaſtical, and civil. 
There lies no appeal from this court, unleſs the 


matter in diſpute amounts in value to above three 


hundred pounds; and then an appeal lies to the king 
and council in England. In criminal caſes, there ne- 


ver was any appeal; but the governor can pardon 
perſons for any crimes except murder, and reprieve, 


even for that, till his majeſty's pleaſure is known. 


The governor! as repreſenting the king, has a ne- 


gative on all the acts of aſſembly; which he calls, 
rorogues; and diflolves. He calls alſo, and pre- 


lides in the council, makes juſtices of the peace, 


and all the officers of the militia, under the degree 


of a lieutenant general: he iſſues proclamations, 


keeps the ſea] of the colony, diſpoſes of the king's 
lands according to the charter, and the laws of 
the country”: ail payments out of the treaſury are 
ordered by him, or in his name: he is vice ad- 


- miral\ by virtue of a commiſſion from the admi- 
ralty, and has a ſalary of. two thouſand pounds a- 
year, Which, with an hundred and fifty pounds a- 


year for houſe rent. and perquiſites, may amount 


| 11 iii —4 ; ; £ 4 
ioo neat three thouſand pounds. The King nomi- . 


nates the counſellors ; but the governor: fills up 
the vacant places of ſuch as die, or are removed, 


without ſlaying for orders from England. When 
the governor and deputy-governor are abſent, the 
adminiſtration falls to the preſident of the coun» 


eil for the time being. The council have an 
equal vote with the governor, in calling aſſemblies, 
"revenues, placing and diſ- 
You. VIII. Y placing 
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placing officers, in votes and orders of council, 
roclamations, grants, and patents. The privi- 
ae of the aſſe mbly-· men are the ſame with thoſe 
of the members of parliament in England, and 
their power much the ſame as that of the houſe of 
commons. The laws of Virginia are the acts of 
parliament and ſtatutes of England, which extend 
to all his majeſty's dominions in general; the ſta- 
tutes and acts of the aſſembly, which relate only to 
this colony, and muſt be ſent to England to be 
confirmed by the king; and the orders of the king 
and council in England, which, in many things, 
have the force of laws in the Plantations. + 
There are ſeveral public officers, beſides the go- 
vernor, who have their commiſſions immediately 
from his majeſty ; particularly, the auditor. of the 
revenue, the receiver-general, and the ſecretary, in 
whoſe office is kept the public records, and all 
deeds and other writings proved. The eccleſiaſti- 
cal commiſſary receives his authority from the bi- 
ſhop of London. The treaſurer of the province 
is appointed by the general - aſſembly, and receives 
the money raiſed by the acts of that aſſembl y. 
As to the forces of the colony, every freeman, 
chat is, all that are not ſervants, from ſixteen to 
lixty years of age, are enliſted in the militia, and 
are muſtered once a year at a general muſter, and 
four times a-year by troops and companies, in theit 
reſpective counties; and they are. reckoned, above 
two thouſand men; the whole inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, amounting to upwards, of 
one hundred thouſand, and the ſlaves and ſervants 
to twice that number. However, the popula- 
tion of Virginia is not ſuch as might have been 
expected from ſo antient and flouriſhing a colony ; 
nor are the towns of any conſiderable note. This 
laſt circumſtance is owing to the vaſt commodiouſ- 
neſs of water · carriage, which every where preſents 
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itſelf to the plantatisns of private perſons, and the 
ſcarcity of handicrafts. Virginia however, is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſeveral magnificent public buildings & 
it ſtill retains its original ſtaple manufacture and 
commodity of tobacco; and they carry on a great 
trade with the Weſt- Indies, in lumber, pitch, tar, 
corn, and proviſions; and with Britain, in flax, 
hemp, iron, ſtaves, and plank. e 
The public revenues ariſe from a rent reſerved 
by the erown of all lands granted by patent, a 
duty of two ſhillings a hogſhead on all tobacco ex- 
2 a duty of ſix- pence a head for evefy pals. 
nger brought into the country, fines and for- 
feitures, duties on foreign liquors, and on ſlaves 
and ſervants imported, and, laſtly, money raiſed by 
acts paſſed in the aſſemblies ; beſides the duties laid 
on tobacco, in the countries that produce it. | 
As to the religion of the Virginians, the body of 
the people are members of the church of England, 
imermixed with ſome quakers and pteſbyterians. 
In each pariſh there is a church, built either with 
timber, brick, or ſtone, and decently: furniſhed 
with hall things neceflary for the celebration of di- 
vine ſervice,” In large pariſhes there is a chapel of 
eaſe; and ſometimes two, for the conveniency of 
the 'patiſhionets. The miniſters maintenance is 
ſertled at fixteen thouſand pounds of tobacco each 
yearly, beſides perquilites. The power of induc- 
tion, upon N miniſters, is lodged 
in the go 's hands By law. The biſhop of 
London's commiſſary, whoſe buſineſs it is to make 
viſirations of churches, and ſuperintend the clergy, 
is allowed one Hundred pounds a- year. 
Some attempts were made by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh and others to ſettle colonies, here, and at Ca- 
rolina, in the reign of queen Elizabeth; but all of 
ther through neglect, proved ineffectual, till james 
I. by his letters patent, dated the 10th of April 
— 1 | 1606, 
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1606, authoriſed Sir Thomas; . Sir George 


AN of Vir; roinia, between, 35 and 455. of north 


latitude. a al Ares out . ſmall 


3 


3 coming over, A e bag lord 


Delaware, the Indians were glad to enter into a 
1 HY of deere 40 50 which the Engliſh Gnding 


great ns tor tobacco in Europe, began to 
Plantiag of it, in which/they-ſuc- 


time Sir George Yardly, the governor, eſtabliſhed a 


| 50 verument, e 17 of England ; and the 
: 


ſt general-afſembly met at James Town, in May 


: 1629, and negrocs Were * imported into Virginia 


e- 4% 1; on 1 
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and reduced the e of Virginia under his 
own immediate ti 
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and climate ſeemed proper for, and employed 
themſelves wholly in planting and curing tobacco ; 
however, it is to be hoped, that the premiums, of- 
fered by the ſociety for the encouragement of arts 
and manufactures in England, will be the means of 
rocuring theſe more attention than has hitherta 
been paid to them, and they deſerved.1-- | 
The Americans op the frontiers of Virginia, ac - 
cording to thoſe who have lived among them, are 
of a middling ſtature, ſtrait and well proportioned, 
with the fineſt limbs in the world; gor is there 
a dwarf or miſhapen perſon among them. Their 
colour is that of copper, rendered darker by greaſ- 
ing themſelves, and being expoſed to the weather. 
They have black eyes, and their hair is coal · black, 
which the men cut into ſeveral ſhapes, and both 
men and women greaſe ſo that it ſhines. The 
better ſort wear à kind of coronet four or five 
Inches broad, and open at top, compoſed of a ſort 
of beads, and ſome a wreath of died furs; they 
have alſo bracelets on their necks and arms: but 
the common people go bare · headed, only they ſtick 
large ſhining feathers in their hair. Their cloaths 
are a large mantle, careleſly wrapped round their 
bodies, and ſometimes girt cloſely with a girdle, 
The common ſort only paſs a piece of cloth or 
ſtring round their middles,' and / put a piece of 
cloth or ſkin between their thighs, which turn over 
the ſtring at each end. Their ſnoes, when they 
wear any, are made of. an entire piece of buckſkin. 
The dreſs of the women differs little from that of 
the men, only the better ſort have more beads and 
bracelets. They commonly go naked as far as the 
navel downwards, and upwards to the middle of 
the thigh ; their breaſts are round and ſmall, and 
never hang down as thoſe of the blatk women on - 
the coaſt of Guinea, Inſtead of Keeping their 
Children warm, they dip them over head and ears 


m 
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in cold water, and afterwards tie them to a board, 
covered with ſomewhat that is ſoft, having a 
hole in it, through which they diſcharge. their 
, excrements : they keep them ſeveral months in 
this poſture, till the limbs begin to grow ſtrong ; 
when they ſuffer the child to crawl about as well 
as it can. They worſhip the devil; pretending, 
if they did not pacify him, he would deſtroy their 
health, peace, and plenty. Their prieſts are high- 
ly reverenced by them, and are great pretend- 
ers to pawawing, or conjuring. The Indians al- 
ways conſult them, before they go on any enter- 
prize. They reckon their years by winters; and 
divide them into five ſeaſons, the buddipg time, 
.. * the caring of the corn, the ſummer, the harveſt, 
aud the winter. The months they count by the 
moon. They divide the days into three parts; 
the riſe, power, and lowering of the ſun, They 
keep their accounts by knots on a ſtring, or notch- 
es on a ſtick. Their food is Indian corn, ſoaked 
and boiled in water, beavers, turtle, ſeveral Kinds of 
ſnakes, broth made of deers humbles, peaſe, beans, 
&c. When the Engliſh firſt came among them, 
they had no iron tools; their knives were ſharpen- 
ed reeds or ſhells, and their axes ſharp ſtones. 
They felled trees by laying fire to their roots; 
and by fire they alſo hollowed them, and made ca- 
noes of them. Their way of producing fire was, 
b one ſtick againſt another that was 
Virginia is divided into thirty-five caunties, in 
which are above fifty pariſhes ; but the only places 
that deſerve the name of towns, and are worth 
mentioning. are Williamſburgh, and James Town. 
The former. ſtands in James County, between 
James and York Rivers, and is the ſeat of the go- 
vernment, aſſembly, and chief courts. Here is 
om 7 EN alla. 
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alſo. a college, called William and Mary College, 

having been founded by king William, who gave 
two thouſand pounds towards it, and twenty thou- 
{and acres ef land, with power to purchaſe and 

hold Jands to the value of two thouſand pounds 1 
a 


year, and a duty of one penny per pound. on all 

tobacco exported to the other plantations. There | 

| is a preſident, ſix maſters or profeſſors,” and other 

afficers, who are named by the governors or viſit- 4 

| ors, _ The college has now. a pretty good income, n 

and makes no contemptible figure, The Hon. i 

Mr. Boyle made a very large donation to the col- t 

leges for the education of Indian children. Beſide [ 

the college, there are ſome other handſome, edifices b 

here; as the ſtate-houſe or capitol, the church, a a 

magazine for arms and ammunition, a public pri- { 

ſon, a fort, a play-houſe, &c.. There is alſo a b 

- Jarge ſquare far a market-place, with a bowling- 

ee eee eee. ; 

- | James Town ſtands about twenty-ſix miles above k 

the mouth of the river of that name, on the north Y 

ide, in a peninſula; but is little better than a b 

u ooo eee ee Giga fe 

he North and South Carolinas are bounded by 6 

Virginia on the north; by Georgia on the ſouth; n 

 by,the Atlantic Ocean on the gelbe fd by the A. I ?! 

pa achian mountains on the weſt; containing a 1 

that part of North-America lying petween 31 and 

365 of north latitude; and extending along, the . 

coaſt about three hundred and fifty miles, and from A 

two hundred to two. hundred and fixty. backwards. q 

= be face of thele cquotries is low and level, for 3 

about one huadred miles weſt of the coaſt ?; hence l 
1 ttey riſe gradually to the Apalachian mountains, 
= oth 88 . ee 
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which are about one hundred and fifty miles diſ- 


tant from the Atlantic Ocean. 

The fituation ot the Carolinas is ſuch,, that nei» 
ther the heat in ſummer nor the cold in winter are 
very violent; yet the former is rather mote trou- 
bleſome than the latter. They haye ſametimes 
very heavy rains, both in ſummer and winter, with 
high winds, or rather hurricanes; but it is not 
often that they do much miſchief. The north» 
weſt wind, even in ſummer, blows exceeding ſharp, 


and is apt to bingen d on thoſe who do not 


take care to guard againſt it; but ſuch as expoſe 
not. themſelves unneceſſarily to theſe, or the cold 


breezes. of the eyening and night after a hot day. 
and hve regularly, for the moſt part enjoy a good 


ſtate of health; for the weather is generally clear, 
ſerene, and pleaſant... | 1 5 | 


ie by" A © 6.59 (R5 1 ee 339 
The ſoil of theſe provinces is ſo fertile, that. yr: 


would grow, if properly. cultivated 4 particularly 


- 


vines, Wheat, rice, Indian corn, barley, oats, peaſe, 


beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives; 


orange, citron, cyprels, ſaſſafras, oak, walnut, caſ- 


fia, and An white mulberry trees, for 
11 


feeding ſilk-worms; ſarſaparilla; and pines, which 
yield turpentine, roſin, tar, and pitch. There is a 
kind of tree, from which runs an oil of extraordi- 
naty virtue for curing 0 
yields a balm, thought to be little inferior to that 
of Mecca, . There are other trees, beſides theſe, 
that yield gums. . The Carolinas produce likewiſe 


prodigious quantities of honey, of which they make 
excellent ſpirits; and mead as good as Malaga ſac k. 


- 


About eighty thouſand barrels of rice, at a m 


dium, are produced yearly in the Carolinas, ea 


weighing four hundred, pounds; of, which the 


greater part is exported, Beſides rice, the Caro; 
| bY UE 18 |, tice Iinians 


getables of all ſorts either actually grow chere, er 


wounds, and another, which 
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linians cultivate ſome tobacco; but their chie 
trade lies in proviſions ; for they ſupply Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and the Leeward Iſlands, with beef, 
; pork, grain, peaſe, butter, ſuet, raw hides, and 

eather. They, likewiſe. ſend to the ſame iſlands 
tar, turpentine, timber, maſts, and furs ; but the 
laſt are of an inferior kind. Maize, or Indian 
corn, thrives here exceedingly ; but, in ſome other 
reſpects, the product has not been anſwerable to 
the expectation from the ſoil and climate. Though 
many parts of Carolina, eſpecially on the ſea coal, 
abound with vines; yet no progreſs worth men- 
tioning has been made in producing wine. Their 


manufactures of filk, notwithſtanding the great 


quantities of mulberry-trees they have, are not yet 
conſiderable ; but, from ſome famples that haye 
been brought over, it appears equal in quality to 


any we F foreigners. Though cochi- 
a 


neal is faid to be found here, the inhabitants ſeem 
to negle& the profits ariſing from that inſect; 
and, for ſome years, their attention has been chiet- 
ly turned towards making indigo. * 

The Carolinians take from Great - Britain all kinds 
of woollen and linen drapery, hardware, ſtrong 
beer, cyder, raiſins, potters- earth, tobacco - pipes, 
paper, coverlids, mattreſſes, hats, ſtockings, gloves, 


tin ware, powder and ſhot, Fan cordage, 


looking: glaſſes and glaſs- ware, thread, haberdaſh- 
ery, and ſmall wares. From Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
and the Leeward Iſlands, they have ſugar, rum, 
molaſſes, cotton, chocolate, negroes; and ſilver. 
From New-England, New-York, and Penſylva- 
nia, wheat flour, wheat being very backward in 
the Carolinas; and hardwares and wine, from Ma- 
deira, and the other iſlands in the Weſtern Ocean. 
The quantity of rice which Carolina produces 1s 
daily increaſing, as indeed are all-the other branches 
of its commerce; for which reaſon,” we ſhall not 


offer 
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offer any conjectures concerning the quantity of 
ſhipping which it employs, or the benefit it is of 
to its mother-country.. Some years ago, the pa- 
r-currency of South-Carolina ainounted to two 
undred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, and 
that of North to fifty-two thouſand. The Britiſh 
money, that circulates among the Carolinians, is 
very inconſiderable; but they have French and 
Spaniſh money, in dollars and pieces of eight, 
The Engliſh» traffic here with the natives for 
deer, bear, and buffalo ſkins ; for which they 
give them guns, powder, knives, ſciſſars, look- 
ing: glaſſes, beads, ſome coarſe cloth, and duffils. 
Theſe are carried on pack-horſes five or fix hundred 
miles into the country weſt of Charles Town ; but 
moſt of the trade is confined within the limits of 
the Creek and Cherokee nations, which do not lie 
above three hundred miles from the coaſt. 
The native animals here are nearly the ſame ay 
thoſe. of Mexico and Florida, which we ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to mention; in particular, they have 
the-urus, which the Engliſh improperly call a buf- 
falo. The European cattle are vaſtly increaſed in 
this, as in the other plantations : the wool of their 
ſheep is not inferior to the Engliſh. There is great 
8 plenty of poultry; and other fowls; but manual 
labour is remarkably dear in this country. 
The chief rivers of the Carolinas are, Albemarle 
River, Pentague, Nenſe, Cape Fear or Clarendon 
1” River, Wateree, Santee, Aſhley River, Cooper 
River, Colliton, Cambahee, and Savannah, which 
ſeparates South-Carolina from Georgia. The ocean 
8 ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, that a ſhip of any great 
burden cannot approach it, except in ſome few | 
places. There has not yet been found one good ' 
harbour in North - Carolina; the beſt are thoſe of .." 
Roanoak, at the mouth of Albemarle River, and | 
Fimlico, In Sauth-Caroljoa are the harbours of 
126 | Tas Winyaw - 
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' Winyaw or George Town, Charles Town; and 
Port Royal. The chief capes are, Cys 1 
Cape Fear, and Cape Carteret. 

The method of ſettling in chis pleaſant country 

ED has hitherto been, to pitch upon a void piece of 
ground, and either to purchaſe it at the rate of 
twenty pounds fot one thaufand acres, and one ſnil- 
ling quit- rent for every hundred: acres, or elſe pay a 
penny an zacre quitt rent yearly to the proptietors, 
without purchaſe- money; the former method is 

the moſt common, and the tenute à frechald. The - 
land being laid out, the: purchaſer builds upon it, 
, | raiſes. ſtock, plants orchards, and makes fuch com- 
12 modities as when ſold: Prdcure him ſlaves, houſe- 
hold -goeds; and other conveniences ; anch after this 

is done, be may yearly: increaſe his an and by 
2 decals rich; 13nd 222 

Among the Indian nations behind the Caroling 

5 the moſt: conſiderable are the Creeks and Chero- 
.  kees, of whom the nien are generally tall, but 
the women little: they andint their bocdies with 

2 and expoſe. them to the ſun, which occa- 

ſions their ſKins to be of a dark brown: the men 

paint themfelves of various colours, red, blue, 
yellow; and black ; they wrat generally à girdle, 
with a piece of cloth drawn between: their legs, 
and turned over the girdle, both before and behind, 
which. looks ſomething like breechest Ihe wo- 
men wear a kind of petucoat io their knees : both 
mon and. women in the winter wear mantles two 
yards. ſquare, which they wrap round their bodies, 
⁊8 the Romans did their toga, generally keeping 
theic rms bare. They! are very henlchful, and 
haye hardly any diſeaſes, except thoſe occaſioned 
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by drinking rum, and the ſmall:poxy; thoſe who * 

do not drink are exceeding long Wied. Sor 80 
food, inſtead of bread, is Indian corn, boiled and 
x g hke haſly-pudding 3 and this is called 
 hommony: 
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hommony : they alſo boil veniſon, and make broth 
of it, and eat all manner of fleſh, ' They are a ge- 
nerous good-natured people, and very humane to 
ſtrangers z patient in want and pain, flow to an- 
ger, and not eality provoked ; but when they are 
thoroughly incenſed, they are implacable ; very 
quick of apprehenſion, and gay of temper; their 
public conferences ſhew them to be men of ge- 
nius, and they have a natural eloquence. © 
Carolina was the laſt country in America planted 
by the Engliſh, after Sir Walter Raleigh's unfortu- 
nate attempt to ſettle colonies there in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. It ſeems to have been entirely 
overlooked, till the reſtoration of Charles II. The. 
miniſtry being informed, that Carolina would pro- 
duce wine, oil, and ſilk, and almoſt every thing 
that England wanted, "procured a patent or grant 
to themſelves, dated the 24th of March 1663, of 
great part of this coaſt; the grantees being Edward 
carbof Clarendon, lord: chancellor; George, duke 
of Albemarle, the general; William, lord Cra- 
ven; John, lord Berkley; the lord Anthony Afh- 
ley Cooper; Sir George Carteret; Sir William 


Colleton; and their heirs. Theſe proprietors, 


however, did little towards planting it, until the 
year 1670, when lord Aſhley ſtruck out a whimſi- 
cal kind of government for the colony,” erecting a 
palatine or ſovereign, with a council to be a check 
upon him; which involved them in perpetual 
quarrels, and almoſt deſtroyed the plantation, as 
ſoon as it was ſettled; to prevent which, they were 
at length obliged to ſell their ſhares. to the crown; 
and it is now a royal government, only the an- 


ceſtor of the- eat] of Granville thought fit to re - 


tain his ſeventh ſhare. The preſent governor of 
North-Carolina'is William Tryon, Eſq; and of the 
South, lord Charles Greville Montague. 8 
e e e e 09% eee BS 2%; Moat 
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Both North and South Carolina are divided int 
cour ties, and theſe again into pariſhes or toun- 


ps. wy | 

The firſt planters in Albemarle county, were 
wards the north, upon what is called Albemarle 
River; but moſt of them afrerwards removed, for 
conveniency, to Aſhley River. This county | 
interſected with rivers, on the banks of which h 
dwell many Indians. South of Albemarle is Cl Ml 
rendon county, the Indians of which are the moſt 
barbarous of any in the province; Theſe two 
counties form what is properly called the govern. 
ment of North-Carolina ; and are in a way at pte. 
fent of being greatly improved, and of rivalling, 
if not exceeding, South-Carolina:, The tobacco 
which North-Carolina produces is by the inhabi- 
one ſold to the Virginians, who ſend it to Eng- 

Craven county is inhabited, beſides Engliſh, by 
a conſiderable number of French families. It lies 
upon the borders of. Congaree or Santee River, 
which divides South from. North-Carolina, and n 
ſends ten members to the afſembly, _ 
South of this lies Berkley county, containing 
the two fine rivers of Cooper and Aſhley. Upon : 
a neck of land, between theſe two rivers, ſtands 
Charles Town, the capital of the province. Aſh- 
ley River is navigable for ſhips twenty miles above 
the town, and for near forty. for boats and petti- 
' augers, or large canoes... Charles Town is the 
great mart of the province ; but no thips of above 
two hundred tons can paſs its bar. Its neighbour- 
hood may vie for beauty with any country in the 
world; and a little expence would make its fortifi- 
cations . ornamental, and uſeful. At preſent 
it ſtands as fair as any city to become the capital of 
North-America. Some of its houſes are brick, others 
ef wodd, but all of them handſome and elegant ; 

| an 
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ind the church is the moſt magnificent of any pro- 


teſtant one on the continent of Acfierica. The 


ty French, the preſbyterians, and inc ra have 


*. il their ſeveral places of worſhip. Here the go- 
vor reſides, the afſembly fits, the courts of ju- 
1 dicature are held, and the buſineſs of the province 
"Wl is tranſacted, Dorcheſter is another thriving town 
in this diſtrict. Fol Wo | 
1 South of Berkley county lies that of Colliton, 
be north-eaſt parts of which are full of Indians. 
be two chief rivers. of this county are North- 


Ediſtow and South-Ediftow, the banks of which _ 1 
1. Neve full of thriving plantations ; and on thoſe of . 8 
North Ediſtow lies Wilton, or New- London, Fl j 
built under the direction of a Swiſs gentleman, call- 
d Luberbuller. eee 
Granville county is the moſt ſoutherly of any in 
_ WH Carolina, and lies along the river Savannah. In 
8. s county is a Swiſs ſettlement called Purryſ- 
„ dorgh, and the river and harbour of Port-Royal, 
ich is one of the fineſt in all America. Though | 
it was the lateſt ſettled, on account of its neigh- 
| bourhood to the Spaniards, it is now the moſt pro- 
miſing of any in South-Carolina, The Vaudois, 
at Purryſburgh, apply themſelves, with great dilt- 


G gence and ſucceſs, to the culture of ſilk. - 
: enen 08 
y In the year 17 32, a number of public · ſpirited | 


\ eeatlemen, taking into conſideration the vaſt be- 
nefit that might ariſe from the tract of land lying 

between the Savannah river and the river Alata- 

maha, which is contained in Charles the Second's + 

j. charter, and undoubtedly belonged to England, 

it {formed a ſcheme of making it ſubſervient to many 

jf aoble purpoſes, by erecting it into a bulwark for . 

s our fouthern colonies againſt the Spaniards z of 

d N | 
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of producing great benefits to the mother-country; 
but, above all, of giving employment to vaſt nun. 
bers of people who were burthenſome at home to 
their friends and pariſhes 5 and petitioned the king 
for a charter, which was accordingly granted them, 
. This charter, which was dated that year, confi; 
tuted them a corporation, by the name of Truſ. 
tees for eſtabliſhing a colony in Georgia,  includ- 
ing all that country fituated in South-Carolins, 
— which. lies from the moſt northern ſtseam of the 
Savannah river, along the coaſt, to the moſt 
ſouthern ſtream of the Alatamaha, and weſt from 
the heads of the {aid rivers reſpectively, in a dire 
ne, to the South-Sea. The corporation wa 
veſted with all the neceſſary powers, for the term 
of twenty-one years from the date of the charter; 
particularly, to collect benefactions for fitting out 
the emigrants, and ſupporting them, till their 


bhouſes could be built, and their lands cleared, 


General Oglethorpe, one of the truſtees, a ,gentl- 
man of unbounded benevolence and public ſpirit, 

<ommanded; the firſt embarkation to Georgia, to 
whom the Creek nation voluntarily relinquiſhed 
their right to all the lands lying between the 
above-mentioned, rivers, which they, did hot us 
themſelves. Upon this, Mr. Oglethorpe laid out 
the town of Savannah ;, and erected feveral forts, 
to cover the colony againſt any hoſlile attempts ot 
the Spaniards or lndians. In the year 1734, 4 con- 
ſiderable number of proteſtant Saltzburghers went 
over; who, with others of their country men, who 
followed, were ſettled in a rown on the Savannah, 
which they called Ebenezer; and, by their habits 
of induſtry and ſobriety, they ſoon became a conli- 
derable ſettlement. In 17 34, another embarks 
tion, conſiſting of three hundred men, one hun- 
| Ored and ten women, one hundred and two boys, 
and eighty-three girls, arrived from England, 1 
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of them at the public expence. In 1735, one 


hundred and fixty Scotch Highlanders, all able-bo- 


died men, went over, and ſettled themſelves upon 


Alatamaha River, ſixteen miles by water from the 


iſland of St. Simon. They gave the name of Da- 


rien to a ſmall fort they built there, and that of 


New-Inverneſs to a ſmall town they afterwards 
added to it. Ia February 1736, Mr. Oglethorpe, 


with about three hundred paſſengers on board two 


ſhips, anchored in the road of Savannah, and ſoon 


after laid the foundations of the town and fort of 


Frederica. Beſides the private benefactions received 
by the truſtees during the term of their charter, large 


_ ſupplies were granted by parliament. In 1739, a 


ſpecimnen of Georgian raw filk was exhibited in 
London, which the merchants, -who dealt in th 

commodity, declared to be as good as any raw fil 

that came from Italy, and worth at leaſt twenty 
ſhillings per pound. In 1742, about five or fix 
thouſand Spaniards and Indians invaded Georgia, 
from St. Auguſtine, in about "fifty veſſels of all 
kinds ; but were repulſed by general Oglethorpe, 


at the head of the Engliſh forces, and a ſmall bo- 


dy of Indians, under Tomo Chichi's fon. From 
that time it remained undifturbed, hut not out of 
danger from the Spaniards, till the reduftion of 


town, But of all Florida, by the laſt peace. 


Whatever might be the enauſe, it is certain, this 


irttant colony drooped and languiſned from the 


year 1742, till Mr. Ellis was appointed governor; 
but under his adminiſtration, it became again of 


ſuch importance, that his preſent majeſty, upon 
removing him to anqther government, rewarded 
him with a handſome preſent of money for his ad- 
miniſtration of that of Georgia. 

Though ſome parts of Georgia are leſs proper 


for cultivation than others, it is univerſally a owed 
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to be a rich and delicious country in general, pro- 
ducing Indian corn, oats, barley, potatoes, pump- 
kins, melons, cucumbers, green peas, and garden- 


beans, with ſallading of all kinds, throughout the 


year. Nectarines, plumbs, and peaches grow here 


in great abundance, and might, by cultivation, be 


rendered equal, if not ſuperior, to-any in Europe. 


The grapes grow wild, and are ripe in June; and 


Engliſh apple and pear trees, and ſometimes apri- 
cot trees, agree with the ſoil. The white and 


black mulberry- afford excellent nouriſhment for 
the ſilk worms, the propagation of which was one 
of the great inducements for ſettling the colony. 


Oranges and olives thrive, eſpecially in the ſouthern 


parts, to the greateſt perfection. Their chief tim- 


of flowering ſhrubs. , 


ber trees are oaks, of which they have fix or ſeven 
kinds, pines, hickery, cedar, cypreſs, walnut, ſaſſa- 


fras, beech trees, and many others, for which the 


Europeans have no names; beſides a great variety 


Georgia produces variety of game, from the be- 
pinning of November to March ; ſuch as a ſmall 
kind of woodcocks and partridges, turkies weigh- 
ing from twenty to thirty pounds, turtle-doves, 
wild- geeſe, ducks, teal, widgeons, with great quan- 
tities of wild pigeons; not to mention other birds, 
little known in Europe, In the ſummer- time the 
inhabitants kill deer, and in winter ducks. They 
have likewiſe the poſſom, or, as they call it, the 


opoſſom, which ſhuts up its young in a falſe belly, 


and are ſaid to be excellent food, as well as racoons. 


Tygers are very common in this country, and 


bears, whoſe cubs eat like young pigs. Their 
woods 'abound alſo with wild cattle, and wolves 
and ſnakes ; but none of the laſt are venemous, ex · 
cept the rattle-ſnake, for the bite of which the na- 


tives have a ready and infallible cure. Their rivers 


are peſtered with ſharks and alligators ; but, at the 


lame 
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ſame time, their coaſts are ſtored with trout, mullet, 


whitings, and a vaſt variety of other fiſh, which 


are both cheap and good. They have valt quan- 
tities of oyſters; but they are not ſo delicious as 


thoſe of England. They have likewiſe en : 


muſcles, and very large prawns. 


There are-ſeveral iſlands on the "aſd of this co- | 


160y ; ; the. chief are Amelia, Cumberland, and St. 


Simon's Iſland. The firſt, lying ſeven leagues to 
the north of St. Auguſtine, is about two miles 


broad, and thirteen long. The ſecond, lying about 
twenty · one miles ſouth of E rederica, forms the in- 
let of Amelia Sound, which it commands, by 


means of a fort called Fort William, and has fine 


ſprings of water. The third, lying near the 


northern mouth of the Alatamaha, is ſaid to be a- 
bout three miles in breadth, and forty-five in length. 
In the middle of this land ſtands Frederica, ne | 


is well fortified, and has a regular magiſtracy. 


- The town of Savannah lies ten miles up the river 


of that name, where it forms a half moon, and 
N ſhips, that draw ten or twelve feet water, 


may Aide de for a mile, within ten yards of the 
bank. 


Oppoſite to it is an iſland of very rich 
paſturage. The river is pretty wide, and the water 


freſh; and from the key of the town, you ſee the 
whole courſe of it towards the ſea, with the 
iſland Tybec, which forms the mouth of the 
river; and, the other way, you ſee the river for 
about ſixty miles up into the country. Savannah 


and Frederica are now conſiderable towns. 
Whöben the property of Carolina was purchaſed 
by his late majeſty, orders were iſſued for building 


eleven towns here and in Carolina; each of which 


was to have a diſtrict of twenty thouſand acres of 
land ſquare, to be divided into ſhares. of five acres 
for each man, woman, or child of one family, 


which was to 4 augmented, as the e ſhould | 
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be in a condition to cultivate a larger quantity: 
each town was alſo to be formed into a pariſh, the 
extent whereof was to be about ſix miles round; 
and, as ſoon as. the pariſh contained one hundred 
maſters of families, it was qualified to ſend two 
members to the aſſembly of the province, and to 
enjoy the ſame privileges as any of the other pro- 
vinces: the ground round each town; being mark - 
ed out, was to belong in common to all the inha-- 
bitants, till ſhared out to each of them: there 
were to be three hundred acres of land near each 
town; to be common for ever, without bein 
charged with rent; and no perſon, by virtue of an 
former grant, was to take poſſeſſion of any land 
vVithin fix miles of each town: the rent payable for 
every hundred acres, after ten years, was to be four 
billings a- year; and to every European ſervant, 
Whether male or female, fifty acres of land were 
alſo to be diſtributed, free of all rent, for ten years. 
Some progreſs has been made in — 5 ected 
improvements. The preſent governor of Georgia 
1s James Wright, Eſqd zj © 
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| Florida, which was ceded to Great-Britain 
the late treaty of peace, and, inchiding a 

of Louiſiana, is now divided into the govern 
ments of Eaft and Weſt Florida, ' terminates t 
the ſouth on the Gulph of Mexico; to the north, 
on the Apalachian and Cherokee mountains, or 
the Great Lakes; to the eaft, on Georgia, the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Channel of Bahamm, and the 


| Gulphof Florida; and, to the weſt, its bound- 


aries are, a line drawn along rhe middle of the ri- 
ver Miſſiſſippi, from its ſource: to the river Tber- 
ville, and from chence, by a line drawn along the 
middle of that river and the Lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain, to the ſea. It is of a vaſt extent, 
: | ES ſtretching 
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Kan . it is ſaid, near one thouſand miles in 
Frech! t its breadth varies greatly, a conſidera- 
92 of it conſiſting of a peninſula, which grows 
narrower, till it terminates in a point. 
e Elori properly ſo called, was firſt-diſcovered 
in 1497, by John Cabot, a Venetian mariner, in 
the ſervice of Henry VII. King of England. It 
was more compleatly diſcovered in the year 1512 
by J van Ponce de Leon, à Spaniard, who gave 
it the name of Florida, becauſe it was firſt ſeen in 
_ Eaſter, called Paſqua de Flores, in the language 
of his country; or, as Herrera alledges, becauſe 
it was covered with flowers, and the moſt beauti 
ful bloſſoms. 

A country ſo extenſive muſt vary ſomewhat in 
point of air and climate; but it may, upon ite 
whole, be called very warm, though the great 
- heats in the ſouthern parts are much allayed by 
the cool breezes from the ſea; and ſuch as are 
more ihland,. towards the north, feel a little of the 
ranghiicls of of the north-weſt wind, which, more or 
leſs, diffuſes its chilling breath over the whole 
continent of North-America, carrying froſt and 
| ſaow many degrees more to the ſourhward in theſe 
regions, than the north-eaſt wind does in ours. 

On the American continent the winters are cold 
and ſevere, as far as 34 or 35 degrees of north la- 
titude, which is farther to' the ſauth than the | 
Streigh of Gibraltar i in Europe,.and ab ſhoals of 
'ice are ſeen float! Fs the ſea, A ts is frequently 
| . to a ſmall ce from the ſhore, in the 

latitude of 44 de ees no which ch are the 
_ lame parallels In r which the Poutbern parts of 
France lie. This difference. in the climate may 
perhaps, in a great meaſute, be accounted for, by 
' conſidering the amazing 2 of uncultivate 
land covered with forefts, and intermixed with vaſt 
lakes and+marſhes, over 5 ich the north wind i in 


America blows. The air, however, is pure and 
; 2 3 whole- 
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wholeſome, as evidently appears from the ſize, 
vigour, and longevity of the Floridan Indians, in 
all which reſpeCts they far exceed the Mexicans, 
The ſoil, except on the ſea coaft, is rich and 
fertile, producing frequently two or three crops 
of Indian corn in the year, and might, with pro- 
per cultivation, be made to bear every ſort of 
grain. Here are all kinds of timber and fruit 
trees, eſpecially pines, laurels, palms, cedars, cy. 
preſs, and cheſnut trees, which grow to an ex- 
traordinary length and ſize, and, with the oaks, - 
afford nouriſhment to ſwine : but the wood moſt 
prized, and in greateſt plenty, is the ſaſſafras, of 
which conſiderable quantities are exported. Excel- 
lent limes and prunes alſo grow here in great abun- 
dance, with vines of various forts, and cotton 
trees, hemp, flax, pulſe, roots, and herbs; and 
there is no ſcarcity of game, fowl, and fiſh, where 
ſufficient induſtry is exerted to procure theſe gifts 
of nature. The root mendihoca, of which the 
caſſava flour and bread are made, is very com- 
mon; and there is a kind of grain, like our oats, ' 
that ſhoors up ſpontaneouſly in marſhy places, 
and by the ſides of rivers. Of the fruits, there is 
one called tuna, ſo exquiſite and wholeſome, when 
ripe, that among the Europeans it goes by the name 
of the cordial Julep. ' Excellent beef, veal, and 
- mutton are the produce of the country, together 
with horſes fit for draught and carriage, ſo 6-564 


that they may be purchaſed for the value of a 
.crown in European commodities. The other pro- 
ducts of Florida are ambergreaſe, cochineal, in- 
digo, filk-graſs ; amethyſts, turquoiſes, lapis la- 
zuli, and, other precious ſtones ; copper, quick- 
ſilver, pit-coal, iron ore, and a kind of ſtone - pitch, 
called copea, which the Spaniards uſed as tar for 
their ſhipping : pearls alſo are found on the coaſts 
13 3 l 1 ade 
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of Florida. 
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Of the mountains, che moſt conſiderable are the 
Apalachian, which divide Carolina, and the reſt 


the Britiſh plantations, from Florida. A vaſt num 
ber of noble rivers paſs through-this country, moſt 


of which riſe in the Apalachian' mountains, and 


fall into the Gulph of Mexico, or the Atlantic 


Ocean. The chief are the Miſſiſſippi, the Ohio, the 
Coza or Couſſa, and the river St. John. The Miſſi- 
ſſippi, which the French call St. Louis, is, in many 


reſpects, the fineſt river in the world. It runs a very 
long courſe, free from ſhoals and cataracts, and navi- 


. gable within ſixty leagues of its ſource. The channel 
is every where deep, and the current gentle, except 
at a certain ſeaſon, when, like the Nile, it overflows. 
Its banks are adorned with a delightful variety of 
meadows and' groves, inhabited by a vaſt number 
of Indian tribes. What renders the Miſſiſſippi more 
conſiderable,” is the number of large and navigable 
rivers that fall into it, both from the eaſtward and 
weſtward : of the firſt, Mr. de la Sale, in the relation 
he preſented to count Frontenac of his voyage on 
that river, affirms, there are ſix or ſeven, each three 
hundred leagues in length; of which the moſt con- 
ſiderable are, the Oubache or River of St. Jerome, 


the river Illinois, the Cherokee river, and the Ohio, 
on which ſtands Fort Pitt and Pittſburgh, a vaſt 
tiver, which runs along the back of New-York, 


Maryland, and Virginia: in the Indian language 
it ſignifies a fair river, and is navigable fix hun- 


dred miles, traverſing the moſt beautiful and fruit- | 


ful countries in the world, and receiving ten or twelve 
rivers, beſides innumerable brooks: of the rivers that 
fall into the Miſſiſſippi, on the weſt fide, the chief 
is the Miſſbure. The Coza or Couſſa, which the 
French call Mobille, is a very large river, which has 
its ſource in the Apalachian mountains, and falls 


into the Gulph of Mexico one hundred miles ſouth 


of the town of Manhela, or Mobille. The river of 


aà little to its fertility. 
than the meadows, which are fit for ſeed of 
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St. John is a noble navigable river, which riſes alſo 
in the Apalachian mountains, and, running paral- 
lel to the Alatamaha, falls into the Atlantic Ocean, 
not far from St, Auguſtine. ' 

There are a great many lakes in Florida, among 
which thoſe of Pontchartrain- and Maure men- 
tioned above, are none of the leaſt conſiderable. 

The principal bay3- are, St. Bernard's, Aſcen- 
fion,. Mobille, Penſacola; Dauphin, Joſeph, Apa- 


laxy, Spiricu Santo, and Charles Bay. 


The chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, 
Anclote, St. Auguſtine, and Cape Flonda, at the 
extremity of the peninſula, 


Louiſiana, moſt of which was ceded to us by 


the late peace, and now conſtitutes the greater 


part of the government of Weſt· Florida, bounded 
by the Miſſiſſippi on the weſt, and by: Eaſt-Florida, 
Georgia, and Carolina, on the eaſt ; and extending 
from the Lake of the Illinois, or, rather, from the 
ſource of the Miſſiſſippi on the north, to the Gulph 
of Mexico on the fouth, is a very pleaſant fruitful 


: | 222 being watered by a number of rivers, 


the frequent overflowings of which contribute not 


othing is more r 
la ſome parts, the ſoil yields three or = 


crops in the year; for the winter confiſts only. in 


heavy rains, without any n 
all ſorts of trees which E. affords are to be 
Found here, belides a variecy of others: unknown to 
us, and ſome of them of great value; ſuch as lofty 


nipping froſts. Almoſt 


_ cotdars, which diftil a gum that is Haid to excel 
all the nobleſt European perfumes; and cotton- 
trees, which are of a prodigious height. The 
whole country abounds with an infinite wajicry.of 
game, fowl, cactle, and indeed every thing that lite 


met ane The er and lakes, OE: and 
in 


© 
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in Eaſt Florida, are full of deer, goats, lions, leo- 
pards, wolves, hares, rabbits; elks, buffaloes, pan- 
thers, bears, wild cats, beavers, Otters, foxes, ra- 
coons, ſquirrels, and martins. The rivers abound 
with fiſh, and alſo with ſnakes and allegators. As 
for the winged ſpecies, here are turkies, par- 
tridges, parrots, pelicans, buſtards, pheaſants, pi- 
geons, turtles, blackbirds, thruſhes, herons, ſtorks, 

cranes, ſnipes, eagles, hawks, ſwans, geeſe, ducks, 
and many others, ſome of which have their pluma 
elegantly variegated. The natives, who are di- 
vided into innumerable tribes, the moſt conſidera - 
ble of whom are, the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickeſaws, and Natches, are of an olive complee- 
tion, their bodies robuſt, and finely proportioned : 
both ſexes go generally naked, except only a deer- 
ſxkin round their waiſt. They ſtain their Kins 
with the juice of plants. Their hair is black and 
| long, and they haye a method of twiſting it about 
their heads ſo as to make it look very graceful. 
Their weapons are bows and arrows, which they 
manage with great dexterity : the ſtrings of their 
bows are made of the ſinews of ſtags, and their 
arrows are pointed with the teeth of fiſhes, or ſharp- 
ened tones. - The women are very handſome, and 
well ſhaped, and withal ſo actiue, that they will 
ſwim acroſs broad rivers with their children on 
their backs, or climb with ſurprizing agility to the 
tops af the higheſt trees. In religion, they are bi- 
| ,poted- idolaters, worſhipping the fun; and moon, 
and bearing an extreme averſion to all Chriſtians ; 
which, indeed, is not to be wondered at, ſince the 
horrid cruelties exerciſed by the Spaniards on the 
natives of the iſland of Cuba, and Mexico, could 
not fail to excite the utmoſt abhorrence and dread 
of them in thoſe ſavages, inſtead of recommending 
their religion, which could not be called Chriſtiani- 
ty. though it might be genuine popery. 


There 
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There are but few European ſettlements of any 
conſequence, either in Eaſt or Weſt Florida. In 
the former, the principal place is St. Auguſtine, 
ſtanding on the eaſtern coaſt of the peninſula, 
about ſeventy leagues from the Gulph of Florida 
and Channel of Bahama, thirty ſouth of the river 


Alatamaha, or Alatumacha,' and forty-ſeven from 
the town and river of Savannah. It is ſituated in 


lat. 30 north, and lies along the ſhore, at the bot- 
tom of a hill, in the form of a parallelogram, the 


ſtreets cutting each other at right angles. The port 


is formed by an iſland and a long point of land, al- 
moſt divided from the continent by a river, which 
falls into the fea two. miles: ſouth of the town. 
About a mile to the northward of the towniſtands 


the caſtle, defended by four baſtions, and pretty 


ſtrong. The entrance into the port lies between 
the iſſand and the point of land, and is about one 
mile and a quarter over, but very ſhallow, as is in- 
deed moſt part of the coaſt of Florida. 
The next place to St. Anguſtine, at leaſt when 
the Spaniards were poſſeſſed of this country, was 
St. Matthio, ſituated about fifteen leagues: to the 
north of the former, towards Georgia. 
Mr. Rolles, a public- ſpirited eee md 
| member in the Britiſh parliament for Barnſtaple in 
| Deyonſhire, having had a grant of a tract of land 
in this country, hath planned a ſettlement upon 
the river St. John, to which he hath already car- 
ried over a conſiderable number of adventurers. 
Another ſettlement has been eſtabliſned here by 
one Dr. Trummel, at Moſquito harbour, not far 
from the Channel of Bahama. 
In Kaſt F larida and Louiſiana, the only places 
belonging to the Engliſh, worth mentioning, are, 


 Mobille, and Penſacola. The firſt lies on the river 


of that name; about one hundred miles from its 
mouth, and ſeventy from the Miſſiſſippi: though 


but a ſmall A it is to be hoped, now it is in 


the 
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the hands of the Engliſh, it will ſoon become more 
conſiderable. The {oil of the neighbouring coun- 
try is ſaid to be but indifferent, and the harbour in» 
convenient, yet there is an eaſy entrance from it into 
the Gulph of Mexico, and eonſequently an opportu- 
nity of carrying on a luerative trade with the Spani- 
ards. Its ſituation is alſo advantagebus for the pehry 
trade with the Indians, the river beinglarge, extend- 
ing far within land, and yielding, as ſome ſay, pearls, 
which are found in a ſort of ſhell-fiſn, between a 
muſcle and an oyſter, by the antients called pinna. 
Penſacola ſtands on the weſt fide of the bay to 
which it gives name, about ten leagues eaſt of 
Dauphin "Iſle, at the mouth of the river Mobille. 
The harbour is the beſt upon all this coaſt of the 
gulph, being large, ſafe from all winds, with 

ur fathom water at the entrance, and ſeven or 
eight farther in. A fine river enters the bay on 
the eaſt ſide, of the harbour, which comes about 
one hundred miles out of the country, after being 
formed by the junction of two other rivers. The 
town is not conſiderable at preſent; but it is pro- 
bable, from the commodiouineſs of its ſituation and 
harbour, it will ſoon make a better figure. Be- 
ſides theſe two ſmall towns, the Engliſh have many 
forts and harbours among the Indians on the in- 
land lakes and rivers. © - 4 NO 2.0 
New: Orleans, which was the only place of any 
note in Louiſiana that was not ceded to the Eng- 
liſh by the late treaty of peace, and which the 
French have ſince yielded up to the Spaniards, is 
ſituated between the eaſtern ſhore of the Miſſiſſip- 
pi and the Fiſh River, near the lakes Pontchar- 
train and Maurepas, and about eighteen leagues 
from the ſea. It is a pretty large handſome town, 
but ſubject To moſt ruinous inundations; beſides, 
the navigation, according to Charlevoix, between it 
and the ſea, is ſo very difficult, that none but ſmall 
veſſels and flat · bottomed boats can get up 1 it, 
e | there 


exten 
from 
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there being à ſhelf that lies before the mouth of 


the river, where there is not above ten fect 
water. He tells us, that the channel of it is 


ics as large as that of the Seine, keeping the 


ſame breadth all along; and that the ſtream is ra- 

pid, though it be full of vindings and turnings 
for nine hundred leagues, © The preſent governor 
"of Eaſt-Flarida is colonel James Grant 5 and of 
Welt- F lorida Peter Chefter, Eſq; 


NEW. MEXICO, - including Civ 4. 


. . New- Mezico, ſa called becauſe of. its being « diſ- 
3 later than Old- Mexico, is boy ded. on the 
north by high monntaigg, beyond which is 2 coun- 


try altogether ag by Louiſjana on the eaſt ; 


ew-Spain.on the ſout s and gn the wel by 
the Gulph of California, Ei the Rio Colorado 
1 1 it is le ve. one hundred miles 
to weſt, - and nine hundred from 
auth 36 north; but the twentieth. part of the 
country, within cheſe limits, is neither Fultivated 


Bor /inhabited, eicher by Spaniards, or Indians 


it hes. in che migſt of the temperate zone, the 
imate, in general, is very pleaſant ; the ſum- 


6 mers, | hoygh very Warm, are neither ſultry nor un- 


wholeſome ; and the winters, though prett * 


dre fer from being inſupporable, and, Jar 
Part, clear and healthy. 


The greateſt encomiums are laviſhed on the fer- 


vs xility of the ſoil, the richneſs of the mines, and the 
Variety of valuable commodities produced in this 


country. It is ſaid to be beautifully diverſified 
with ffelds, N rounds, and 5 5 
abounding with fruit and —— Lanta turquoiſe 
e and other precious ſtones, mines of 900 
flver, 3 great variety of wild and tame cattle, 


1 n Upon the mhole, we my 
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but tlie prinripal are the Apaches, 


affirm, a New-Mexieo.; is among hy pleaſanteſh 
richeſt, and moſt ple ntiful countries in America 


or any other part a 7 wa world. There are fer 


great or navigable rivers in it: the moſt conſide. 
rable are, the Rio and Rio del Norte, which, 
with ſeveral fmaller ſtreams, fall into the Gulph of 


Mexico. On the coalt of the gulph are divers 


bays, ports, and creeks, which might be calily 
converted into excellent — the Spa- 


niards were poſſeſſed of any portion of that eom- 
mercial ſpirit which animates the other maritime 


tations of Europe. 

The: Spaniſh wr writers: tell ve, „ thine; New.Mexico 
is inhabited by a great variety of Indian nations 
or tribes, nocally unconhected with each other; 


reſolute people; fond of liberty, and the inveterate 
enemies of tyranny and  apprefion. About. the 
cloſe of the ſaſt century, thinking themſelves agy 


gieved by the N 
general infurrection, 


the Spaniards firſt entered this country, 


. neat, and their houſes built with 


their v 

ſtone. 
they lived more comfortably than · moſt of the other 
1a of America. They were 10 fkifful in 


\frboribg; that with an arrow they could ſtrike all 


the grim out of an ear of corn, without breaking 


At, at a conſiderable diſtance. As to religion; they 


were idolaters, and worſhipped the ſun and tnoon x 
but Ghether they offered human ſacrifices, we are 
not /fulficiently informed. 

As ro che number of the provinces of ellis: coun- 


a we enn nme .z ſome = 


a brave, warlike, 


vernment, they made n 
| did a great deal of r | 

chief ; but were at laſt obliged to ſubmit, and 
_ thave: fiance. bern curbed by ſtronger : garriſons. 
' Moſt of the natives are fo. Chriftians, When 
they found 
the, miavives well clombed, their lands 'cultivated, 


eir - locks alſo were mumeroòds, and 
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making them only five, others fifteen, eighteen, 


twenty, and twenty- five; but adding no deſcrip- 


tion, either of them for the towns contained in 
them, excepting the cipicat; Santa Fe, whieh, we 
are told,” ſtands-near the ſource of the Rio del Nor- 
te, in 369. of north latitude, and about one hundred 
and chirty leagues from the gulph: that it is a well 
built, handſome, rich town, and the ſeat of a biſnop, 
ſuffragan of Mexico, as well as of the governor of 
the province, 'who is ſubordinate. ro thowiceroy of 
Mexico; or: Nen Spain. ü wiqk liz 
California, the moſt nortberm of all the Spaniſh 
duominions on the continent of America, towards 
the Pacific Ocean, was fox a long time ſuppoſed 
to be an iſland; but, at laſt, was found to be only 
a peninſula, ilfuing from the north coaſts of Ame- 
rica, and extending into the Pacific Ocean eight 
hundred miles, from Cape Sebaſtian, in 43%. 30'. 


north "latitude, towards the: ſouth-eaſt; / as far as 


Cape St. Lucar, in 220. 32“. north latitude. The 


eaſtern coaſt lies neatly parallel with that of Mexi- 


co, oppoſite to it; and the ſea between is called the 
Gulph or Lake of ann or te Vermilion 

Purple, or Red Sea. 

_ The breadth of ths! peninſula i is very unequal} 
towards the north it is near two hundred miles 
broad, but at the ſouth extremity It __—_ away, 

andi is ſcarcely fifty miles over. | 


California was firſt diſcovered 5 be 4 peniaſula | 


by Father Caino, or Kino, a German Jeſuit, who 
landed in it from the iſland of Sumatra, and paſſed 
into Ne- Mexico, without croſſing any other wa- 
ter than Rio Azul, or the Blue River, about north 


latitude 359. The more ſouthern part was known - 


to the Spaniards ſoon: after the diſcovery of Mexi- 


co, for Cortes diſcovered it in 18363 but they: did 


not till lately penetrate far into it, contenting them- 


* * the PT on the coaſt. Our 


Sir 
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| Sir Francis Drake landed there in 1578, and took 
poſſeſſion of California, for his miſtreſs queen Eli-' 
zabeth, by the name of New-Albion.; the king of 
the country actually inveſting him with its ſove- 
reigoty, and preſenting him with his crown of 
beautiful feathers; the people too, thinking the 
Engliſn more than men, . to ſacrifice to t em, 
but were reſtrained. Though the Engliſh have 
never attempted to ſettle any colonies here, yet 
they ſeem to have a better tight than the Spani- 
_ ards; if ever they ſhould think fit to lay claim 5 
to it. wo 1 1E 7 | CLIP 250 . 
Though it lies, for the moſt part, in the tempe- 
rate zone, there are great heats in the ſummer on 
the eoaſt, but the inland parts are very temperate; 
and though the winters are pretty ſevere, they are 
very healthy. The ſoil is various: to the weſtward 
of the river Collorad it is level and fruitful, inter- 
ſperſed with delightful woods, cool. eng 
ſprings and rivulets, and the moſt enchanting pal- 
tures and meadows; but, in other places, the coun- 
try is moſtly wild, rugged, and barren, over-run with 
rocks, ſands, and mountains, and without a ſuffi - 
cient quantity of water to make them yield either 
corn or paſture : ſome of the mountains, however, 
yield a great variety, both of fruit and foreſt- trees, 
particularly a kind of tree, that bears a fruit called 
miſcales, which is gathered all the year round; 
with fine piſtachios, figs of different colours, and a 
tree called by the natives palo ſanto, which bears 
not only a pleaſant fruit, but an excellent perfume. 
There is a ſhrub · tree named pitahaya, which bears 
no leaves, but a very delicious fruit, being rich 
and well tempered, with a grateful acid. It re- 
ſembles a horſe-cheſnut externally ; but the pulp 
comes nearer a fig than any other fruit: io ſome 
it is white, in others yellow, and ſometimes red. 
Here alſo are pompions and water-melons, of k pro- 
EEE ini 6 
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digious ſize, a pleaſant fort of fruit called xicanes, 
grapes, with a great variety of other fruits, and no 
leſs than fourteen ſorts of grain. The ſoil, in 
many places; is ſo rich, that the plants bear fruit 

„„ ORC OO HEDTES 

As to quadrupeds, here are deer, of which 
two Kinds. are” peculiar to the country ; a par- 
ticular ſpecies of ſheep, . buffaloes, beavers or 


2 4aD 


cies of wild dogs, cats, 
aſs The borſes, mules, ales 
oxen, ſheep, hogs, goats, an other quadru- 
peds, that have been imparted; hither from Spain 
and Mexico, multiply exceedingly. Of the two 
ſpecies of deer abe to California, that called 
taye by the natives is greatly eſteemed, and eat 
with the fame reliſh as veniſon by our epicures. 
Of the feathered kind here is a great variety; in 
particular, Vanegas tells us, that the coaſt is 
plentifully ſtocked with Peres buſtards, geeſe, 
cranes, yultures, gulls, larger than geeſe, cormo- 
Tants, mews, quails, linnets, larks, nightingales, 
and many other fpecies.  -_ 
With reſpe& to fiſh, the multitude and variety 
with which the Gulph of California, the Pacific O- 
cean, and the rivers are ſupplied, is almoſt incredible. 
Salmon, turbot, barbel, nt mackarel, pilchards, 
thornbacks, ſoala, bonertas, and many other ſpecies, 
are caught here, with very little trouble; together 
with pearl-oyſters, common delicious oyſters, 21 
fiſh, lobſters, and a variety of exquiſite ſnell · fin. 
However, of the teſtaceous kind, the moſt xemark- 
able and abundant is the tortoiſe, caught in the ut 
moſt plenty upon the coats. On the South - Sea 


Bakr is a entry on 9 2 
can be imagined, being of an elegant viui 
Colour, like the 1a is Wal. 1 HE i 
California affords one of the richeſt pearl+fiſheries 
in the wofld, and is likewiſe thought to have _ 
; 5 0 f 7 5 
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As to inſects, they ſwarm here, as in moſt warm 
countries; yet they are neither ſo numerous or 
troubleſome as in ſome, on account of the dry- 
neſs of the ſoil and climate. 5 17 0 
There are two conſiderable rivers in California, 
viz. Rio Collorado, and Rio du Carmel, with ſe- 
veral ſmaller ſtreams, and fine ports, bays, creeks, 


and roads, both on the eaſt and weſt ſide, which is 


the reaſon of its having been formerly ſo much 
frequented by our privateers in the South-Seas. © 
We had almoſt forgot to mention a ſpecies of 


manna found here, being a juice which exſudates 
from a tree, and which is as ſweet as ſugar, tho? 


not ſo white, and pleaſant to the eye. 
In the heart of the country there are plains of 
ſalt, quite firm, and clear as cryſtal, which, conſi- 


dering the vaſt quantities of fiſh of all forts found 


here, might be of great advantage to any civilized 


nation that ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of the coun- 


There is a great variety of ſavage tribes in Ca. 


lifornia, Thoſe that live on the eaſt fide of the 

peninſula are faid to be great enemies to the Spa- 
niards; but, in the other parts, they ſeem to be ve- 
fy hoſpitable to all ſtrangers. The inland coun- 


try, eſpecially towards the north, is populous. 


The Indians, in moſt reſpects, reſemble thoſe we 


have already taken notice of in other parts of A- 


merica- They have a great many abſurd, ridicu - 
lous cuſtoms, opinions, and 'ſuperſtitiong, They 


2 almoſt naked, and pay great deference to their 
r 


ieſts, who alſo pretend to be magicians and phy- 


ſicians. All their houſho d -· furniture and property 


conſiſts of the implements of fiſhing and hunting, 
or war; in which moſt of their time is ſpent. Ex- 


cept in th: two great empires of Mexico and Peru, 
here there was a greater intercourſe and union, and 


conſequently more art and ingenuity, more inven- 
Vor. VIII. Aa tion, 
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tion, policy, and refinement, all the other nations 
of America differ only in the modes of barbarity; 
being nearly ſimilar in capacity and diſpoſition. 
Even among theſe ſavages, a love of ornament 
prevails more among the women than the men; 
this is a female weakneſs that ſeems common to all 
countries. Here the women are ſet off with pearls, 
and all the other ſplendid trinkets, waich nature 
affords, or their ingenuity can invent. Father To- 
raval tells us, chat the Californians diſplay great 
ingenuity in their nets: I can affirm, (ſays he) 
that of all the nets. I ever ſaw in Europe and New- 
Spain, none are comparable to them, either in 
. whiteneſs, the mixture of colours, or the ſtrength 
and workmanſhip, 1 in which they NE a vaſt 
- vigor of figures.” _ 
MIO lately that the 8 had any ſerle- | 
= oll this peninſula; and what they have is on- 
ly a village, near Cape St. Lucar, at the ſouth end 


of it, which they call California. The Manilla 


' ſhips touch here ſometimes, in their courſe to 
Acapulco; and the place is likely to become conſi- 
derable in time, in conſequence o the pearl - trade 
carried on with the natives. 

bete are many ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of this 
peninſula, both in the South-Sca and the Gulph; 
and it is obſerved, that Capt. Dampier propoſed 
ſeeking a north · weſt paſſage, by doubling Cape 

| Blanco, at the northern extremity, of California. 
The Jeſuits, before their ſuppreſſion, were taxed 
with the deſign of laying the foundation of an in- 
dependant 1 and e * as well as in 


eee 
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Old. Mexico, or New-Spain, lick berween 70. 300. 
and 1 40. north latitude; and is bounded "2 
a 1 1 
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the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt by the Iſthmus of Darien or 
Panama; and on the north-weſt by New-Mexi- 

co; the North and South Seas waſhing it on böth 
ſides. Along the Pacific Ocean it ſtretches above 
two thouſand miles, and the coaſt towards the 
North Sea cannot extend leſs than one thouſand (fix 
hundred miles; but the breadth is very unequal, 
Towards the north-weſt it is ſaid to be between 
fix and en hundred miles over, while, towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, the breadth does not exceed fifty 
miles. It is governed by a viceroy, and divided 
into the three audiences of Guadalajara, Mexico, 
and Guatimala; the firſt of hich contains the 
provintes of Cinaloa, Culiacan, Chiamettan, Xa- 
liſco, Guadalajara Proper, Xacatecas, and New Biſ- 
cay; the ſecond, thoſe of Mechoacan, Mexica 
Proper, Panuro, Tlaſcala;;Guaxaca, Tabaſeo, and 
Yucatan; and the third; thoſe of Chiapa, Soconuſ- 
ca, Guatimala Proper, Varapaz, Hondu ras, Ni. 
caregus, .Coſta»Rica, and Veragu. ele BN 
Though the: greater part of Mexico les within 
the torrid zone, yet the air is temperate and healthy, 
As you approach the equinoctial, it neceſſarily 
grows: hotter; but in no place is the atmoſphere 
heated fu ch a degree as to render the climate in. 
ſupportable: This ariſes from the land and ſea 
breezes, which blow alternately; and then great 
number of lakes and rivers, the vapour: from 
which cook the air; and render it mild, ſoft, and 
pleaſant, The greateſt heats are during the months 
of February, March, and April; ohen the fon is 
ſeldom obſcured by clouds, and the waters ate died 
vp in ſuch a manner, that it is difficult to meet 
with: any in many places. The rainy ſeaſon begins 
towards the cloſe of April, and continues un- 
til the month of September; being always pre- 
ceded by tempeſts or tornadoes, thunder, light- 
1 a 5 when the wind blows almoſt 
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from every point of the heavens, increaſing daily in 


fury till the month of June, at which time the rain 
falls as if a ſecond deluge were to enſue. No 
country under heaven abounds more with grain, 
delicious fruits, roots, and vegetables; many of 
which are peculiar to it, or at ſeaſt to America. 
Of theſe the moſt remarkable are, bamboes, man- 
groves, and logwood, which grow on the coaſts; 
red and white cotton- trees, cedars, blood-wood, 
and maho, of which the natives make ropes and 
cables; light-wood, of which they make floats; 
being as light as cork; white · wood, the cabbage- 
tree, the calabaſh, cacao, and venella, which the 
Spaniards call bexuco or bainilla; plantains, ba- 
nanas, pine- apples, ſapadillo, avogato pear, mam - 
mee. mammee : ſapota, grape, prickle, bibby, and 
other curious fruit: trees 3 befides,which, the Spa- 
niards have introduced moſt of the European 
fruits. Mexico alſo produces the poiſonous man- 

. Chinecl apple, gourds of a prodigious ſize, melons, 
ſilk : graſs, tamarinds, and locuſt- trees; the little, 
black, white, and borachio ſapotoe trees, the laſt of 
vbich tales its name from the inebriating quality 
of the fruit. To theſe: we may add : the: gre nadillo 
de China, creeping-plant; and the may- hey, which 
furniſhes the natives with thread for linen and cord- 
age, and alſo a balſam and diquor, which, when fer- 
mented, is as pleaſant and ſtrong as wine: from 
this 80 is diſtilled a ſtrong fpirit, not unlike 


Dh wy ooeord Iota HT nile; 
Other valuable productions of Ne- Spain are, co- 


pal, aninie, tacamahaca, caranica, liquid amber, and 
oil of amber. Balſam of Peru is alſo found in Mexi- 
co, guiacum, china-raot, arilla, and the root 
mechoacan, which are well known to druggiſts 
ies 16 eons and of excellent uſe in a variety 
of diſtempers. Beſides the maiz or native grain of 
Mexico, the Spaniards: have introduced the uſe of 
barley, wheat, peaſe, beans, and other grain; 
» EIS ' pulſe, 
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pulſe, roots, and vegetables, which are now com- 
mon in every province. Rice grows abundantly, 
and flouriſhes extremely, on account of the long 
wet ſeaſons, Trees are all the year in leaf, bloſ- 
ſom, or fruit; and every month in the year preſents 
an appearance of ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, al- 
together. 35 
- The moſt remarkable animals of New-Spain are, 
the pecarree, a little black ſhort-legged animal, that 
has ſome reſemblance of a, hog, but his navel grows 
on his back; the waree, like the former, but ſome- 
thing leſs; the opoſſum; the moole-deer; the guanoe, 
of the ſhape of a lizard, but as big as a man's leg; 
the flying-ſquirrel, which has a ſmall body, and a 
looſe ſkin, which he extends like wings, and. is 
born up by the wind a conſiderable time; the 
ſloth, which is about the bignels of a ſpaniel, and 
feeds on the leaves of trees, but is ſo long of get- 
ting down one tree and up another, that he grows 
(7 on the journey ; the armadillo, ſo named from 
his ſhell, reſembling armour, in which he can in- 
cloſe. himſelf 5 the racoon, pretty much reſembling 
a badger-; the ounce, or tyger-cat ; beavers ; the 
manatee, a kind of fiſh, as big as an ox, and excel. - 
lent eating; five or ſix ſpecies of tortoiles ; the 
ar-fiſh, which has a tharp bone at the end of his 
nout like a ſpear ; and the paracood, a fiſh about 
an ell long, and well taſted, but unwholefome at 
ſome ſeaſons. e 
Of the feathered kind, the moſt remarkable are, 
the macaw, the quam, the curaſoe, the cardinal, 
and the humming - bi re. 
Among many other reptiles and inſects are, the 
rattle · ſnake, the migua, and the cochineal-fly. The 
mi- gua is an inſect ſo ſmall that it cannot eaſily be 
diſcerned, and uſually ſtrikes into a man's legs. If 
it is let alone, it will get deep into the fleſh, where 
it lays a great many nits or eggs, which increaſe to 
#127) ir dhe 
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the bigneſs of a pea; and, if the part is ſcratched, 
it immediately feſters, and endangers the loſs of a 
limb. © The cochineal fly is bred in a fruit, that 
rows on a ſhrub about five feet high : when the 
fruit opens, theſe inſets take wing, and hover a 
little while over the tree, and then fall down dead 
on the ſheets that are ſpread for them. ; 
There are ſome high mountains on the weſter 
coaſt of New-Spain, near the Pacific Ocean, mo 
of which are ſaid to be vulcanos. Several rivers 
riſe" in theſe mountains, and fall ſome into the 
Gulpti of Mexico, and ſome into the South-Sea, on 
both of which there are ſeveral capes and bays. 
- Among the bays on the gulph, are thoſe of Cam- 
peachy and Honduras. 
The. principal commodities of Nev-Spain are, 
wool, cotton, ſugar, ſilk, cochineal, choeolate; fea- 
thers, honey, balſams, drugs, dyiug woeds, falt, 
tallow, hides, tobacco, ginger, amber, pearls, pre- 
cious ſtones, Jaſper, - e aner marble, 
and gold and filver. | - 
The gold and filver mines are found in the rocky 
barren parts of the country. There are ſeveral, it 
is faid, of the former; and no fewer than a thou- 
| ſand of the latter. Gold is alſo found in grains, 
or duſt, in the ſands of rivers and torrents. Wno- 
ever diſcovers a mine of gold or filver; is at liberty 
de tenth of the pro- 
duct, and Nona el within fifty yards round 
the the ple h which he has fixed. All the filver 
and gold, dug or found in grains, is entered in 
the royal exchequer; and it is reported, that, not- 
vithſtadding/greatiquaniitics are run and conceal- 
ed, no leſs than two millions of ſilver marks, weigh 
ing eight ounees each; are entered yearly, out of 
which they coin feven hundred'thoufand marks, 
into pieces of eight, half pieces bf eighty quarter- 
pieces, rials, and half pieces; the value of the lat · 
ter "_ about Nr e ſterling. 1 | 
\ Ee 
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The people of Mexico, and the reſt of the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, are prohibited trading with 
any but the ſubjects of Spain; nor are foreigners 
ſuffered to viſit their coaſts. The traffic of Mexi- 
co is one of the richeſt and moſt extenſive in the 
world; for they trade with the Philippine Ilands, 

near the coaſt of China, through the South-Seca- or 
Pacific Ocean; with Peru and Chili, through the 
ſame ſea; and with Old-Spain, and the Spaniſh 
iſlands and ſettlements on that ſide, through the 
North-Sea and Atlantic Ocean ; all which trades 
are held lawful. There is alſo a very conſiderable 
ſmuggling, or clandeſtine trade, carried on by the 
Spaniards and Indians in America, with the- Eng 
liſh, French, and Dutch. 
The whole of the trade between Old. Spain and 
the Spaniſfr dominions in America, is carried. on by 
annual ſhips, uſually divided into three claſſes, the 
flota, the regiſter-ſhips, and galleons. 

The flota is a fleet of three men of war, and 
fourteen or fifteen merchant-ſhips, from four hun- 
dred to one "thouſand tons burthen : they are 
loaded almoſt with every fort of goods which 
Europe produces for exportation; all forts of wool- 
lens, linens, filks, velvets, laces, glaſs, paper, 
and cutlery ; all forts of wrought iron, watches, 
clocks, quickſilver for the uſe of their mines, horſe- 
furniture, ſhoes, ſtockings, books, pictures, milita- 
ry ſtores, wines, fruits, &c. ſo that all the 3 
part of Europe are highly intereſted in the car 
of this fleet. Spain itſelf ſends out little — 
than the wine and fruit ; this, with the freight and 
commiſſions: to the merchant, and the duty to the 
king, is almoſt all the advantage which that king- 

dom derives from her commerce with the Indies. 
This fleet is fitted out at Cadiz, and deſtined for 
La Vera Cruz, ſituated on the gulph in the king - 
dom of Mexico: they are not permitted to break 
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bulk, on any account, till they arrive there. When 
all the goods are landed and diſpoſed of at La Ve- 
ra Cruz, the fleet takes in the plate, precious ſtones, 
cochineal, indigo, cocoa, tobacco, ſugar, and hides, 
which are the returns for Old-Spain. From La 
Vera Cruz they ſail to the Havannah, which is the 
lace of their rendezvous, where they meet the gal- 
ons. Theſe are another fleet, which carry on 
all the trade of Terra-Firma, by Carthagena ; and 
of Peru, by Panama and Porto-Bello; in the 
ſame manner as the flota ſerves for New-Spain. 
When the flota arrives at the Havannah, and joins 
the galleons and regiſter- ſhips, which aſſemble at 
the ſame port from all quarters, ſome of the clean- 
eſt and beſt ſailing veſſels are diſpatched to Old- 
Spain, with advice of the contents of theſe ſeveral 
fleets, as well as with treaſure and goods of their 
| own, that the court may judge what indulto or duty 
is proper to be laid on them, and what convoy is 
neceſſary for their ſafety. WT 1 9995 
Regiſter- ſnips are ſent out by merchants at Cadiz 
and Seville, when they judge that goods muſt be 
wanted at any particular ports in the Weſt · Indies. 
Their way is, to petition the council of the Indies 
for a licence to ſend a ſhip of three hundred tons 
burthen, or under, to that port: they pay for this 
licence forty or fifty thouſand dollars, beſides pre- 
ſents to the officers, in proportion to the con - 
nivance neceſſary to the deſign ; for though the 
licence runs only to three hundred tons at moſt, 
the veſſel fitted out is ſeldom leſs than ſix hundred. 
This ſhip and cargo are regiſtered at the pretended 
burthen: it is required too, that a certificate be 
brought from the king's officer at the port to which 
ſhe is bound, that ſhe does not exceed the ſize 
at which ſhe is regiſtered ; all this paſſes of courſe. 
Theſe are what they call regiſter. ſhips, and by 
theſe the trade of Spaniſh- America has been carried 
. 5 VR 3 
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on principally for ſome years paſt; which practice 


has been thought as much to the prejudice of their 


trade, as it is contrary to all their former maxims 


for carrying it on. 


The fleet which is called the galleons conſiſts of- 
eight men of war, of five hundred tons each, de- 


ſigned / principally to ſupply Peru with military 
ſtores; but, in reality, laden not only with thoſe, 
but with every other kind of merchandize, ,on a 


private account, ſo as to be in too weak a condi - 


tion either to defend themſelves, or to protect 
others. Under the convoy of theſe are twelve ſail 


of merchant-ſhips, not inferior to the galleons in 


burthen. This fleet of the galleons is regulated in 
much the ſame manner as the flota; and is deſtined 
for the excluſwe commerce of Tetra firma, and 
the South-Sea, as the flota is for that of Mexico, 
As ſoon as this galleon fleet arrives at Car- 
thagena, expreſſes are diſpatched to Porto-Bello, 
and to all the adjacent towns. but particularly to 
Panama, that they may get ready all the treaſure, 
which is depoſited there, to meet the galleons 


at Porto-Bello; at which place all that are con- 
cerned in the various branches of this extenſive 


trade aſſemble. There is no part of the world, 
where buſineſs of ſuch great importance, is ne- 
gociated in ſo ſhoft a time; for ſometimes in a 
tortnight the fair is over. During the fair, heaps 


of wedges and ingots: of filver are thrown about 
upon the wharfs, as things of no value. The 


diſplay of gold, ſilver, and · precious ſtones, on one 
hand, and of the curious workmanſhip of the va- 
rious ingenious fabrics of Europe on the other, is 
truly aſtoniſhing. * e RAVES 
Ihe whole trade between the Eaſt- Indies and 


Spaniſh America, is carried on by one great gal- 


leon, which arrives at Acapulio on the South Sea, 
from the Phillipine Iſlands, in the month of De- 
f cember. 


is 
* 
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form in -five months, than the little Ladrones. 
The ſhip is laden with all the rich commodities of 
the Eaſt, as cloves, pepper, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
mace, tea, China, Japan wares, callicoes, plain and 
painted muſlins of every ſort, ſilks, precious ſtones, 
rich drugs, Perſian carpets, benjamin, camphire, 

ivory, and gold duſt; all which amounts to a pro- 
digious value, this one ſhip having more riches in 
it than ſome whole fleets. At the ſame time the 
rich fhip from Lima comes in, which is computed 


to bring no leis than two millions of pieces of eight 


in filver, or four hundred and fifty thouſand pound 
ſterling. © Several other ſhips from the different 
ports of Chili and Peru, meet the ſame oc- 
caſion; and befides the traffic for the Philippine 
commodiries, there is very large dealing for ever 
thing, which theſe countries have to exchange wit 


one another, as well as for all forts of European 


Ihe fair at Acapulco laſts ſometimes for 
thirty days. As ſoon as the goods are diſpoſed of, 


the galleon prepares to ſet out on her voyage to 
the Philippines, with her returns, chiefly in ſilver ; | 


but with ſome European goods, and other-commo- 
ditiegFaf America. We ſpeak here as though 


there were but one veſſel. in the trade with the Phi- 


lippines, and in fa&ithere is only nominally. one 


trading veſſel, the galleon - itſelf, of about two 


thouſand tons; but another attends her commonly, 
as a fort of convoy, which generally carries ſuch a 
quantity of goods as, in a great meaſure, diſables 
der from executing that office. The galleon has 
often one thouſand people on board, either intereſt- 
ed in the cargo, or merely as paſſengers; and there 
is no:rrade in which ſo large proſits are made, the 
captain of the veſſel, the pilot, the mate, and even 


the common failors, making in one voyage what, 


cember. They ſee no other land in the whole 
voyage of three thouſand leagues, which they per- 
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in their ſeveral ranks, may be conſidered 'as cafy 
fortunes. The Jeſuits, before their ſuppreſſion, are 
ſaid to have had the profits of this ſhip to'ſups 
port their miſſions, * BBB 
New -Spain produces a vaſt quantity of ſugar, 
eſpecially towards the Gulphof Mexico, and about 
Guaxaca and Guatimala; ſo that here are more 
ſugar mills than in any other part of Spaniſh A- 
merica; but the ſugar is chiefly conſumed in the 
city of Mexico and the monaſteries, in chocolate, 
ſweetmeats, preſerves, and confectionary wares z Þ. 
a great deal alfo is ſent from Guaxaca, Guatimala, _ 
and other provinces, to Mexico and Panama, and 
from thence is conveyed by ſea to Lima, Guaiaquil, 
and Baldivia, There is a great trade alſo in ' 
goods manufactured of cotton, and in indigo and 
cochineal. It is faid, the people of Nicaragua and 
Honduras employ three hundred thouſand mules | 
and horſes, to carry corn, ſugar, cocoa, &c. into | 
the inland provinces, and particularly to the city | 
of Mexico. When the galleons come to Vera | 
Cruz, the number of carriages, men and horſes, | 
- mules and aſſes, employed to carry the treaſure of | 
the country, with the tobacco, ſugar, and other pro- 
ductions of Guatimala and Guaxaca, to Vera Cruz, 
is incredible. The carriage alſo of the E n. 
goods, that come by the galleons, back again tg 4 
the different parts of the Kingdom, is a conſidera- RE 
ble article of trade; the filver alone brought from i 
Zacatacas is faid to employ ſix thouſand mules.” 
By an article of the laſt treaty of peace, the 
king of Spain gives up all claim or right to mo- 
left the Engliſh in cutting logwood in the bays of 
Campeachy and Honduras. it 
New-Spain is at preſent inhabited by a mixed ; 


people; conſiſting of the native Indians; the Spa- 
niards, and other Europeans; the unmixed de- 
ſcendants of the Spaniards, who are called dps dl 
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the Meſtizos, or iſſue of the Spaniards by Ame- 
ricans ; the Meſtiches, or the iſſue of ſuch iſſue , 


the Terceroons des Indies, or the. children of the 


laſt, married to Spaniards ; and the Quarteroons 


dez Indies, : whoſe deſcendants are allowed the 


ſame privileges as true Spaniards.. The negroes 
are likewiſe pretty numerous, being imported from 
the coaſt of Africa for various purpoſes, and many 
of them admitted to their freedom. I he iſſue of 
an European and a negro conſtitutes another diſtinc- 
tion, called Mulatto ; beſides which, there is a 
mixed breed of negroes and Indians, which is 
generally deemed the loweſt rank of the people. 

There are ſome tribes of Indians, both in the 
open country and the mountains, that ſtill preſerve 
their freedom ; but moſt of them are ſubje& to 
the Spaniards, and have embraced the popiſh re- 


_ * ligion. Among the free Indians are thoſe on the 
+ Moſquito ſhore, where the , Engliſh have a go- 
|  vernor; and ſome ſettlements ; theſe Indians being 


implacable enemies to the Spaniards, but firm 


friends and allies to the Engliſh. Great numbers 
pf Indians are employed by the Spaniards in work- 
en filver mines. Tar 


— 


ſe natives in general are tall, clean, well pro- 


55 Portioned, and. handſome : their complexion is 2 
| deep olive, and both ſexes have long, black, lank, 


. © coarſe hair on their heads; but they ſuffer none on 
the other parts of their bodies. Some tribes look 


upon flat noſes as a great beauty. Almoſt all the 


Mexicans paint their bodies with the figures of va- 


ridus birds and beaſts, and anoint them with. oil. or 


fat. Some tribes are cloathed; but the men of 


others go almoſt quite naked. The Mexicans, in 


general, have their noſes, lips, ears, necks, and 


5 _l 


arms, adorned with pearls and other en or 
trinkets, made of gold, ſilver, or ſome other metal. 
The free Indians are ſaid to be a brave, r 
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humane people, except in the article of human ſa- 


crifices ; but the others are become cruel, treache- 
rous, cowardly, mean, thieviſh, and altogether vi- 
cious. Though the free Indians diſcover a great 
venefation for the ſun and moon, they have no 
image of them, but a great many of human form. 
They cultivate but little "ſoil, and live chiefly by 
hunting and fiſhing. Beſides all the domeſtic of- 
fices,” the women ſpin, weave, and dreſs. cotton 
and linen cloths, for their own and their huſbands 
_ i eee 
As to the Spaniards of Mexico, Gage tells us, 
that he was amazed to find the clergy, both ſecular 
and regular, rivaling the quality in their dreſs and 
luxurious way of life; they drank, they gamed, 
they ſwore, they wenched, and made a jeſt of their 
vows of poverty, getting money enough, many of 
them, to return to Old-Spain, and purchaſe biſhop- 
ties. It is frequent, he ſays, for a prieſt, who has 
but an ordinary cure in Mexico, to lay up ten 
or twelve thouſand crowns in ten years; and to live: 
plentifully all the time, and be in a manner adored 
dy che common people, © 
As to the laity, he ſays, there is not a mote bi · 
gotted, or a lewder people on the face of the earth: 
a preſent to the church wipes off the odium of the, 
8 crimes; and the way the people ate in- 
ruted in their religion here, as in Old. Spain, 
is by plays and theatrical entertainments in their 
Feware ſo unacquainted with Kiffory, as not to 
know that America, or the New-World: was firſt 
diſcovered by Columbus, a native of Genoa, to- 


— 


wards the fifteenth century. Among the other 


diſcoverers and conquerors, after Columbus, was 
Hernando Cortez, who embarked for the iſland of 
Hiſpaniola, anno 1304, and from thence went to 
Cuba, and had a great ſhare in the reduction of 
that iſland :' whereupon Diego Velaſquez, the go- 

5 | vernor, 
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vernor, made choice of him to command the forces 
intended to invade the empire of Mexico. Cor- 


rex ſailed from St. Jago de Cuba, on the 18th of 


November 1 1518, and touching at the Havannzh, 
he ſailed again from thence the 10th of February, 
and arrived at the iſland of Cozumel, near the coaſt 
of Jucatan, a few days after, where he: muſtered 
his forces, conſiſting « of five hundred and | eight foot, 
ſixteen horſe, and 25 hundred and nine ſeamen, 
beſides his two chaplains. | 
He ſailed from Cozumel the 4th of March! 518, 
and having doubled Cape Catoch, he continued his 
voyage to the mouth of the river Tabaſco, in the 
Bay of Campeachy, where he landed, defeated the 
Indians, and took the town of Tabaſco, after 
which he embarked his forces, and ſailed to St. 
John de Ulva, where landing his forces, he receiv- 
ed an embaſſy from Motezuma, the emperor 
Cortez ſoon after burnt his ſhips, and. began his 


march for the capital city of Mexico, and coming 


0 Tlaſcala, the 23d of September 1519, he was 


Joined by that peo ple, who were at war Ni the 
Mexicans. is Cortez remained here, he re- 
ceiyed another embaſſy from Montezuma, inviting 
him to his capital; 9 Cortez, pretending this 
was & treacherous delign, {ell upon the ſubjects of 
Montezuma, and cut he thouſands of them in 
pieces; at which the empergr was ſo terrified, that 
be offered to reſign himſelf to the general's plea- 
ſure, and accordingly opened the gates of his capi- 
tal to Cortez, who wes: there the roth of No- 
vember 1519. Nr 
Not long after, Cortez ſeied che perſon of the 
emperor, 34 made him his priſoner, and his offi- 
cers proceeded to plunder — city ; Whereupon 
there happened a general inſurrection of the na- 
tives, who drove the Spaniards out of the city 
Bs e 8 it is al was e Tg 
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the; eier when they found they could not 


carry him off alive; for he was never heard of af- 
terwards. 

Cortez, having received a reinforcement of Spa- 
piards from Europe, returned towards Mexico a- 
gain, and inveſted that city by land, as well as wa- 


tet, making himſelf maſter of it the 13th of Au- 
guſt 1821; in which ſiege, it is ſaid, one hundred 


thouſand Mexicans were deſtroyed. 
The reſt of the provinces of this empire ſubmit- 


ted to Cortez, ſoon after the ſurrender of the capi- 


tal? they were uſed, however, with that barbarity, 
that Cortez was ſent for over to Spain, to give an 
account of his conduct; but he carried treaſure 
enough with him to purchaſe his peace, and get his 
commiſſion of generaliſſimo confirmed. At his 
return he ſent ſome ſhips to the Spice Iſlands, in 
the Eaſt- Indies, but the Portugueſe drove them 


from thence; he alſo 8 to make further 


. in the South · Seas, but was unſucceſsful 


both attempts: whereupon he went over to 


Spain again, whither ſo many complaints of his 
oppreſſion and cruelty 195 875 him, that he was 
not ſuffered, to return to Mexico again ; but te- 
mained a Kind Fre pri = at large in the court < 
Spain till his Trarhy which happend on the 2d o 
Decem mber 1645, in 455 ſixty- ſecond year of his 
age, | His; body was ſent. over to Mexico, and i in- 
reed i in ein cathedral of that cit.. 

cipal cities in New. Sp ain are, Mexico, 
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dred and ſeventy miles weſt of the Gulph of Mex- 


| Ito. In point of regularity, it exceeds all the cities 
in the univerſe; the ſtreets being ſo. ſtreight, and 


exactly diſpoſed, that from any part of the town the 
whole is viſible, The, want of gates, walls, and 
artillery, together with the five great cauſeways 


leading to the city, renders Mexico extremely re- 


markable. All the buildings are convenient; but 
the public edifices, eſpecially the churches and con- 
vents, are magnificent. The income of the grand 
cathedral amounts to near eighty thouſand pounds 
ſterling per annum, out of which the archbiſho 

has fifteen thouſand pounds, beſides vaſt ſums ariſ- 
ing from perquiſites. The number of the inhabi- 


tants is computed at three hundred thouſand, who 


are ſaid to draw annually from the mines above 
ten millions of money, without reckoning the 'vaſt 


ſums ſecreted, in order to defraud the king of his 


rights; yet, with theſe almoſt incredible treaſares, 
the people may be reckoned poor, as moſt of them 
live beyond their fortunes, and terminate a' life of 
profuſion in the moſt wretched indigence. What 
moſt ſtrikes the eye of a traveller here is, the vaſt 
quantity of jewels, gold and filver plate, and toys, 
expoſed to fale in the ſtreets, together with the 
moſt valuable commodities of Europe and Aſla-. 


Acapulco ſtands in 179. north latitude, om a 
bay of the South Sea, about two hundred and 
ten miles ſouth-eaſt from Mexico. The haven 
is large and commodious, and the entrance ſe- 
' cured by a flat iſland running acroſs, at each 


end of which is a deep channel, ſufficiently broad 
for the greateſt veſſels, The only inconvenience is, 
that ſhips muſt enter by the ſea-wind, and go out 
by the ae which ſeldom fail to ſucceed 
each other alternately ; ſo that they are frequently 
blown off to ſea, after repeated attempts ro make 


the harbour. The town is large, but ill-builr ; a 


great 
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_ great part of it conſiſts of warehouſes. The cli- 
mate 1s {aid to be exceedingly unhealthy, and earth- 
quakes very common, During the fair, after the 


arrival of the annual Lima and Maoilla ſhips, the 


town is ſo crouded with ſtrangers, that great num- 
bers are obliged to pitch tents in the neighbour- 


hvod for their accommodation. It is ſuppoſed, 


chat the Manilla galleon carries off from Acapulco 
at leaſt ten millions of dollars, in return for the 
goods ſhe brought thither, and for the payment of 
the Spaniſh garriſons in the Philippine Iſles, 

Vera Cruz, or Ulva, ſtands on the Gulph of 
Mexico, about ſeventy leagues from the capital. 


It is very ſtrong, both by nature and art, being the 


great mart of all the Spaniſh trade in the North- 
Sea; and has a ſafe, commodious, though not ca- 
pacious harbour. The air is ſo unhealthy, that no 
paniards of diſtinction make their conſtant reſidence 


in it, A prodigious trade is carried on here, not on- 


ly with Mexico, but by Mexico with the Eaſt-In- 


dies; and alſo with Old- Spain, Cuba, Jucatan, Pe- 


ru, and all the interior part of the Spaniſh domi- 
nions. After the arrival of the flota and galleons 
from Old- Spain there is a great fair, which conti- 
nues almoſt till their departure. The warehouſes 
are conſtantly full of the commodities and manu- 
factures of Europe, Aſia, and America. 
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reaſon to believe, is infinitely rich in gold, ſilver. 


8 
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TV HIS vaſt peninſula, extending itſelf from 
1 the Iſthmus of Darien to Cape Horn, in 
"the form of a triangle, goes by the general name 
of Peruviana, although all the countries included 
within it do not acknowledge the dominion of the 
crowm of Spain. The heart of the country hath 
not yet been reduced: the Portugueſe are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a large tract, and ſome other nations 
have found means to eſtabliſh themſelves on the 
coaſt. On one fide the Spaniſh territories'reach no 
farther than from the North Sea to the equinectial, 
and commence again at Rio de la Plata on the other, 
the fine country of Brazil occupying the middle 
Par x and from the River of Plate quite to the 
traits of Magellan, the Spaniards rather claim 
than poſſeſs. a real dominion. Indeed, the terri- 
tories already in their hands are of ſuch extent, and 
afford ſuch vaſt treaſures, that they have no temp- 
tations to make either conqueſts or diſcoveries ; 
and the Portugueſe are much in the {ame ſituation. | 
Hence there is a vaſt tract of interior country, | 
- ſtretching for near two thouſand miles- from eaſt 
to weſt, and above one thouſand from ſouth to 
north, ſtill poſſeſſed by the natives, and little known - 
to any European nation; but which, there is great 


gems, drugs, fruits, cattle, corn, and many other 
commodities. | e 
The Spaniſh dominions in South -America are 
under two governors, ſtiled viceroys and captain · 
generals, ſubordinate to whom are ſeveral au- 
diences, as thoſe of Panama, Terra -Firma, Chu- 
quiſaca, Quito, Lima, Los Charcas, and Chili, 
conſiſting each of a preſident and a certain NW 


. 
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of counſellors, appointed by the wg the in» 
ferior officers dependent on them mmonly the 
viceroys and preſidents hold their authority for ſe- 
ven years, and the inferior magiſtrates for three or 
four ; though the viceroys have power to renew _ 
their commiſſions, upon*their exhibiting proofs of 
their baving faithfully diſcharged their duty. No- 
thing, however, is more certain, than that moſt of 
them look upon their commiſſions as a kind of 
harveſt, that will occur but once in their life; and 
therefore = no Er to make the moſt of 
preſſing the people. The 


Kaas — un _—_ the viceroys are not very 
a that of the vicero * of Peru, notwithſtand- 


2 82 the employment, is no 
more than forry thouſand pieces of eight per an- 
num z. but then they have occaſional | falaries and 
res; which exceed all computation ; for this 
reaſon, theſe employments are uſually beſtowed on 
favourite noblemen of -broken fortune, who, by 
this means, foon lay up ſufficient reſources for new. 
ſcenes of luxury and diffi 


ation. 
We now proceed to the particular deſcription of 


the countries rap Aga in South-America. way 


TERRA- FIRMA: 


Terrs-Firma,. otherwiſe called New. Caſtile or 
Caſtilla del Oro, is bounded by the North-Sea 
part of the Atlantic Ocean) on the north; by the 


ſame ſea and Guiana on the eaſt; by the country 


of the Amazons and Peru on the ſouth ; and by 
the Pacific Ocean and Veragua on the weſt, ls 
lies between fixty-two and eighty-three degrees 

weſt longitude; and between the equator and twelve 
degrees If north laticude ; being upwards of twelve 
hundred miles in length from eaſt to welt, and 
eight hundted . in breadth from north to ſourb. It 
Rad the name * * from che * 
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ties of gold found in the diſtrift of Uraba and other 
parts; and was firſt diſcovered; by the celebrated 
Columbus, in his third voyage. 
IT he climate is neither pleaſant nor besltby! ; the 
inhale one part of the year, being ſcorched by 
the moſt intenſe and burning heat, and the other 
almoſt drowned:with perpetual floods of rain, pour- 
ing from the ſky with ſuch violence as if a general 
deluge was to enſu. 
In ſo large a tract of country, the foil, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily vary. + Accordingly in ſome parts, it is a 
- barren ſand, or drowned "mangrove land, that will 
ſcarce produce: any kind of grain; in others, it 
- yields Indian corn, balms, gums, and drugs, al- 
«moſt all manner of fruits, as well of Old as o News 
Spain, ſugar, tobacco, Brazil wood, and ſeveral 
kinds of dying woods; a variety of precious ſtones, 
particularly emeralds and ſapphires; veniſon, and 
other game. The plantations of cacao, or choco- 
late nuts, in the diſtrict of the Caraccas, are eſteem- 
ed the beſt in America. The mountains abound 
with tygers, and, according to ſome, with lions, 
and great numbers of other wild beaſts. The ri- 
vers, ſeas, and lakes, teem with fiſn, and alſo with 
alligators; and the bowels of the earth were once 
furniſhed with the richeſt treaſures, now almoſt ex- 
hauſted. The ſame may be ſaid of the pearl · fiſne · 
-ries on the coaſt, which are far from being ſo Pro- 
fitable now as formerly. #7 013TH 44 } 
Terra- Firma is a very mountainous country. 
er Firm Proper, in particular, conſiſts of pro- 
diesen high mountains, and deep vallies, flooded 
mare than half the year. The. mountains in the 
rovinces of Carthagena and St. Martha, accord- 
ing to A ee are the higheſt in the world, be- 
ing ſeen at ſea two hundred miles off: from theſe 
run c of hills, of almoſt equal 2 _ 
- thro uth-America, as far as the 
- gellan, called. the Cordilleras. des Andes. The 
"$51 2 8 Pro- 
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province of Venezuela. alſo, and diſtrict of the Ca- 
raccas, the moſt northerly parts of South- America, 
are almoſt a continued chain of hills, ſeparated by 
| ſmall vallies, pointing upon the coaſt of the North- 
Sea. A chain of barren mountains, almoſt impaſ- 
" fable, runs through the province of Popayan, from 
north to ſouth, ſome whereof are volcanos; but, 
towards the ſhores of the Pacific Ocean, it is a low 
country, flooded great part of the year. 
The principal rivers of Terra-Firma are the 
| Darien, Chagtre, Santa Maria, Conception, Rio 
| Grande, or Magdalena, Maricaibo, and Oroonoko. 
The moſt conſiderable gulphs or bays, whether 
on the South or North Seas, are the gulphs of 
Darien, Trieſto, Vinezuela, and Paria or Andalu- 
ſia; the bays of Panama, St. Michael, Portobello, 
Guaira, Curiaco, Carthagena, and Sino. The chief 
capes are, Samblas Point, Cape Canoa, Cape del A- 
- gua, Swart Point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, 
Cape Cubelo, Cape Blanco, Cape Galara, Cape Three 
Points, and Cape Naſſau; all on the north ſhore of 
“ ner whos GR RP 
Terra-Firma contains the provinces of Terra» 
Firma Proper or Darien, of Carthagena, St. Mar- 
tha, Rio de la. Hacha, Venezuela, Comana, New- 
Andaluſia or Paria, New-Granada, and Popayan., 
Terra-Firma Proper lies in the form of a creſcent, 
about. the ſpacious bay of Panama, being the iſth- 
mus which joins South and North-America; and 
extending in length, between the two ſeas, three 
hundred miles, but in breadth, where the iſthmus 
is narroweſt, only ſixty. Here are found gold 
mines, gold ſands, and fine pearls; and though . 
the land is generally rough, there are ſome fruitful 
vallies, watered by rivers, brooks, and ſprings. 
The chief places are, Panama and Porto Bello. 
Panama ſtands, according to thoſe excellent 
aſtronomers Don Juan ad Antonio Ulloa, in 9 
ee e ee eee tue 
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tude 89. 57.” 48“. r north, upon that 8 
and beautitul 5 to which it gives n In 
1737, it was entirely conſumed by fire; or hath 
been fince rebuilt with ay Bet anf houſes, but not 
magnificent, It is ſtrongly fortified and garriſon- 
ed, and the walls mounted with large cannon. 
Hete is the refidence of the governof of the pro- 
vince, and the ſeat of a royal audience, with a conve- 
nient harbour, well ſecifred againſt ſtornis by a 
number of ſurrounding iſlands. Both the road and 
Whole coaſt abound in a great variety of excellent 
Hit. At the bottom of the fea are found numbers 
bf peafls; and the oyſters in which they are found 
#e remarkably delicious. This kind of fiſhery 
is of great advantage to the inhabitants of all the 
Hands in the bay; and there are few perſons of 
Ner- about Panama, who do not employ at leaſt 
rt of their ſlaves in it. The flaves thus em- 
plojed muſt be expert ſwimmets, and capable of 
| Holding their breath a long time. During the 
ſeaſon, eight, ten, or twenty of them ſet out, un- 
der the command of an officer, in à boat, from 
0 iſlands, — 4 they have tits Built for their 
5 ngs, to ſuch pafts of the | 42 are known to 
produce pearls, ind where the depth of = water 
is not ove ten; twelve, of "Eitivin Here 
oy come to an anchor; and ths —— having 
faſtened rowvund their bodies; and the other 
ay to the {ide of the boar, take vith them à fmall 
_ weightts accelerate their fin kings he Nous into 
the water. On reaching ttom, t Rey take up 
At ee which they _ 8 the left bew; ; the 
Keond they hold in their left hand; ahd'the third in 
ckelt r right ; with theſe three oyſters, and ſometimes 
mother in their mouth. they riſe to Breathe, and 
ea, in a bag. When e have reſted them 
a while, they die 4 ſecond time; and thus 
bat mr de) leer debe Cube der tar, 
* their gs 1 fl _ Eran one of theſe 
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_ negro-divers is obliged daily to deliver to his maſ- 
ter a certain number of pearls ; ſo that, when 
they have got a ſufficient number of oyſters in their 
bag, they begin to open them, and deliver the 
pearls to the officer, till they have made up the 
number due to their miſter z and if the pearl be 
but formed it is ſufficient, without regard to its be- 
ing ſmall or faulty. The remainder, however 
large or beautiful, are the negro's own property; nor 
has the maſter the leaſt claim to them, the ſlaves. 
being allowed to fell them to whom they pleaſe, 
though the maſter generally purchaſes them at 
a very ſmall price. ; ee 
Beſides the toil of this fiſhery, from the oyſters 
adhering ſtrongly to the rocks, the negroes are in 
no ſmall danger from ſome kinds of fiſh, which, 
either ſeize them, or run againſt them fo violently 
as either to kill them, or cruſh them againſt the bot- 
tom. Every negro, to defend himſelf againſt theſe 
animals, carries with him a ſharp knife, with which 
the fiſh being ſtruck, immediately flies off. The 
officers keep a watchful eye on theſe voracious 
creatures, and, on diſcovering them, ſhake ihe ropes 
faſtened to the negroes bodies, that they may be 
upon their guard. Many, en the diver's being in 
danger, have thrown themſelves into the water, 
with the like weapon, to aſſiſt in his defence; 
but all their dexterity and precaution frequently 
have not been ſufficient to protect the diver from 
being devoured by theſe th, or loſing a leg or 
an arm by their bite. e pa 
Some of the pearls are ſent to Europe; but 
the greateſt part of them are carried to 5 ru. 
wit they are univerſally. worn by all perſons of 
Porto- Bello ſtands in 99.. 34. 35”. north lati- 
tude, cloſe to the ſea, on the declivity of a moun- 
ein, which furrounds che whole harbour. This 
oy” F Bb 3 har- 
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harbour is ſo large, deep, and ſafe, that Columbus» 


who firſt diſcovered it, gave it the name of Porto- 
Bello, or the Fine Harbour, which is now com- 
monly uſed to denote the town. The number of 
the houſes is about one hundred and thirty, moſt 
of them of wood, large and ſpacious, forming one 
long ftreet along the ſtrand, with other ſmaller 
ones croſſing it. The governor of the town is al- 
ways a gentleman of the army, ſubordinate to the 
_ preſident of Panama; but having under him the 
commandants of the forts that defend the harbour. 
At the eaſt end of the town, on the road to Pana- 
ma, is a place called Guinea, where all the negroes 
of both ſexes, whether ſlaves or free, have their ha- 
bitations. This place is very fmuch crouded when 
the galleons are here; moſt of the inhabitants of 
the town, quitting their hou'es-entireiy, for the ſake 
of letting them; while others content - themſelves 
with a ſmall part, in order to make money of the 
reſt, The Mulattoes, and other poor families al- 
ſo, remove either to Guinea or to cottages already 
erected near it, or built on the occaſion. Great num- 
bers of artificers likewiſe, who flock to Porto-Bello 
from Panama, to work at their reſpective callings 
during the fair, lodge in Guinea for rk 
Towards the fea, in a large tra& between the town 
and Gloria caſtle, barracks are erected, in'moſt of 
which the ſhips crews keep ſtalls of ſweetmeats, 
and other kinds of eatables, brought from Spain; 
but at the concluſion of the fair, when the ſhips put 
to ſea, all theſe buildings are taken down, and the 
town returns to its former tranquillity and empti- 
neſs, In 1739, the harbour was defended by a 
caſtle and two forts, which were all demoliſhed b 
Admiral Vernon, who, with ſix ſhips only, made 
Himſelf maſter of this port. The country about 
Porto-Bello is over-run with mountaim and impe- 
netrable foreſts, except a few vallies, in * are 
. ſame 
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| ſome ſcattered farms. Among the mountains that 
furround the harbour, one diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Capiro, and its ſuperior iofineſs is a ſort 
of barometer to the country, by foretelling every 
change of the weather. Its top'is always covered 
with clouds, of a denſity and darkneſs feldom ſeen 
Mm thoſe of the atmoſphere. When theſe clouds 
thicken, increaſe their blackneſs, and fink below 
their uſual ſtation, it is a ſure ſign of a tempeſt , 


while, on the other hand, their clearneſs and aſ- 


cent as certainly indicate the approach of fair wea- 
ther. Theſe changes are very ſudden and fre- 
quent here. The ſummit of the mountain is 
2 ever clear from clouds; and, when it hap- 
pens, it is only, as it were, for an inſtant. Except 
in the time of the fair, all the inhabitants of Porto- 
bello do not amount to three thouſand, half of whom 
are Indians, Mulattoes, or negroes; the Spaniards 
of any ſubſtance not chuſing to reſide in a place ſo 
extremely unhealthy, and fatal even to the lives of 
the natives. Ulloa tells us, that the cattle brought 
hither from Panama or Carthagena, loſe their fleſh 


ſo faſt in the beſt paſtures, as ro become ſcarce eat - 


able: he aſſures vs alſo, that neither horſes or aſſes 
are bred here. The heat, indeed, is exceſſive, 
and the torrents of rain ſo dreadful, fudden, and 
 impetuous, that one not accuſtomed to them 
would imagine a ſecond deluge was a coming. 
Theſe torrents alſo are accompanied with frightful 
tempeſts of thunder and lightning, the awfulneſs of 
the ſcene” being heightened by the repercuſſions 
from the mountains, and the ſhrieks and howlings 
of multitudes of monkeys of all kinds, which inha- 
bit the ſurrounding woods. — 

" Freſh water pours down in ſtreams from the 
mountains, ſome running without the town, and 
others crofling it. Theſe waters are vbry light and 
— r 7 

3 8 
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digeſtive; qualities which in other countries would 
be very valuable, but are here pernicious, pro- 
ducing diſſenteries, which the patient very ſeldom 
88 2 theſe e neg, m d - 
* reſervoirs, ſerve the purpoſes of bathing, which is 
here found to be _ 1 health. 1 
As the ſoreſts almoſt border on the houſes of the 
town, tygers often make incurſions into the ſtreet 
during the night, carrying off fowls, dogs, 5% 
other domeſtic animals, and ſometimes even chil- 
dren have fallen a prey to them. Beſides the ſnareg 
uſudlly laid for them, the negroes and mulattoes, 
who: fell wood in the foreſts of the mountains, are 
very dextrous in Teng them; and ſome, 
for a ſlender reward, even ſeek them in their re- 
I ̃ be town of Porto-Bello, which is thinly inha- 
bited by reaſon of its noxious air, the ſcarcity of 
proviſions, and the barrenneſs of the ſoil, becomes, 
after the arrival of the galleons, one of the mo 
populous towns in the world. He who had ſeen 
it Wii empty, and eve * wearing a me- 
luancholy aſpect, would be filled with aſtoniſhment, 
e LS oe in the time of the 


to ſee 
fair, when every houſe is crowded, the ſquares and 
ſtreets encumbered with bales of merchandize and 
cheſts of gold and ſilver, the harbour full of ſhips and 
veſſels, ſome loaded with proviſions from Carthage- 
na, and others with the goods of Peru, as cocoa, 
- Jeſuits bark, Vicuna wool; and Bezoar ſtones ; aud 
this town, at all other times deteſted for its deli- 
terious qualities, becomes the ſtaple of the riches 
of the Old and New World, and the ſcene of one 
of the moſt conſiderable branches of trade in the 
univerſe, . Formerly the fair was limited to no par- 
ticular time; but as a long ſtay in ſuch a ſickly 
Place extremely affected the health of the W 


— 
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bis catholic majeſty tranſmitted an order that the 
fair ſhould not laſt above forty days, and that, if in 
that time the merchants could not agtee on their 
rates, thoſe of Spain ſhould be allowed fo carry 
their goods up the country to Peru; and accord- 
in ghy, the commodore of the galleons has orders to 
re-embark them, and return to Carthagena; but | 
6therwiſe, by virtue of a compact between the, 1 
merchants of both kingdoms, and ratified by the q. 
king; no Spaniſh trader is to ſend his 5, on his 3 
own account, beyond Porto-Bello. The Engliſh | 
were formerly allowed to ſend a ſhip annually to this 
fair, which turned to great account; and, whilſt 
the aſſiento contract ſubſiſted, either with the- 
Engliſh or the French, one of their principal fac- 
tories was at Porto-Bello, 5 28 
In the year 1695, the Scotch patliament paſſed 8 
an act for creating a company to trade to Africa, = 

and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, under his majeſty's _— 
lekters patent, which the company obtained. The 
defign was ſo plaufible that it induced ſeveral Eng- ' 
liſh and Hamburgh merchants to engage deeply | 
in the adventure, in conſequence of which divers 
ſhips were equipped, and a body of forces raiſed 
to plant a colony on or near the iſthmus of Darien. 
The territory which the adventurers took poſſeſſion 
of was near the north-weſt point of the gulph. 
Here they built the fortreſs of New Edinburgh, 
and denominated the ſurrounding country Cale- 
donia. The Indian princes being then at war with 
the Spaniards, joyfully received the Scotch, in th: 
hopes of being able to expel the Spaniards by | | f 

| 

| 

| 


- ” 
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their aſſiſtance. For ſome time the new 
flouriſhed extremely; but their good fortune ſoon 
met with a check from the jealouſy of the Engliſh 
Eaſt India company, and the complaints of the 
court of Madrid. The former complained: of a 
violation of their charter, and the latter of 5 5 of 


— 
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lation of the treaties ſubſiſting between Spain and 
Great Britain. Accordingly the Engliſh parliament 
interpoſed; and addreſſed king William to vacate 
the charter granted to the Scotch compary. The 
Scotch defended their rights with all the arguments 
of reaſon. and juſtice; . but the influence of their 
| -  » adverſaries was too powerful, and all meaſures, the 
| moſt jniquitous, bale, and tyrannical, were taken 
to ruin the infant ſettlement. The Hamburghers 
were prevailed; on to withdraw their ſubſcriptions 
the merchants of London were threatned with the 
- miniſterial: diſpleaſure, and orders were ſent to the 
Engliſh plantations to deny the coloniſts; all pro- 
viſions and aſſiſtance. In a word, ſuch, was tre 
power of faction, and private intereſt, that the, na- 
tion was robbed of the benefit.of one of the molt 
uſeful eſtabliſhments ever projected, the advantages 
of which muſt have appeared in the moſt ſenſible 
manner, Whenever a rupture happened between 
England and Spain; for while the Iſthmus re- 
mained in the poſſeſſion of the colony, the Spaniſh 
tteaſures muſt have been detained in America. 
Ihe province of Carthagena i is neither rich, fer- 
e oor populous: it produces indeed ſome "valu- 
yy 5 gums, balms, and drugs, but no mines of Sold 
20 hlver, nor any great quantity of corn or 
Cattle. * 10 40 * 

Carthagena, the wetlopolis of the pre vince, 
is not only a fine opulent city, but a ſtrong ortreſs, 
ſituate in 10% 25 48” 4 north latitude, and in the 
longitude of 305 19 36“ from the peak of Tenerife, 
on a ſandy iſland, called a — la by moſt. wri- 

ters. The harbour lies between the iſland and the 
main, and the entrance is at the ſouth- weſt end; 

| 5 the other paſſage, called Bocca-chica,, haying been 
filled up by order from the court of Spain, ſince 
the unſucceſsful attack made upon the town in 
the 7 1747, by admiral Vernon and ear 
l ent- 


* 
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Wentworth. To the eaſtward the town has a com- 
munication, by means of a wooden, bridge, with 
a large ſuburb, called Xexemani, built on an- 
other iſland, which is joined to the cantinent by a 
bridge of the ſame materials. The fortifications 
both of the city and ſuburbs are conſtructed io the 
modern faſhion, and built with free- ſtone; and, in 
time of peace the garriſon conſiſts of ten compa- 

nies of ſeventy-ſeven men each, beſides the militia, 

The city and ſuburbs are well laid out, the. ſtreets 
freight, broad, uniform, and well paved. The 
houſes are built of ſtone or brick, with balconies and 


lettices of wood, which is more durable in this cli- 


mate than iron, the latter being ſoon corroded by 
the acrimonious quality of the nitrous atmoſphere. 
The city is populous, though moſt of the inhabi- 
tants are the deſcendants of the Indian tribes; bur 
it is by no means opulent, compared with many 
other cities in South America, the country producing 
no mines; and even the money for paying: the ſa- 
| laries of the governor and inferior officers, and the 
garriſon, coming from Santa Fe and Quito. Yer | 
there are many perſons who have acquired large 


' fortunes by commerce, whoſe houſes are ſplendid, * 


and who live in every reſpe& with great magnifi- 
cence. ' At a ſmall diſtance from the ſuburb, of 
. Xexemani, on a hill, is a fort called St. Lazaro, 
commanding both the city and ſuburbs, and afford 
ing a very extenſive. and agreeable proſpect over 
Een en 334 8 
The government of Carthagena was indepen- 


dent of any other till the year 1739, when the 


viceroy of New Granada was appointed. It ex- 


tends about fifty · three leag es, from weſt to caſt, 
and eigbty five from ſou 


| | * n to north, containing 
ſeveral fruitful vallies, called by the natives Savan- 


1 
- 


nahs, in which are many ſettlements of Europeans, 


Spaniſh Creoles, and Indians. The bay of Cartha- 
gena 1s the firſt place in America at which the gal- 
3 1 LA leons 
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leops are allowed to touch; and the public ſales 
on theſe occaſions, though far fhort of thoſe ar 
Porto-Bello, are very conſiderable. The traders 
of the inland provinces of Santa-Fe, Popayan, and 
Quito, lay out not only their own ſtock, but alfo 
the monies intruſted to them by commiſſions, for 
ſeveral forts of goods, - and thoſe ſpecies. of provi- 
fions which are moſt wanted in their reſpective 
countries. The two provinces of Santa Fe and Po- 
Payan have no other way of ſupplying themſelves 
with the latter, than from Carthagena. Their 
traders bring gold and filyer in ſpecie, ingots, and 
| duſt, and alſo emeralds ; for, beſides Bo filver 
mines at Santa-Fe, which daily increaſe by freſh dif- 
coveries, there are others, which yield the fineſt 
emeralds ; but the value of theſe gems being now 
fallen in Eyrope, ind particularly in Spain, the 
trade in them is, by neceffary conſequence, 
declined. All theſe mines produce great quantities 


of gold, which is carried to Choco, and there pays 
"that 


E. ay to the King, at an office erected for tha 


Ihe climate of Carthagena is exceſſive hot z yet 
the inhabitants commonly enjoy a good ſtate of 


diſeaſes that make the greateſt havock here, eſpe - 


cially among the Europeans, are a ſpecies of the 
vornito prieto, or black vomit, called chapoteado, 


and the leproſy. The latter is ſo frequent, that an 


hoſpital hath been erected for patients labouring un- 
der that loathſome diftemper. At Carthagenalike- 
wiſethat painful tumour in the muſcles of the legs and 
thighs, occaſioned by the entrance of the dracuncula 
or Guinea worm, ſo common on the coaſt of Afric: 
and in ſome of the Weſt India iſlands, is extremely 
troubleſome, eſpecially to the natives. There is 
another inſect called nigua, peculiar to this coun- 
try and Peru, where it is called pigue, fo * 
* f . n | * 7 


. 
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ly ſmall as ſcarce to be vilible to the naked eye, 


which breeds in the duſt, and inſinuates itſelf 'ino 


| the ſokes of the feet, the toes, and the legs, piere- 
ing the ſkin with ſuch ſubcilty, that there is. no-be- 


ing aware of it before it has made its way to che 
fleſh, They cauſe an extreme pain, eſpecially when 
they have'penetrated aan they ſometimes do, 
quite to the bone; and the inciſion is not on- 
ly attended with re torture, but much crou- 
ble, and real danget. | | 

' Proceeding towards the ſouth, the next province 
we meet with is Santa Martha, which extends t in 
length about two hundred miles, and in breadth, 
from eaſt to weſt, one hundred and forty. It is 


full of mountains, ſome of which are fo high that 


7 are covered with ſnow ; but abound: not only 
old, but with exneralds; ſapphires, Jalper, and 
marble of an exquiſite veln and Ar life There are 
alſo falt mines in the province. 

_ Phe capital, which gives name to amen deg 
and is the ſee of a biſhop: and the reſidence of the 


governor, is a middling town, ſituated on a branch 


of the Rio Grande, and baving a direct communi- 
cation with the North Sea. 


On the ſouthern frontier of Santa Martha lies the 
little province of Rio de la Hacha. The country is 


nt; tolerably healthy, and exceeding fruitful, 
„ver fiſhery on che coaſt, and mines of jal- 


— 
per and 
the capital, is a ſmall place at the mouth of the 


tiver, about one hundred and twenty miles from K | 


Santa Martha. 
The province of Venezuela, includiag the diſ- 
2 raccas, lies on the North Sea. It is very 
1 and fertile, yielding plenty of 
N fugar, and tobacco, and feed - 


Venezu- 
cla, 


labours under a add of freſh Water, 


cedony  ickin land. Rio de la Hacha, 


ing great flocks bs of eas and black cattle; but 
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ela or Cora, the ca pital, ſtands on the North Seas 
being the ſee of a biſhop, and the reſidenoe of the 
governor. - | 

Maracaibo is a conſiderable town. opon the 
lake of that name. 

Caraccas, which gives name to a diſtrict, is a 
large wealthy town within land. In the ſame diſ- 
trict is alſo Porto- Cavallo, a ſea - port town. A 
great contraband trade is carried on by the Engliſh 
and Dutch on this coaſt, in ſpite of all the vigi- 
| lance of the Spaniards. - 

Beyond the province of Venezyela ties that of 
New-Andaluſia, which, including the diſtricts of 


Comona and Paria, is of great extent. The pro- 


duce of this country chiefly conſiſts in dying-drugs, 
gums, medicinal roots, Brazil-wood, ſugar, tobac- 
'co, and ſome valuable timber, the Anterior parts 
being woody and mountainous ; but interſperſed 
with fine vallies, that yield corn and paſtura 
Comana, or, as ſome writers call it, New-Cordu- 
ba, the capital, ſtands about nine miles from the 
North-Sea. The town of St. Thomas is generally 
ſet down as the capital of New - Andaluſia, though 
it is certainly ſituated without the limits thereof, 
in the juriſdiction of Surinam, near the mouth 
of the great river Oronopko. ' 

_  New-Granada, called ſometimes gane e, and 
Caſtella del Oro, is an inland province of great 
extent, beautifully diverſified with mountains and 
. valleys. The mountains contain gold, ſilver, and 
emeralds, and the vallies produce corn, cattle, 
roots, and fruits, with great quantities of guaiacum, 
balms, gums, drugs of various kinds, with other 
rich articlesof commerce. Santa Fe de Bogata, the 
capital not only of this province, but of all Terra 


Firma, and the ſeat of the viceroy, of the royal 


audience, and an archbiſhop, is a large, populous, 


"__ and well built city, ſituated on the _ 


G. co. - 
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of a lake, with altars at ſtated diſtances, higher 
than the houſes, on which, as on the arches, may 
be ſeen amazing quantities of the richeſt wrought 
plate and jewels, Ulloa obſerves, that the oftenta- 
tion and emulation of the inhabitants of Quito, in 
their funerals, is ſo extraordinory, that they may 
be ſaid to toil, ſcheme, and endure the greateſt la- 
bour and fatigue, merely to enable their ſucceſſors 
to laviſh honours upon a carcaſe inſenſible to all pa- 
geantry. | 1 W 
Of the other towns in Quito, the principal are 
- Guiaquil and Paita. Kt e 
Guiaquil is a conſiderable town, at the mouth of 
the river from which it takes its name. The com- 
merce here conſiſts chiefly in cocoa, timber, falr, 
horned cattle, mules, hides, tobacco, wax, Guinea- 
pepper, drugs, and a kind of cotton, called loua de 
ciebo, ſo extremely fine that no method of ſpinning 
it hath hitherto been invented. The Guiaquil is 
here about two miles over, and the navigation of it 
performed by ſmall veſſels, canoes, and balzas or 
rafts, which the Indians ſteer with ſurprizing dexte- 
"Paita is a ſmall ſea port, that was taken by com- 
modore (late lord) Anfon, in 1741. The ſoil 
round Paita is ſandy and barren; for, beſides the 
total want of rain, there is not ſo much as a ſmall 
rivulet near it; ſo that the inhabitants are obliged 
to fetch that neceſſary fluid from Colan, a town on 
the ſame bay, at the diſtance of four leagues.” 
The natives of Terra-Firma and Quito have ne- 
ver been thoroughly ſubdued, and probably never 
will, as they are not only a gallant, warlike people, 
but have almoſt impregnable faſtneſſes to retire ro, 
and bear an inveterate hatred to the Spaniards. On 
the Iſthmus of Darien they have lank, coarſe, 
black hair, which generally hangs down to the mid- 
dle of their back. Their natural complexion'is a 
Vor. VIII. eie copper 
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copper colour, or orange-tawny ; and their eye- 
brows are naturally as black as jet. They anoint 
themſelves all over with oil, to render their ſkins 
\ ſmooth, ſleek, and ſupple. Both men and women 
paint their bodies with the figures of men, beaſts, 
birds, trees, and the like: the women are the 
painters, and their chief colours are red, yellow, 
and blue, which are very bright. They wear no 
cloaths, only the women have a clout, that is tied 
before and behind, by a ſtring, round their middles. 
Ibe men go quite naked, without ſo much as a 
clout; but they have a piece of ſilver or gold plate, 
in the ſhape of a half moon, hanging over their 
mouths, and pinching the bridle of their noſe with 
its points. The women have rings in the griſtles 
of their noſes, which hang over their mouths; but 
theſe, in both ſexes, are chiefly worn on ſome public 
occaſions, and they always take them off at meals. 
Beſides theſe, the men, women, and children wear 
ſtrings or chains of teeth, ſhells, beads, and the 
like, which hang down from the neck upon the 
breaſt. She muſt be a poor woman who has not 
fifreen or twenty pounds weight of theſe ſtrings ; 
but they do not wear them when in their houſes. 
The women take care of the plantations ; and the 
men build the houſes or huts, and go a hunting or 
ſhing. Their arms are bows, arrows, lances, and 
daggers, or great knives; and many of them of 
late uſe fire-arms, which they purchaſe of the Eu- 
ropeans. When a woman is brought to bed, ano- 
ther takes her and her child to the river, and waſhes 
them. The child, after the firſt month, is laid 
upon a board, as in Virginia and Carolina. Some 
writers tell us alſo, that beſides the dark complec- 
tioned Indians, there are ſome of a pure milk- 
white, without the leaſt tincture of red; having 
alſo the hair of their head and eye-brows white, and 
Ene, ſhort, milk-white down upon their * 
IE T he 
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The cruelties and ravages committed by Pedro - 
rias and others, who firſt reduced theſe provinces 
under the crown of Spain, almoſt exceed helief, 
Pedrorias and his ſucceſſors did not deſtroy leſs in 
Terra-Firma only, than eight hundred thouſand 
prope 3 and plundered the country of ſeveral mil- 
lions of gold. The governor and his officers, eve- 
ry day, invented new torments, to make-the Indians 
diſcover their gold; ſome they racked, others they 
burnt by inches, till they expired. in torments, 
Many thouſands were deſtroyed on the coaſt of 
New-Andaluſia, by being obliged to dive for pearls 
beyond their ſtrength. It was a common thing 4 


cut off the noſes of men and women in ſport, an 


give them to the dogs. They kept packs of great 
maſtiffs, on purpoſe to hunt and tear in pieces the 
Indians; and would often kill an Indian without 


any offence given, and lend a brother Spaniard a 


quarter of a man, as one would lend a neighbour a 


quarter of pork or mutton, to feed their dogs. 


The lgreateſt prince of the country, named Ba- 
gota, from whom the capital city was after wards 


called Santa Fe de Bagota, after he had brought in 


a prodigious quantity of gold, by diſpatching ex- 
preſſes to every part of his dominions, was ſo tory 
tured, to make him produce more, that he expired 


under the hands of his mercileſs perſecutors, 


* 
„ E N . 


Pero, formerly a powerful empire, extended 
from 60 to 81®, of weſt longitude, and from the 


equator to the 25%, of ſouth latitude, that is, near 
two thouſand miles from north to ſouth, and about 
five hundred, where broadeſt, from eaſt to weſt ; 
being bounded by Popayan on the north; by. the 
Cordillera des Andes, which ſeparate it from the 


country of the Amazons and Paraguay or La Plata, 


LTH on 
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on the eaſt;; by Chili, and La Plata, properly ſo 
called, on the ſouth ; and by the Pacific Ocean, or 
; South-Sea, on the weſt; but the province laſt 
deſcribed on the north; is now under the viceroy of 
Santa Fe de Bagota, and not of Peru; the latter, 
however, preſides over a vaſt extent of country; 
8 the reſt of Peru, Jucatan, Paraguay, and 
Ul, | | 7 7 
The coaſt of Peru, along the Pacific Ocean, is a 
high bold ſhore. About thirty miles within land, 
is a chain of mountains, called the Sierras; and 
beyond theſe, about eighty miles, are prodigious 
high mountains, called the Cordilleras des Andes, 
which, with the Sierras, run the whole length of 
South - America, upwards of three thouſand miles. 
The upper parts of them are always covered with 
ſnow, and the air is ſo pure and ſubtle that it is not 
fit for reſpiration; accordingly, there are no ani- 
mals upon them, wild or tame. It never rains in 
that part of the country which lies near the ſea - 
coaſt, unleſs within three or four degrees of the 
equator, which lie within the province of Quito; 
but the country is well watered by the rivers, 
which fall from the Andes into the South-Sea : 
theſe they tutn into their fields and gardens, and, 
by that means, have their vintage and harveſt at 
what time they pleaſe, this being the only country 
betwixt the tropics that affords wine. The wind 
' 'blows continually from the ſouth or ſouth-weſt, at 
ſea, near the coaſt. The weather is bright, when 
the ſun is in the northern ſigns, and hazy, when 
ſouth of the equator, though no rain falls. 
The land along the ſea-ſhore is a dry barren 
ſand, except in ſome few places. The Sierras are 
alſo barren hills; but the low grounds and vallies, 
at the bottom of them, are fruitful, producing al- 
moſt all manner of grain and fruits. This part of 
the country 1s the beſt inhabited, being not _ 
8 '$ e 
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the moſt fruitful, but the moſt temperate ; for the 
ſandy plains, near the ſea, are exceſſive hot. 
The Peruvian ſheep, called pacos or huancu, 
are of the bigneſs of a ſtag, and reſemble a camel. 
The body is covered with a coarſe kind of wool ; 
they are very tractable, and were formerly the £388 
only beaſts of burthen among the Indians. Their \ an 
Heſh is very good meat, and eſteemed as innocent by 
as a chicken, Their height is from four feet 
to four and a half. They generally carry an hun- 
dred- weight; and walk, holding their heads up, 
with wonderſul gravity and majeſty, and ſo regular 
a pace, that no beating will make them alter it. 
At night, it is impoſſible to make them move with 
their burthen ; they lie down till it is taken off, to 
go and graze. Their common food is a fort of 
graſs, ſomewhat like a ſmall ruſh, with which all 
the mountains are covered, Theſe ſheep eat little, 
and never drink; fo that they are very eaſily kept. 
IThs Spaniards uſe them in the mines, to carry the ore 
to the mills. The vicunnas are ſhaped much like 
the pacos, only they are ſmaller and lighter: The 
Spaniards call them Indian goats, becauſe they alſo 
reſemble that animal. Their wool is very fine, and 
much valued; beſides, the bezoar ſtone, which is 
ſaid to expel poiſon, and to perform many notable 
cures, is found in them. Their deer are much leſs 
than ours. They have not many wild beaſts; and 
ſuch as they have are not very fierce and dan- 
gerous. The cattle imported from Europe are 
vaſtly increaſed; and moſt of them run wild, and 
are hunted, like other game. The Peruvians had 
no tame fowl, but the nuana, ſomewhat reſenibling 
the duck, but much larger. 
Among their foreſt trees, the moſt valuable is 
the quinquina, ot Jeſuits bark, which grows in the 
mountains of Potoſi, and alſo in the province of 
Quito. It is about the ſize of a cherry tree, the 
3 | C 0-2 leaves 
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Jeaves round and indented, and bears à long red- 
_ diſh flower, from whence ariſes a pod, with a kernel 
like an almond ; but neither the kernel nor the 
fruit have the ſame virtues as the bark. In the 
plains of Truxillo there is a ſort of tree, which 
bears tmenty or thirty flowers, all of them different, 
and of divers colours, hanging together like a 
bunch of grapes. From a tree, called maguey, 
they get honey, vinegar, and drink. The ſtalks 
and leaves are not only good to eat, but may be 
wrought like hemp ; from them alſo they draw the 
thread called pica. The wood ſerves to cover 
houſes ; the prickles; or thorns, tor needles z and 
the Indians uſe the fruit inſtead of ſoap. Sarſapa- 
rilla, dragon's blood, ſome rhubarb, ramarinds, 
Camina oil, ſtorax, guaiacum, and ſeveral ſorts of 
gums and drugs; ananas, guavoes, patalas, bananas, 
and melons are produced here, beſides many other 
fruits and vegetables. They have likewiſe plenty 
of European corn, wine, and oil, with apples, pears, 
figs, &c. The caſſavi root they make bread of 
here, as in other parts of America. Moſt of the 
balſam that bears the name of Peru, and-proceeds 
from the trunk and branches of a little tree, comes 
from Mexico. 

Gold is found in every province of Peru, wel 
down from the mountains ; and there are plent 
ſilver mines, of which the richeſt are thoſe of * 
toſi, diſcovered in 1343. They conſiſt of ſolid 
rock; and the ore is ſo hard that they break it with 
hammers, and it ſplits as if it were flint. 

The quickſilver mines, near Lima, were not diſ- 
covered till 1367 and the Spaniards did not be- 
gin to refine. their ſilver with mercury at Potoſi, 
null. 1594. | 

All the natives of this empire now acknowledge 
themſelves ſubjects of Spain, and outwardly, at 
beat, make profeſſion of popery, though they ge- 


nerally 


/ 
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nerally retain a ſtrong inclination towards their an- 
tient idolatry. Not only thoſe that work in the 
mines, but all the reſt in general, are treated in the 
molt inſolent, brutiſh, and oppreſſive manner by 
the Spaniards, both clergy and Jaity ; only it is 
ſaid, the Jeſuits, before their ſuppreſſion, uſed them 
much more civilly than the reſt of their country- 
men, and, by that means, had a great aſcendency 
2 them, and were much loved and reſpected by 
them. | 5 

The native Peruvians are generally of a middling 
ſtature and olive complexion: their hair, as tha 
of all other people between the tropics, is always- 
black; moſt of them have their heads ſhaved, and 
the hair of their beards, and other parts of their 
bodies, is pulled up, from time to time, with tweez- 
ers, whenever any appears, except that on their 
eye-brows and eye-lids, at leaſt, ſuch was their 
practice, when the Spaniards firſt ſettled among 
them; but the manners of the greater part, with- 
out doubt, are much changed now, though, per- 
haps, not for the better.. EE 0b 
Their principal manufactures, at the above-m 
tioned period, were woollen and cotton cloths, 
which they wove, and dyed into all manner of co- 
lours; but no man was ſuffered to wear a garment, 
cap, or turbant, of different colours, but thoſe of 
the royal blood. The carpets on which they lay 
were made of the wool of their country ſheep, or the 
fine hair of their goats; and their hammocks of 
cotton, or net-work. They had little or no trade, 
either with foreigners, or with one another : every 
family having its plantation, and almoſt all necefſa- 
ries within itlelf, + _ | 8 HATED 
I Their carpenters had no other tools than hatchets, 
made of copper or flint; their ſtone- cutters no other 
tools than ſharp flints and pebbles ;z and pullies, 
and other engines, were entjrely unknown tothem; 
; „ yer, 
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and earth, whom they called Pacha-Camac, i. e. 
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yer, under all theſe diſadvantages, they raiſed ſtrong 


and magnificent edifices. Their needles were 


thorns, or fine bones, and their threads the ſine ws 
of animals, or the fibres of plants, ot of the bark 
of a certain tree; ſciſſars they had none; and their 
knives were flint, or copper : their combs were 


made of long thorns, ſer on each fide of a piece of 


cane, which ſerved for the back of the comb; and 


the razors they ſhaved their heads with were no 
better than ſharp flints ; in which operation the pa- 


tient ſuffered ſo much, that there was nothing the 


'Spaniards carried over more acceptable. to them, 


than the razors and ſciſſars: they had no looking- 
glaſſes; but, inſtead of them, the Peruvian ladies 
made uſe of a round plate of poliſhed braſs, or 
copper; and in this the natives of the Eaſt-Indies 
agree with them, having no other mirrors at this 
day than what they get of the Europeans. The 


| ſeveral nations were diſtinguiſhed by their head- 


dreſies ; ſome wearing a kind of turbant of cotton- 


linen, others a ſingle piece, others a kind of 


hats, and others caps in the form of a ſugar- 
ee... | 


Nothing ſtruck them more than the blackneſs 


of the negroe · ſlaves that the Spaniards brought 


with them; they could not believe it to be na- 
tural, having never ſeen a black in America; they 

deſired the Spaniards, therefore, to let them make 
experiment, and try if they could not waſh off the 
black paint, as they took it to be. | 


The Peruvians exceed moſt nations in the world 
in quickneſs of wit, and ſtrength of judgment. 


Such of them as have had the advantage of maſt- 


ers, ſince the arrival of the Spaniards, have general- 
ly made an extraordinary proficiency. When the 


Spaniards firſt appeared among them, they ac- 


knowledged one Almighty being, maker of heaven 
the 


— 


) 
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the ſoul of the univerſe; but they ſeldom erefted 


"Temple3; or offered ſacrifices to him. The next 


object of their adoration was the Sun, to which 


they offered ſacrifices of all ſorts of cattle, eſpecially 


lambs and fowls, corn, and even the beſt and 


| fineſt clothes, all which they burnt in the place of 


incenſe, rendering their thanks and praiſes to the 
Sun, for having ſuſtained and nouriſhed all thoſe 
things for the uſe and ſupport of mankind. They 


had alſo their drink-offerings, made of Indian corn 
ſteeped in water. 


All the prieſts of the Sun, chat officiated i in the 
city of Cuſco, were of the blood royal. Beſides 


the worſhip of the Sun, they paid ſome adoration 
to the images of ſeveral animals and vegetables, 


that had a place in their temple. 
They had four grand feſtivals annually, beſides 


thoſe they celebrated every moon. The firſt, cal- 


Cf 


led Raymi, was held in the month of June, im- 


mediately after the ſummer ſolſtice, with great 
pomp and ſolemnity, in honour of the Sun, and 


in commemoration of the firſt inca, Manca Capac, 
and Caya Mama-Ocla, his wife and ſiſter. 


It is evident, that they believed the foul ſurvived 
the body, by the ſncas conſtantly declaring that 
they ſhould go to reſt, or into a-ſtate of happineſs, 


provided for them by their God and father 55 | 
Sun, when they left this world. 
As to the Creolians here, though almoſt utter 
ſtrangers to true religion, they are ſaid to be ſuper- 

ſtitious even to a higher degree, than the Spaniards 


of Europe. They are very careful to ſay their roſary 


often every day, and to provide a religious habit, to 


die and be buried in; being perſuaded, that when "lad 
in alivery ſo much reſpected here below, they ſhall, 


without any difficulty, be admitted into heaven. 


They ſcarce know what it is. to pray to God, bur 


addreſs een "_ to the Virgin and the 


ſaints. 
They 
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The moſt beggarly and meaneſt of the Europe · 
ans become gentlemen, as ſoon as they find them- 
ſelves tranſported among the Indians, blacks, mu- 


| Jattoes, Meſtizoes &c. Any good or generous ac- 
tions performed by them are the effects of their 
vanity and imaginary nobility. 


The Creolians are ſaid to bear a great antipathy to 


| the native Spaniards, of which one reaſon is ſup- 


poſed to be, becauſe they ſee thoſe ſtrangers in 


poſſeſſion of the prime places of the ſtate. - In 
_ their outward behaviour they affect great gravity, 


like European Spaniards, to whom they are not in- 


ferior in wit and genius, acuteneſs, and underſtand- 
ing, but leſs active and hardy. 28 


Effeminacy and ſloth ſeem to be peculiar to 
the country, becauſe it is too good; for it is ob- 
ferved, that thoſe who have been bread to labour 
in Spain, grow idle here in a ſhort time, like the 
Creolians. They are ſober as to wine, but eat a 
great deal, andafter an indecent manner, ſometimes 


all out of the ſame Giſh, and without forks. 


In matters of love, the Creolians yield to no na- 
tion, freely ſacrificing to that paſſion, moſt of what 


they have; and though covetous upon all other 


occaſions, they are generous beyond meaſure to 
women. There is nothing ſcandalous here in. con- 
cubinage; nay, it is a ſort of diſgrace not to keep 
miſtreſs. It js even frequent enough to ſee married 


men forfake their wives, to adhere to mulattoes 
and blacks. Baſtards are as much regarded as the 


lawfully begotten, provided they are owned by 
the father; and there is no diſgrace inherent to 
en 23-5 FI 


be clergy, eſpecially the inferior fort, and 
the friars, if not much belied, exceed the laity in 


libertiniſm almoſt as much as they do in wealth, 
pride, and lazineſs. - The Jefuits are faid to have 
been richer here than in Mexico, in which their 
confiſcated eſtates and effects were computed to a- 
N mount 
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mount to the immenſe value of ſeventy-ſeven mil - 
lions of piaſters, or three hundred and eighty- five 
millions of French livres. = | Ps 

The Creolian women, though not ſhut up, as 
they are in Spain, yet ſeldom go abroad by day 
but at night, tis ſaid, they go a courting, and thoſe 
who are modeſteſt by day, are then the boldeſt, 
their faces being covered with their veils. They 
are, for the moſt part, ſprightly enough, and their 
complexion good, but not laſting. Thoſe propoſals, 
which a lover would not dare to make in another 
country, without the indignation of a modeſt 
woman, are ſo far from ſcaxfalizing here, that 
they are reckoned eſſential to gallantry : inſtead of 
taking offence at them, as indicating an ill opinion 
of their virtue, they return thanks, as for an honour 
done to them, 1 oa FOCI: 

Before the appointment of a viceroy at Santa Fe 
in new Granada, Peru contained the three audiences 
of Lima, or Los Reyes, Los Charcas, or La Plata, 
and Quito, but now only the two former, and not 
even the whole of theſe; for, according to Don 
Ulloa, the audience of Los Charcas comprehends 
Tucuman and Paraguay. PRES 

The audience of Lima, or Los Reyes is bounded 
on, the north by Quito; on the eaſt, by the Cordil- 
lera mountains; on the ſouth, by the audience of 
Los Charcas ; and, onthe weſt, by the Pacific Ocean, 
being about ſeven hundred and ſeventy miles in 
length, from ſouth to north, but of unequal breadth. 
The climate and ſoil are ſaid to vary greatly in this 
audience, eſpecially the former ; and that in the 
compaſs of a few miles, in which all the viciſſitudes 
of weather are ſometimes experienced in twenty- 
four hours. 5 : 

Lima, the capital not only of this audience but 
of all Peru, is ſituatẽd in a ſpacious and delightful 
valley, not far from the ſea, in the latitude of 122 2” 
31”. ſouth. A river of the ſame name waſhes the 


walls, 
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walls, over which there is, or was, a handſome itone 
bridge; for no longer ago than the year 1746, on the 
28th of October, a dreadful ſhock of an earthquake 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed this city in the ſpace of 
three minutes, burying in the ruins thoſe inhabi- 
rants, who, endeavouringto ſave their moſt precious 
moveables, had not made ſufficient haſte into the 
ſtreets and ſquares. At the ſame time, the ſea re- 
ceding to a conſiderable diſtance, returned with 
ſuch violence, that Callao, which was the port of 
Lima, and all the neighbouring country were laid 
under water; men, women and houſes being ſwept 
away with the torrent; nineteen veſſels out of twen- 
ty-three were ſunk, and the frigate, called St. Fir- 
min, was carried by the force of the waves to a 
great diſtance up the country. For the ſpace of 
tour months the concuſſions continued, with ſhore 
intervals, and many of them were as violent as the 
firſt, ſo that before the twenty-fourth of the follow- 
ing year, no leſs than four hundred and fifty ſhocks 
Had been felt, ſome of them no leſs dreadful than the 
firſt, Above twelve thouſand lives periſhed in theruins 
of their own effects and property. It is probable it hath 
now, in a great meaſure, recovered its former ſplen- 
dor; but how far, we cannot poſitively ſay. . Howe- 
ver, it is ſtil] the capital and great emporium of Peru, 
and the reſidence of the viceroy, whoſe government 
is triennial ; though at the expiration > that term, 
the ſovereign may renew his commiſſion. 'He en- 
Joys all the pomp and prerogatives of royalty. All 
officers are appointed, and places filled up by him. 
For the ſecurity of his perſon, he has two corps of 
guards, one of horſe and the other of halbardiers. 
The horſe guards conſiſt of one hundred and ſixty, 
under the command of a captain and lieutenant: 
their uniforms are blue, laced with ſilver. The hal- 
bardiers, in number fifty, are clad in crimſon-velvet 
 waiſtcoats, deeply laced with gold, and do duty 
in rooms leading to the royal audience _— 
| r eſides 
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Beſides theſe, there is another guard within the 
palace, of a hundred men, being a detachment from 
the garriſon of Callao. All are occaſionally em- 
ployed in executing the orders of the viceroy, and 
enforcing the decrees of the tribunals, after they 
have received the royal aſſent; for ſuch the con- 
currence of the viceroy is eſteemed, who, beſides 
aſſiſting at the courts of juſtice, and councils, 
gives daily audience to all degrees of NN The 
upreme tribunal at Lima, called audienca, is held 
in the viceroy's palace, and conſiſts of eight auditors, 
and a fiſcal, for civil affairs. Here is allo a chamber 
of accounts, a board of treaſury, a court for the 
effects of perſons dying inteſtate, and without law- 
ful heirs, a council of commerce, and a tribunal 
of the inquiſition, many convents, chapels and 
hoſpitals, with an univerſity, in which are profeſſors 
of the ſeveral ſciences, and three ſubordinate col- 
leges. The inhabitants of this city, as of all the 
others in Spaniſh America, conſiſt of Spaniards, 
Meſtizoes, Mulattoes, Indians, and Negroes. The 
Spaniſh families were very numerous ; there having 
been no fewer, at a moderate computation, before 
the earthquake, than eighteen thouſand whites 
in this capital, a third or fourth part of whom 

conſiſted of the chief nobility in Peru. The great 

kept coaches and calaſhes, and chaiſes were, ſo 
common, that no family of any note was without 
one. The number of mules and camels was com- 
puted at eight. thouſand, whence we may judge 
of the populouſneſs of the city, and the -opu- 
lence of the inhabitants, who were reckoned, to a- 
mount to ſeventy thouſand, including all degrees; 
and to expend in rich ſilks, laces, pearls, and jewels, 


above a million ſterling annually, If Lima was 


hot ſubject to earthquakes, it would be one of the 
moſt deſirable places of abode in the world; but, 
unhappily, the interval between theſe is never of a 
length ſufficient to obliterate the dag of 

em: 
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them: however, though frequent and ſudden, they 
never fail to give a ſhort warning of their approach 
by a rumbling noiſe in the bowels of the earth, 
which is inſtantly followed by diſmal howlings of 
the dogs. The beaſts of burthen too, which hap. 
pe to be paſſing the ſtreets, ſtop, and by a natural 
nſtin& throw open their legs, the better to ſecure 
themſelves from falling. Lima is not only the capi- 
tal of Peru and the ſeat of the government, but the 
centre of all the trade carried on throughout South. . 
America, diſtributing through theprovinces the va- 
rious products and manufactures, both of Aſia and 
Europe, and receiving in return the ſuperfluities of 
each, to be ſent either to Europe, or to other cities 
and towns on the continent: in particular, all the 
wealth of the ſouthern provinces, being brought 
to Lima, is embarked on board the fleet, which fails 
from Callao to Panama, about the time that the 
alleons arrive from Europe. The proprietors of 
the treaſure tranſmit it to the merchants of Lima, 
who traffic at the fair with this and their own 
ſtock. The fame fleet, in returning, touches at 
Paita, where the European merchandizes of va- 
lue, purchaſed at Porto-Bello- fair, are landed, in 
order to avoid the delay and danger of failing to 
Callao, and ſent on droves of mules to Lima; 

but thoſe of leſs value are carried thither by ſea, 
Callao, the port of Lima, lies ſix miles weſt of 
it. The Spaniards have no harbour to compare 
with this in the South-Sea, for beauty, conveni- 
ence, and ſecurity; the largeſt veſſels may lie with 
perfect ſafety in the road of Callao, the water being 
extremely deep, and the port ſcreened from the 
winds by the iſland'of St. Laurence, which alſo 
breaks the ſurges rolling from the ſouth-weſt. 
Before the laft earthquake, neither the garriſon nor 
fortifications were conſiderable ; and the inhabitants 
did not exceed four or five hundred, We may 
. judge of the importance of this harbour, from what 
6 We 


FF 
we have ſaid of the commerce of Lima. Two 
flotas annually fail from hence; one for Arica, near 
Potoſi, about the end of February, which, having 
received the filver on board, returns in the month 
of March; the other for Panama, in the beginning 
of May, with all the treaſures and merchan be of 
Potoſi, Chili, and Peru: thoſe of Chili are brought 
by the Valparaiſo fleet. Beſides theſe fleets, two 


| ſhips fail annually for Acapulco, freighted with 


gold and filver ; and the commodities they bring 


back are lodged in magazines here, and retailed to 


all the ſouthern provinces of America, _ 

The other places of any note in this audience are, 
Cuſco, Ariquiba, Guamanga, Truxillo, Guamcha- 
co, and Sangallo. EEE 


_ - Cuſco, the capital of the empire of Peru before 


the arrival of the Spaniards, and the ſeat of the In- 
cas, ſtands above three hundred and twenty-ſix + 
miles from Lima towards the caſt. It was then 
very large, magnificent, and populous. Here ſtood 
the famous Temple of the Sun, which was called. 


Curiachanchi, and contained immenſe riches. The 


incas reſided in a part of the citadel, the walls of 
which were incruſted with gold and ſilver, and the 
whole fortreſs was built of ſtones, ſo long that ſe · 
veral oxen could hardly draw one of them, X 
Cuſco is ſtill a conſiderable town, containing 
about fifteen or ſixteen thouſand Spaniards, Creo- 
ans, and Indians. The air is ſaid to be very pure 
and wholeſome, and the neighbouring country very 
pleaſant and fruitful. Here are ſome manufaCtures 
of bays and cotton cloth, and leather; and in the 
adjacent mountains are gold and ſilver mines. 
Arequiba ſtands about one hundred Jeagues to 
the fouth of Lima, in the valley of Quiloa, on a 
fine river, by which it has a communication with 
the ſea, diſtant about twenty leagues. . It is one of 
the-moſt beautiful and pleaſant towns in _—_ 
| | an 
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and enjoys a good air; but is very ſubject to earth- 


quakes. A part of the ſilver of Potoſi and Los 


Charcas is brought hither to be ſent to Callao. 


_ Guamanga is a pretty large town, one hundred 
and eighty miles from Lima towards the caſt. 
Here is the ſee of a biſhop, and an univerſity, 


with profeſſors of divinity, philoſophy, and law. 


The trade of this town conſiſts chiefly in gilt 
leather, a ſpecies of pavilions for beds, confecti- 


onary paſtes, marmalades, jellies, preſerved quin - 


ces, and other articles of luxury. The air is ſaid 


to be very fine and ſerene. 


Truxillo is one of the principal cities of Peru, 


ſtanding two hundred and fifty miles from Lima 


towards the'north-weſt, and about half a league 
from the ſea, in a ſandy ſoil. The houſes are all 
low, on account of the frequent earthquakes, with 


which all the ſea coaſt is viſited. The inhabitants 
carry on a prodigious trade in wine, brandy, ſugar, 


flax, and marmalade. Guamchaco is a ſmall port, 
two oh. va from Truxillo, but neither ſafe nor 
commodious. Ping fo 7 

Sangallo is another ſca- port, about twenty-ſix 
leagues to the ſouthward of Lima, which carries 
on ſome trade. „ 

The audience of Los Charcas, or La Plata, is 
equal in the extent of its juriſdiction to that of 
Lima; but many parts of it is over-run with fo: 
reſts and vaſt deſerts. It is bounded. by the au- 
dience of Lima on the north ; by Paraguay on 
the eaſt; by Chili and Tucuman on the ſouth ; 


and by the Pacific Ocean on the weſt, extending 


from 25 to 179. 10', ſouth latitude, that is five 
hundred and ſeyenty miles in a ſtrait line; but 
taking in the windings of the coaſt, above ſix hun- 
dred miles; and from eaſt to weſt, where broad - 
eſt, about four hundred miles. | ; * 
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Ihe climate is various, the coaſts being inſuf · 
ferably hot, while the inland parts are rather upon 
the other extreme. Dine 
__ The foil is, generally ſpeaking, fruitful, eſpe- 
cially in vallies among the mountains, in the in- 
land parts, moſt f which are well watered. The 
principal commodities of the country are ſilver, 
e N called Jamaica pepper, 
which produces to the inhabitants a neat return of 
fix hundred thouſand pieces of eight annually. 
Throughout the whole extent of the audience are 
exceeding rich mines, Tome near the coaſt, and 
others in the inland parts. ” ane 
The principal towns in this audience are La 
Plata, Potoſi, La Paz, Atacoma, Arica, Ylo, and 
'Sants Criz dela Sierra. 
L Plata, the capital, which had its name from 
the mines in its neighbourhood, ſtands about two 
hundred and fifty miles from the neareſt ſea- coaſt 
to the eaſt, and ſeven hundred and eighty from 
Lima, towards the ſouth-eaſt. The inhabitants, 
including Indians, are ſaid to exceed fourteen thou- 
ſand. Here is the ſeat of the governor of the 
province, of the archbiſhop, an univerſity, and 
court of inquiſition, ſubordinate to that of Lima; 
but there is a great ſcarcity of water. 
Potoſi, fo famous on account of the rich ſilver 
mines in its neighbourhood, ſtands about ſixty 
miles from La Plata to the ſouth-eaſt. |, The Spa- 
njards and Creolians here are poſſeſſed of immenſe 
riches. All their cloaths are of gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs, and their kitchen furniture and plates of 
filver, which is not to be wondered at in a country 
where that metal is as common as copper and iron 
are elſewhere. They have great froſts and ſnows 
here in May, June, and July; and the neighbour- 
ing country is barren and uncouth, ye the 
mountains, that contain the mines. The town is 
Vol. VIII. D d ſaid 
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| 0 to be near two leagues in compaſs, and con- 
equently the largeſt in Peru. There arg four 
Spalier of filver, befides other ſmaller ones. 
Noihftanding the N of che country, the 
town is well Yrovided with every nece ffary,. ſome 
vinces ſending the beſt of rheir grain and fruit, 
others their cattſe, and others their 153 
Thoſe who trade in Eutopean commodities, re- 
fort to Potoſi, as to a market, "where they are ſurg 
of converting their merchandize n er 
Another ſpecics of commerce, carried on 
of people called Aviadore 5 in e aging 
coin, towards Paying" #79 3 ry expences o 
the workmen, for ingo ts and pinnos. As for, the 
| _ of: ERTvet” i it is help engroſſed by the 
houph the mines do not wel a fourth 
pa art * what they did formerly, t from the 
Wealch of the gallebns, and the number of wed 
and bars of Ger on board, we may. e that 
the treaſure" extracted at this day is very conſide- 
rable, and world be more T6, were the Shards 
as fkilful in metallurgy as ſome other | nations. 
From the year 1545, when the mines were firſt 
diſcovered, ' to 1574, the king 8 fifth 8 ſaid to 
Have ambunted to ſeventysfix millions of f pelos, or 
Pieces of eight. 
Tie diſcovery of the mines i 18 faid to have, been 
-owing to the following accident: An Indian, 0 called 
Nabe 5 rfuing ſome wild 1 85 up the moun- 
tains, and coming to a nec pl lace, laid hold of a 
ſarub to afſiſt his aſcent, which y rips to, his 
ht, came up by the N hag claſed. a 
| rod Ke fler. At the ſame time ky obſerved 
| — of the metal in the 90 8 s A 
MS to the roots of the plant. 
fruits of his diſcovery, the Ian. Abe Nh 5 
| Porcs, out twenty miles from Potoſi, * 
1 the e ay . iſo it, ſe⸗ 
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ping, whe 7 his ſtock Was: :exhaufted;..2p 
mountain er a new ſupply. In courſo * Kring 
an mtitnate' friend 17775 obſerving che extraors 
ditiy: change in his circumſtances, was deſirous | 
of knowing the cauſe z and urging bim cloſti? 

upon this head,; obtained an ample diſcovery of 1 
the Whole ſecret. For ſome time they maintained an 
a Kind of partnerſhip; but . Hualpa refuling to | 

_ diſcloſe his method of purifying the metal, fo of 
fended his comrade, that he immediately revealed 
the whole to his maſter nen A Spaniard, who. 
lived” at Porco. COT: 

Beſides the ſilver mines near potoli. there and. 
any. others in the audience, ne towards 

There are alſo ſome of gold. 

A Paz is a conſiderable wow, ſituated near the A 
ſpting-head of a river, about two hundred and 
twenty miles from La Plata to the north-weſt 
and one hundred and-twenty-five from the ſea-coaft 
to the eaſt. The mountains of the adjacent coun- 
try are aid to abound in gold, and the plains and 
vallies iti grain, fruit trees, and fields of mais 
About thirty miles to the north-weſt of this town 
lies the/lake of Titicaca, which is ſaid to be eighty, 
miles in citeumference; and to have a communi- 
cation With the lake of Paria, diſtant above one 
ales 2ndtwenry miles to the ſouth, and Imott 
as ge. | 
Atacome:is « ſmall place, forty Jeagues 89 50 
country from Cobya, a village on I coaſt, wv 
there is a ſmall ereck or harbour. Atacoma 190 
name to à deſert of great extent, and very wi 
a0. hdecus, lying between it and Copispo in Chili. 

Kr - Arica' ſtands on the ſea· coaſt, near three ur They 

miles from Porofi, and has 'a good harbour, but 

contaitis only about one hundred and fifty. families, #4 

Formerly moſt of the ſilver of Potoſi was ſhipped = 

e W 3 | | 
2 | | 
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24 ſafeſt, though moſt expenſive conveyance, 
Ag i, or Guinea pepper, is much coltivated near 
hr ton. 

Ylo is a ſmall port, at the mouth of a river, i in 
the 18th degree of ſouth lat. 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, or the Holy Crofs of 
the Mountain, is the capital of a little province, 
ſituated about fiſty- five mes! from La Plata to 

the north eaſt. 

The coaſt of Peru, in South Amarics:: was fr 
diſcovered. by ſome ſhips ſent from Panama, 'by 
Vaſco Numes de Bilboa, in the year 1514. They 

returned to him with an account of the riches that 

country afforded: but Vaſco being recalled ſoon 
after, and put to death, it was no more thought 
of, till Francis Pizarro, after taking a view of it 
himſelf, went over to Spain, and procured a com-. 
miſſion from the Emperor Charles V. to impower 


him, and two other adventurers,. to make a con- 


queſt of it, and ſhare the profits; whereupon 
Pizarro raiſed a body of forces, and er fail for 
America, where he arrived in 1330, at. Nombre 
ge Dios in Terra - Firma. Having marched his forces 
over land to Panama, he embarked them khete 
again, and landing in Peru, found the Peruvi- 
ans engaged in a civil war, one party defending 
their awful Prince, and the other headed: v7 an 
uſurper, or. pretender to his throne. _ 
_  v. Pizarro, joining the malecontents, made * 
N ſelf maſter. of a town called Tumbez; Where he 
found a prodigious treaſure; after that he fell up- 
on the emperor, or inca, though he had ſent him 
an embaſſy, offering to ſubmit himſelf and his 
country to the dominion of the Spaniards, 'defeat- 
ed him, made him priſoner, and not long after put 


him to death. Then Pizarro having received 2 


_ reinforcement from Spain ' under - Almagro, an- 
ler of the adventurers, marched to Cuſco, ar 
| 2 capitah 
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of Petru; on the 2 öth 5 June, 1540 5 but Vaccz 
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capital, which he took poſſeſſion of in October, 
1352 and on the 6th of January, 1533, he laid 
U e e ee rotnd 

The emperor Charles V. being informed of theſe 
conqueſts, granted Pizarro the viceroyſhip of all that 
r 3 


part of Per, extending from the equator four hun- 


dred leagues to the fouthward; and to Almagro he 
t all the oY two hundred leagues farther 
ou Alm 


kk? Wheteupon Altagro marched 15 the ſouth. 
ward, and invaded Chili, after he had, with great 


difficulty, paſſed the Andes, on which he loft 


moſt of his men. Having made ſome progteſs in 


3 of Chili, upon hearing that Pizarro 
| had made his brother governor of Coſco, and in- 
tended to diſpute his right to that capital, he re- 


turned to Peru, over the deſert by the ſca-ſide, 


which extended two hungred leagues, by which 


march his men ſuffered as much by the hear and 
want of water, as they had done in the moun- 
taing by the cold: however, he at length arrived” 
at Cuſco, and made Ferdinando Pizarro, the go- 
vernor, priſoner. Thus began a civil war between 
Almagro and Francis Pizarro, which continued 

ſome time with various fucceſs ; but ar length Al- 
magto was defeated,” taken priſdner; and put to 
i tn D ct nur annngr 
Ad now the viceroy Pizarro being ſolely poſ- 


ſeſſed of the empire of Peru, extended his con- 
queſts farther ſouth, ſending the famous Baldivia to 


penetrate farther into Chili; and about the ſame 
time” diſcovered the filver mines of La Plata and 
MEATH 139 200-41 4403-33204 7 


Potoſi. 


lu the mean time the viceroy continuing to op- 
preſs the Almagrians, young Almagro, the natu- 


ral ſon of the conqueror, formed a (party againſt 


* 
? 


him, and killed him in his palace at Lima: "after, 
which the young Almagro was proclaĩmed viceroy 
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de Ciftra, à new vyicer, , arriving from Europe, 
defeated Almagto, took him Priſoner, 1 de- 
headed him. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, afterwards uſurping i 8 o- 
vernment, was defeated and put 80 th by Ga 
the greſident of Lima, anno 1548. This tafi inſurrec- 
tion being ſuppreſſed, ſeveral commanders were ſent 


upon new.canqueſts, and particularly eig 0 


eadeavour to compleat the conqueſt of .C 211 Ac» 


ingly Baldivia utered u 725 e es in 1 | 
280 in 


and founded the 8 city oh 
He afterwards built the towp of een ag e. 
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year To PEAS not che it. 5 — yrar | 
20, Sir borough was ng 
le 1 to take a view of the coaſt of Chili; 
hut on the report be made of his voyage, it was 
not thought adviſeable to attempt to make any 
f . There is a cluſter of iſlands 
called the Gallipagos, lying four hundged rouſes 
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According to Ulloa, the audience of Los Char- 
cas comprehends alſo the province of Tucuman, 
vith Paraguay. | | ; 
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though the Spatiards 2775 only à few cities, 
in the extenſive province of Tucumap, they have 
nevertheleſs the dominion of the whole. Ulloa ex- 
preſly calls it a govetnment within the juriſdiction 
of Los Charcas; but neither he, nor any other 
writer, aſcettains its exact limits, or deſcribes the 
Ne Rate any degree of accuracy. It lies to 
the weltwafd” of Paraguay, and ſouth of the river 
of Plate; but where it begins or ends we cannot 
precifely determine. According to the lateſt Seo, 
praphers, it does not extend beyond the 379. of 
h latitude. Ulloa ſays it reaches from north 


% % 


to ſouth, above one hundred leagues. The cities 
fefſed by the Spaniards, are St. Jago del Eftero, 
called from a river on whieh it is firuated, whoſe © 
inundations greatly contribute to fertilize the adja- 
cent land, St. d iguel del Tucuman, Neuſtra Senno- 
ra de Taldvata, Cordova de la Nueva, Andaluſia, 
Rioja, and ee , of San Salvador. The two * 
firſt ot theſe are the moſt conſiderable; the two laſt 
are ſtall, and built without order or ſymmetry, 
The chief defign of the court of Madrid in maintain⸗- 
ing ſettlements here, is to ſecure a communication 
between the colonies on the South and North Seas; 
for the eommodities of the country of themſelves 
would” hardly teimburſe the expence of keeping 
carriſons : rhey conſiſt chiefly in honey, wax, ſugar, - 
vine, cotton, woollen ſtuffs manufactured by the 
natives; and mules, much admired for their 
5 + and - agility, on which account, great 
numbers of them are exported to the other pra- 
vinces of South America. 
OR OI? Dd4 PARA- 
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* It Paraguay, or La Plata, is bounded by the 
country of the. Amazons on the north; by Bra- 
zil on the eaſt; by Patagonia on the ſouth; and 
by Peru and Chili on the weſt ; extending, it is 
aid, fifteen hundred miles in le gth, from north to 
ſouch, and almoſt as much in breadth. It takes 
the names of Paraguay and La Plata, from the 
very rich and fruitful, producing plenty of wheat, 
and other European grain, rice, Indian corn, ſugar- 
Canes, ſome vines, and whole woods of peaches, 
almonds, figs, &c. together with cotton, indigo, 
pimento, ipecacuanha, a great variety of other drugs 
and herbs; among which is that called Paraguay, 
Which probably gives name to the river, and is an 
excellent emetic, uſed not only by the Indians, but 
by the. Spaniards and Portugueſe, all over Peru, 
Chili, and Brazil. As this is the only country 
where it is produced, the demand for it 1s ſo great, 
that it would ſuffice alone to form a very flouriſh- 
ing trade, were there no other article of commerce; 

. but, beſides the abovementioned, here are alſo vaſt 
| herds of cattle, with horſes, mules, ſheep, and goats, 
hogs wild and tame, and plenty of fiſh, fowls, and 

. veniſon. The Portugueſe and Spaniards kill great 
numbers of the cattle merely for their hides and 
callow. There is @ kind af boars, whoſe navel is 

_ faid to grow upon their backs, and whoſe fleſh is 
not only yery. wholeſome and nouriſhing, but of a 
moſt delicate taſte. Of wild . beaſts, here are ba- 
boons very tall and ſtrong, lions, tygers, leopards, 
foxes &c. ſome of the de of a 
monſtrous fize, namely twenty or thirty feet in 
length, and ſeyeral feet raund,. The rivers breed 
great numbers of alligators. and crochdiles, which 
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are. ey to be harmleſs, and very good to eat, 
eſpecially roaſted, : Mines not only of iron and cop- 
per, but of gold, ſilver, and the fineſt amethyſts, 
| we are told; have been diſcovered in this country; 
by whether any of them are wrought, we eannot 


ains, extending owe: hundred mules, with ve 
little wood upon them, and ſcarce a hill to be ſeen; 
but in that part of the country which lies to the 
_ caſt-of. the river, and is divided from Brazil by a 
ridge of mountains, where the Jeſuits are ſaid to 
have erected a tem nous and ſpiritual monarchy, 


55 10 che welt of the great river Paraguay, are vaſt 


there is a, variety of hills and valleys, woods, and 
g plains: this part of the country is alſo well culti- 
d vated, Whether the Jeſuits ſtill maintain their 
: . authority nde ſince their expulſion from the domi- 
n pions of Spain. and Portugal, we cannot poſitively | 
t 1 But this much is certain, that, before that 
, ned, the 2. not only refuſed to ſubmit to the 
Y pine ch of thoſe powers, but even oppoſed their 
t. Kbps in the field; which, among other cauſes, 
1- - muſt. undoubtedly have contribured not a little to 
3 1 their expulſon. 

lt +, The chief river of this country 18 the Paraguay, 
85 from which jt takes its name; and which, after 
id 2675 iquing from the Laguna de Los Xarayes, in 159, 
at . Touth latitude, it runs through it from north to 
nd fourth, and is joined by ſeveral other rivets. A- 
is bout the 2855 it is joined by the Paranas, and 
15 about the 30. by the Oragun, a large river, 
fa and, near Buenos Ayres, by the river of Plate, 
pa- . which riſes in Peru, 2, of ter its junction gives 
ds, name to the river, till it falls ind the Atlantic 
f a Ocean, fifty leagues below Buenos Ayres: There 
in re alſo many lakes in Paraguay, the chief of which 
eed > are the Xaraya, Caracoraes, and Venoras, 

ich The climate of Paraguay is very little different 


are Wl from that of Spain; and the diſtinctions Tg 
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the ſeaſons much the fame, In winter, indeed, 
violent tempeſts of wind and rain are very frequent, 
aclomipanied with ſuch dreadful -claps of thunder 
and lightning, as fill the inhabitants,” rhodgh'afed 
to them; "with<terror and confternation;” In ſurn- 
mer, the exceſſive heats are mitigated by gentle 
breezes, which conſtantly begin at eight or nine 
in the thorning. In ſhorr, for the enjoytment 
ol life, eſpecially with regatdk to rbe ſalubtity of 
rhe Air, a finer country cannot be inagined. 
The following extracts from Charſevdix's Hiſtory 
of this country, will not, we prefume, be un- 
acceptable to Gur teadets. oo 1 2 vin tae by k Ny oP 
Aſmoſt every foreft of this country abounds with 
bees, which make their hives in the hollow of 
trees. There att hete ten different Ipretes of theſe 
uſeful inſects. That moſt eſteemed for the white- 
neſd of its wax, and the-delicacy of its honey, is 
called opemus, but is very ſcarce. The cotton- 
ttee is à native of the country, and grows in 
thickers, as in Loulfiana. The Spaniards ſow 
and uſe hemp in pretty large quantities. 
Beides maiz, manior, ' and potatoes, Which 
thrive very well in ſeveral places, and in which 
the food of thoſe Indians who cultivate the eartn 
chiefly conſiſts, there are in this country many 
fruits and ſimples not known in Europe. In par- 
ticular, there are ſome fruits, of which the Spani- 
ards make excellent ſweetmeats. Some have plant». 
ed vines, which” do not thrive equally well in every 
diſtrict. Wheat has been fown in ſome places; 
but it is ſeldom made uſe of but for cakes, and 
other things ot that kind. There ate every where 
venomous derbe, with which ſome Indians poiſol 
their arrows; but the antidotes are equally com- 
mon; and among others, the herb called Sparrows 
herb, which” forms pretty large buſhes, and was 
diſcovered, and obtained its name, in the following 
| manner. n: +1 45+ 7 3-4 12 * l TOE 
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Amore che different kinds f parrons, found. it 
theſe mg the moſt. of which, are. of the ſiz 1200 
k- bi ty there is a very pretty one called 
W eee ittle creature is very fond of the 
fleſh of 33 Se whom, for. this, realon, he 
waggs 2, continual war. As ſoon,. therefore, as he. 
ſpies c one of theſe ral he whips, hips, his head. under 
his wing and gathers himſelf up into ene gy, 
without the leaſt a ppearance. of, ife or mation 
does not, — cover his eyes o entirely, , U 
that he may pecp through, che feathers of his Ming, 
and obſeryg the moticns of ie eee d. he. 
15 to 5 without flirrings until he finds 


0 AI at it; . ripe im- 
5 returns e beg: t with, another 
enn wa Fi anus 9 155 w finds bim. 


1 punte-ap ie e work 
upon. BY the carcaſe, and concludes che fealt . 
doſe of. his antiqote. . | 
"Thos are few countries which breed ſo great a 
number, and ſo many different ſpecies, of ſerpents 
and ſuch other reptiles; but there are a great many, 
of them. no way poiſonous, ar whoſe poiſon is any 
way dangerous. The Indians know theſe innocent 
though Trightfol reptiles, take them up alive in 
their hands, and make girdles. of them, warns 
any bad conſequence, There are ſome of 
creatures twenty-two feet long, and proportionably . 
thick, that.ſwallow. whole tags, if we may believe 
the Spagiards, who aſſure us they have been eye- 
witneſſes to their feats this way. The Indians ſay, 
that theſe. monſters engender at the- mouth, ye 


— — — 
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5 though the ſides of their moth 


. which climb up the trees to diſcover t 
and from thence dart upon it when within reach, 
| ſqueeze it ſo tight that it cannot tir, arid then de- 
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into the world 


$, after which the 
| noeſt devours the weakeſt, "Ang wete it not 


the young ones tear theit way 


for this diſpoſition of Providence, Father Anthony 


Ruiz de Montoya, who ſeems to credit this account, 
| fas" that it would be impoſſible to ſtir out of 
_ doors, without | meeting with theſe terribſe animals. 
E el are e 1555 are . 
ich lay ve rge eggs, an ſe In- 

eden Ge ge 8 c F. Ay #4, kd 
. he rattle-ſnake, ſo cominod i in ſeveral. provinces 


| 2 e do where more fo in iD Pa- 


W t bas been qbſer ved in this country, that 
1 reptile ſuffers reatly Wits"? its gums are too 
much Itendeg with venom ; and thay td get rid 
f thix venom, it falls upon every ching in its way 
with two crooked fangs, pretty Jarge ar their roots, 


| bot termiaating! in a point, and, by means of a hol- 
low m'thele fangs, pours into the wound it makes: 
all the humour hat. tormented it. The effects of 


che bite of this and many other kinds of ſerpents 
is very | ſudden; ſometimes the blood his" x vio- 


lently at the eyes, noſe, ears, gums, and roots of 


the nails; but there are antidotes to be found every 
where againft this poiſon. The moſt ſucceſsful 


3 are, a ſtone to which they have given the name of 
St. Paul, bezoard, and a poultice of chewed gar- 
nick. T be very bead of the animal, and its hver, 

1 which is likewiſe eaten to purify the 'bload, are 
_ equal] efficacious, | The ſureſt method © however, 
is to bait 


in by making an incißon directly in the 
part t that has been ſtung, and then apply brimſtone 


dd it z nay, this drug alone has been often found to 
£ make 4 perfect cure. 


There are here, likewiſe, We mf ſerpents, 
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Your it alive at their leiſure; | But when they have 
eat up whole carcaſes, they become ſo heavy that 
Fenner, a1 add. » £35 ; ; 
they cannot move; and, as they have not ſome. 
times a. ſufficient degree of natural heat to digeſt 
ſuch enormous_ meals, would inevitably become 
the victims of their own voracity, did not natu 
ſuggeſt to them a remedy, "which reaſon certainly 
would never permit them to employ. On this/oc- 
caſion, the monſter turns up his belly to the ſun, 
wboſe heat makes it purrify ; the worms then breed 
in it, and the birds coming to their aſſiſtance, feed 
upon a, ſuperfluity, which otherwiſe would moſt 
certainly Kill him: the patient takes care not to let ö 

| the birds go too great lengths, and, in a ſhort time 1 
after this extraordinary operation, finds himſelf as 
well as ever. But it often happens, they ſay, that 
the ſkin of the ſerpent cloſes upon the branches ß | 
trees, upon which he has been in too great haſte to 10 
Ration bimgelt this is a ſcrape, out of which he j 
muſt find it a much more difficult mutter 10 extr- 

Cate himſelf than the forme rt. 

© Many of theſe reptiles live upon fiſh ; and Fa- 

. ther Montoya, from, whom I haye taken almoſt all 

theſe particulars, informs us, that he happened one : 
day to eſpʒ a huge e was as pig; 

a Calf's, fiſhing on the banks of a river. The det 

thing that the monſter did was 10 diſchatge by its 
mouth a great quantity of foam into the riwer; be 

then thr his head into the water, and kept it very 

e BY: 4 great many ſmall fiſhes, attracted by 


"4 


the foam, had gathered about it; when, ſuddenly 
opening his jaws, he laid about him, and ſwallowed 
the lh in great numbers. Another time, the ſame 
author aſſüres us, he ſaw, an Indian, of the talleſt 
ſtature, who happened to be fiſhing up to his mid: 
dle in water, ſwallowed alive by 4 4 ſnake, 


n 


Vbich the next day vomited his Prey aſhace, quite 
Whole,” All to the bones, Which were cruſhed to 
9 | pieces, 


bi bt 
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ces, as had been bruiſed. between two 
Fee ty. monſtrous ſpecies of -reptiles 


Hever" quit che water ; and in the rapids, 5 
are ae ea common in the Parana, they Are oftt 
ſeen fwimining” with a Huge tail, and their h 
which is likewiſe very Kite, 1 17 7555 coy 
duns fay, that: "ek engendet in che ſame manner 
as land” animal A oli the. males often ny 
wg 28 ir 4 7 Ae monkeys do in 
countries, © One thing, however, is certain, and 
that" is, that Father B was one day called 
80 hear the confeſſion. of an Indian woman, 
while ſhe was waſhing ſome linen on the 
banks "of à river, one of theſe animals attacked, 
and, as ſhe ſaid, offered violence to her, The miſe 
flonaty found her ſtretched upon the 9 0 mow! 
the ſaid the thing had happened; -the told him, ; 
« She was ſure the had but a few minytes to . 35 
and, in Fat, expired almoſt as ſoon as. the bad 
finiſhed her confeſſion. - 15 l 
was firft diſcovered by Sebaſtian Gar 
boto, who paſſed from Rio de la Plata, in 1526 t 
the river Parana, in ſmall barks, and thence entered 
the river called Paraguay. Don Pedro de Men: 
_ doza, the firſt governor of ede are eng 
Juan de Ayolos à commiſſion, and a body of f. 
to complete the reduction of it; but! it wWas the ng 4 
ſuits who firft brought a conſiderable part of] it in- 
to actual obedience. Soon after Juls de Sobras 
had founded the city called Nueſtra Senora de la 
Aſſumption, a few Jeſuits went to Paraguay, pro: 
pate o called, and converted about fifty Indian 
nilies 3 who ſoon induced many others to follaw | 
their example, on account of the peace and tran» - 
qu ity ITC on under. ty irection of the 
athers. difdained to ſubmit to the 
arms of 1 Puget: and an þ Bas the Jer 
7 We by Tearning their Hnghage, © 8 l 
their 


CE #7 


their manners, cultivating their minds, and ine 


among them, and made numerous converts, till at 


lat; by ſteadily purſuing the ſame artful meaſures, 
ae dee of Power kind dhe 


the fathers, living in an obedience and awe barder- 
ing Upon ad 


perils on the, banks of the rivers Paraguay and. 
rand, not exceediag the diſtance of thirty miles 
trom each other: in each of theſe there was a le- 
ſoit; ſupreme in all cauſes, civil, military, and ,ec- 
cleſiaſtic, ho might be regarded as a petty prince, 
9 only with the ſway of à ſovéreign, 
Dur with the influence arid reputation of an oracle. 
He. nominated the chiefs in all the different de- 
partments; the cacique held of him; the general 
received his commiſſion and inſtructions from bim; 
and all his deciſions were without appeal. The 
ſame reverend father who preſided over the civil 
economy, aſſiſted by two others, performed allo 
alt the duties of a pariſh-prieſt , catechiſing the In- 
dians, ſaying mals, S*hordcgs MArT)INGs confel- 
doe penance, viliting the hck, and 
chaunting in the churches, which, are Mer neat aud 
elegant. Such was the idea conveyed of the. beha- 
v of theſe Ache by the iter, of *hEY a- 
der, particularly the celebrated Muratori; fame, 
however, treated their charactets with more ſeyeri- 
ty; and accuſed them of pride and haughtineſs, in 
carrying their authority to an exceſs, ſo far as to 


cauſe even the magiſtrates c be. corretted, before. 
thaw with ee Mex, Weed, ferjona.of 
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the higheſt diſtinetion, within their juriſdiction, to 
Kiſs the hems of their garments, as the greateſt ho- 
nour to which they could poſſibly a arrive. To this 

might be added, 28 utter abolition of all ideas. of 
Property, which indeed was rendered uſeleſs, by 
general magazines and ſtorehouſes which they 
eſtabliſhed, and from which, and the herds of cat- 
tle kept for the public uſe, they ſupplied the wants 
of individuals, as occaſion required; yet it reflected 
on the character of the fratetnity, that they poſ- 


ſeſſed lar property themſelves, and claimed the 
Ad ſal of t 


abſolute he meaneſt effects in Para- 

gay. All 1 8 e were theirs; every natu- 
ral commodity was brought to them; and the 
treaſures remitted yearly to the ſuperior of the or- 
der were a proof, that zeal for religion was not the 
only motive that induced the reverend fathers to 
encounter ſo many difficulties, and labour ſo inde- 
fatigably in theſe miſſions, 

' Befides the parochial or provincial governments, 
there was a kind of ſupreme council, compoſed of 
an annual meeting of all the fathers, who concerted 
the meaſures necefiary for promoting the common 
concerns of the miſſion, framed new laws, correct- 


ed or aboliſhed old ones, and adapted every thing 


elſe to citcumſtances. It is ſai to have been oneof 
the great objects of the annual 'councils, to take 
ſuch meaſures as ſhould effectually deprive ſtrangers 
of all intelligence concerning the ſtate of the miſ- 
ſion. Hence the natives were reſtrained from 
learning the Spaniſh tongue; and were taught, 
that it was dangerous to their ſalvation to hold any 
intercourſe with a ſubje& of ous or W 
Bur the circumſtance that rendered their deligns 
oft liable to ſuſpicion was, the eſtabliſhment of a 
.' nilitary force: every pariſh had its corps of horſe 
and foot, who wete duly exerciſed every Sunday ; 
and i it was laid, the whole amounted to a body of 
| ſeventy 
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ſeventy or eighty thouſand well - diſciplined troops, 
amazingly expert in the uſe of firelocks and bay- 
onets, and alſo of ſlings, with which they threw 
ſtones of four or five pounds weight, with aſtoniſh- 
ing force and dexterity. _ | 3 

Such was the ſtate of this country ſome years 


ago. As to its preſent ſituation, we can advance 


nothing poſitively, for want of authentic intelli- 
gence. n £13 n 

The natives of Paraguay are of a moderate 
ſtature, and well proportioned, their faces flat, 
and rather round than oval, their complexion 
olve; and they have long black hair, as ſtrong as 
horſchair: they formerly: wore the ſkin of ſome. 
beaſt over their ſnoulders, as a mantle, and another 


+ Y ©» 


about the waiſt, but now conform to, the Spaniſh 


faſhions. They are a brave people, but lazy. and 
indolent, and dull at invention; but imitate almoſt 
any thing, and are become excellent mechanics, 
fince the Europeans furniſhed them with patterns. 
Formerly they worſhipped the ſun, moon and 
ſtars, thunder and lightning, groves, . rivers, and 
animals, and allowed of polygamy and concu- 
binage; ſo that the greateſt objection they had 
at firſt to Chriſtianity was, that one man was con- 
fined by it to one woman. It is ſaid, when a young 
Indian woman ſaw a fellow ſhe liked, ſhe uſed to 
acquaint the miſſionary with it, who ſent for the 
man and propoſed the matter to him; if he ap- 
proved of it, the match was made, and the prieſt 
gave them his bleſſing. Some of the unconverted 


tribes are ſaid to fatten the priſoners they make, 
and to feaft on them, Dead bodies among ſome 


are laid up in great pots, which, from a notion 
that the ſouls are buried with them, they take 
care to cover with hollow or concave lids, to pre- 
vent their being ſtifled. The wives of the caciques, 
or petty princes, wear a kind of triple crown made 

Vol. VIII. E e of 
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of ſtraw, and their lords hang doe-ſkins over their 
ſhoulders; the reſt wear only a piece wrapped 
round tteir middle, and hanging down to their 
knees. The boys and girls go quite naked. They 
wrap up their infants as ſoon as born in a tiger 


© 
ſkin, and give them the breaſt for a little while, 
and then a piece of half raw meat to ſuck. At the 


death of 3 near relation the men cut off a finger 


"of their left hand, in token of mourning ; and if 
it be a handſome daughter, they make a great feaſt 
and drink out of her ſkull. Their beds are the 
hides of oxen, or tygers, ſpread on the ground; 
but wy people of rank uſe hammocks of net- 
work. | fe | 
The above-mentioned Father Charlevoix thus 
characterizes the ſavages of Paraguay. The na- 
tives in general, but eſpecially the Chaconeſe, and 
the Guaranis, are of an advantageous ftature z and 
there have been found men among them above ſeven 
feet high. Their features differ greatly from 
ours; and the colours, with which they paint them- 
ſelves, give them ſuch an aſpect, that ſtrangers can- 
not, at firſt ſight, help being terrified a little. And, 
accordingly, they pretend by this means to ſtrike 
a terror into their enemies. A Spaniſh captain, 
who had ſerved with reputation in Europe, having 
been commanded. againſt ſome Indians of Chaco, 
that lived pretty near Santa Fe, was. ſo thunder- 
ſtruck with their appearance, that he fainted away. 


Moſt of the men go quite naked, all to a parcel of 


feathers, of different colours, hanging to a ſtring 
about their waiſt. But at their public ſolemnities, 


they wear caps made of the ſame feathers. In very 


cold weather, they wrap themſelves up in a kind 
of cap and cloak, made of ſkins pretty well dreſſed, 
and adorned with painted figuras. Among ſome 


nations the women are not better covered than the 


men. The bad qualities common to all theſe 


people, 
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people, ate ferocity, inconſtancy, perfidy, and 
drunkenneſs. They are all ſprightly, though very 
dull of apprehenſion in every thing that does not 
fall immediately under the ſenſes. There is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, no form of government among 
them; every town indeed has its caciquez but theſe 
chiefs have no authority, but in proportion to the 
eſteem they have acquired. Several do nothing 


but rove from place to place with their furniture, 


which conſiſts of nothing but a mat, a hammock, 
and a calabaſh, The cabins of thoſe who live in 
towns, are, among ſeveral nations, no better than 
wretched hovels made with branches of trees, and 
covered with ſtraw, or rather graſs. Thoſe who 
live neareſt to Tucuman, are, it ſeems, better lodged 
and better cloathed,- _ OP, OE STR 
Their favourite liquor is chica, of which I have 
already made mention. They aſſemble to drink 
it. and to dance and ſing; and in theſe exerciſes they 
perſiſt till they are all drunk. They then quarrel, 
and from words ſoon: proceed to blows; ſo that 
their merry-makings ſeldom terminate without 
bloodſhed, if not in the death of ſome of the 
gueſts. Several take advantage of the confuſion 
to be revenged on their enemies. Thele exerciſes 
are almoſt peculiar to the men. The women gene- 
rally withdraw, the moment they perceive the liquor 
begins to get the better of the men, and -caray off 
with them all the arms they can lay their hands 
upon. A ſmall matter is ſufficient to breed a war 
between theſe nations; but their unconquerable 
nveteracy againſt the Spaniards eaſily unites. them 
azain, on the firſt alarm from that quarter 
Almoſt all theſe Indians are anthropophagites, or 
man- eaters, and have no other occupation but war 
and pillage, which they exerciſe with ſuch craft 
and obſtinacy, that they have rendered themſelves 
formidable to their neighbours, particularly the 
„ Zest Spaniards, 
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. Spaniards, who do not chuſe to engage them, even 
when ſurprized, with equal arms; their courage, in 
that caſe, changing to fury. Nay, many of their 
women have been known on ſuch occaſions, to ſell 
their lives at a very dear rate, rather than ſurrender 
to the beſt armed ſoldiers. When they have re- 
ſolved to plunder a country-ſeat, or village, there 
is no art they do not practice to lull the inhabitants 
into a fatal e or get out of their way, when 
they have ſtruck their blow. They will watch for 
whole years, the opportunity of ſurprizing them, 
without running any riſæ. For this purpoſe, they 
have ſpies abroad, who never march but by night; 
when they make nothing of crawling along, if re- 


quiſite, on their elbows, which, for this reaſon, are 


always covered with a callus. Some Spaniards 
have been weak enough to think, that theſe ſpits, 
by ſome magic power, aſumed the forms of do- 
meſtic animals, in order to examine what was doing 
in their houſes. 5 . 

Their arms are bows and arrows, and the manca - 
na, a kind of lance or javelin, made of a very hard, 
and very heavy wood, pretty thick, fifteen palms 
long; and terminating in a deer's horn, with a beard 
to it. This weapon they uſe with great ſtrengti 
and dexterity; and by means of a rope, to which 
it is faſtened, draw in the man it has wounded, 
unleſs he had reſolution enough to pull it oui. 
They generally ſaw the necks of their priſoners 
- with the jaw-bone of a fiſh, and then pull off hö 
_ ſcalp, which they preſerve as a monument of ther 

victory, and diſplay in all their entertainments. 
They are ſuch bold and able horſemen, that tht 
Spaniards will repent but once, their having ſo vel 
ſtocked with horſes all theſe parts of the continent 
Swift as theſe animals are, the Indians of Chad 
ſtop them in full ſpeed, and vault upon them, " 
matter whether ſideways or from behind, —_ 
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any aſſiſtance but that of their javelins, upon which 
they ſpring. They then, without ſtirrups or bri- 
dles, without any thing in ſhort but a halter, not 
only keep their ſeat, but turn the proud animal 
which way they pleaſe,” and make him fly at ſuch 
a rate, as to leave behind them the beſt mounted 
Spaniards. As moſt of them go always naked, 
their ſkin is very hard. Father Locano aſſures us, 
he has ſeen the head of. a Mocovi, the ſkin of which 
was half an inch thick. N 
The women of Chaco prick their faces, breaſts, 
and arms, like the Mooriſh women of Africa and 
Spain; they are very robuſt, bring forth with great 
eaſe, and, as ſoon as delivered, bathe themſelves 
and children in the next lake ot river. They are treated 
by their huſbands with great ſeverity, becauſe per- 
haps, they are very much addicted to jealouſy, and 
have no manner of tenderneſs for their children. 
They bury their dead on the very ſpot where they 
expire; and plant a javelin over the grave, faſten- 
ing to it the ſkull of an enemy, eſpecially of a 
Spaniard, if they can get one. They then remove 
from the place, and even avoid paſſing it, till the 
deceaſed is totally forgotten. oy 
The inhabitants of Paraguay, upon the Eaſtern 
Guayra, at the firſt arrival of the Spaniards in 
that part of America, lived in towns that were 
pretty populous ; and the caciques of which, by 
being hereditary and independent of one another, 
had a great deal of authority over their ſubjects, 
Sometimes, however, as it happens in all nations 
more addicted to the arts of war than thoſe of 
peace, private perſons acquired this rank by their 
valour; and not ſeldom by a ſingular facility in 
ſpeaking well the language of the country, which, 
according to Father Montoya, who was a perfect 
maſter of it, yields in nothing to any of the fineſt 
we are acquainted with. The chief prerogatives 
BE Ee 3 enjoyed 
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enjoyed by the caciques, confifted in a right to the 
lone of their ſubjects, for the purpoſes of agricul- 
ture; and the uſe of their daughters, when they 
required it. 5 


0 


At the death of a cacique, it was lawful for one 


of his brothers to marry the widow ; but this ſel- 
dom happened, In general, theſe Indians did not 
approve of ſuch marriages between near relations, 
and the men among them, who have embraced the 
Chriſtian religion, never marry any of their rela. 
tiohs, even within thoſe degrees with which the 


church readily diſpenſes. But the caciques could 


have more wives than one, As to their religion, 
they acknowledged but one God; for if they ex- 
preſſed any veneration for the bones of their jug- 
glers, whom they had ſeen perform ſuch things in 
their life-time, as, in their opinion, ſurpaſſed the 


| ſtrength of nature, they by no means conſidered 


them as divinities, though the ſpecies of worſhip 


they paid them differed but little from that which 


other nations pay their idols. They never, howe- 


ver, offered any facrifices to God; nor could any 


regular form of worſhip be diſcovered among 
them. „ „ 
They reckoned their years by winters; but ſel. 


dom went beyond ten, without making a miſtake. 


They judged of its being time to riſe, when the 
Pleiades began to make their appearance above the 
horizon. They imag 


ined there was a tiger and a 
reat dog in the heavens, which devoured the 
2 and 1 moon, as often as theſe luminaries hap- 


pened to be eclipſed; and theſe events greatly 
alarmed them. The huſbands, on their wives be- 
ing brought to bed, obſerved a rigorous faſt; and 
neither hunted nor converſed with any one during 
- that time, firmly believing, that the child's life de- 
pended on their punctually complying with this 
cuſtom, They uſed a kind of baptiſm ; but au- 


thors 
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thors do not give us any ſatisfactory account of it. 


But the ceremonies they obſerved in giving names 


to their new-born children, will beſt ſerve to give 
us a juſt idea of the ſavageneſs of this nation. 
Thinking it unlawful toperform the ceremany with- 
out the death of a priſoner of war, they deferred it, 
till they could make one. After entertaining him 
plentifully for ſeveral days, and even giving him his 
choice of as many young girls, or grown up 
women as he thought proper, they cut his throat 
on the day appointed for that purpoſe, with great 
ceremony. As ſoon as he was dead, every 
one touched his body, or ſtruck it with a ſtick; 
and during this operation they gave names to 


all the children, that had not as yet received any. 
This done, the body was cut up, and every family 


took home a piece of it to make into broth, of 


which every one took a mouthful, not excepting 


children at the breaſt, whom their mothers took. 

care to make partakers of this helliſh repaſt. 
Their manner of receiving perſons, returned 

from a long journey, had ſomething very odd 


in it. The traveller, on entering his cabbin, im- 


mediately feated himſelf, without uttering a ſingle 
ſyllable; and, the next moment the women began 
to walk round and round him, obſerving, all the 
time, the ſame ſilence, till at laſt they ſuddenly 
burſt out into exclamations, which were followed 
by a long relation of all the diſagreeable events 


| that had happened in his family, during his ab- 


ſence; the men, covering their faces, repeated the. 
lame things with a low voice; and this ceremony 
laſted a longer or ſhorter time in proportion to the 
eſteem they had for the traveller. At laſt they all 
congratulated him on his happy arrival, and enter» 


tained him in the beſt manner they were able. 


The women, on the death of their huſbands, 
uſed to throw themſclves from ſome eminence, high 
E e 4 enough 
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enough to cripple themſelves the remainder of their 
lives. The Indians believed, that the ſoul, on its 
leaving the body, never wandered at any great diſ- 
tance from it, but kept it company in the grave, 
| where they, accordingly, left a vacancy for it to 
| reſide in. The firſt who embraced the Goſpel, 
could ſcarce be prevailed on to renounce this prac- 
tice; and Chriſtian women have been pretty often 
| diſcovered going privately to the graves of their 
children and huſbands, in order to fifr the mould 
cover them, as their ſouls, they ſaid, would be too 
much burthened without this precaution. 
When a girl was old enough to be married, they 
put her into the hands of a woman, who, for eight 
days together, employed her in moſt laborious 
taſks; fed her very ill, and withal never gave her a 
moment's reſt, By her manner of bearing this 
trial, they judged if ſhe was laborious, and other- 
_ © wiſe qualified to undertake the care of a family. At 
the expiration of this term, they cut off her hair, 
and declared her marriageable. It would have been 
criminal in a young woman to keep company with 
a man before ſhe had paſſed through this trial; or, 
at leaſt, ſhe muſt have done it very privately, to 
eſcape puniſhmenr. 3 | 
The Guaranis placed great faith in certain men, 
who at once acted the part of fortune-tellers and 
phy ſicians, pretending to draw certain information 
of what was to happen from the ſinging of birds ; 
=. and to have received from heaven the power of cur- 
| ing all manner of diſeaſes. Their whole quackery, 
however, conſiſted in ſucking the part affected, 
and then pretending to extract from it ſomething, 
which they had the precaution of taking into 
their mouths before they went to work; but pro: 
duced, with the greateſt aſſurance, as the cal of 


all the patient's illneſs, whoſe imagination they 
greatly calmed by this ſtratagem, This, no doubt, 
1 8e 5 * : was 
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was doing a great deal, Beſides, they never wor- 
ried their patients with drugs and operations; ſo 
that if they did not aſſiſt nature, neither did they 


obſtruct her; and if they did not cure, neither did 


they kill their patients. The Guaranis had like- 
wiſe their conjurers, who boaſted a power of killing 


whoever they thought proper; and had, in fact, 


ſo far bewitched numbers, as to make them believe 
that ſeveral had been carried off by the ſecret power of 
their incantations; ſo that it was ſometimes enough 
for a man to have an enemy, to be ſeized with a pa- 
nic, and even die of it, if he had not wherewith to 
bribe theſe impoſtors. SEN 
Paraguay is divided into ſeveral provinces, which 
take their names from the rivers that paſs through 
it, and of which Paraguay and La Plata, proper- 
ly ſo called, are the chief. Paraguay contains 
veral towns, but none of any note beſides _ 
tion, which is ſituated in 289. 110. according to the 
lateſt obſervations, at the conflux of the rivers 
Parana and Paraguay, and is a large well built and 
populous city. It was built by the Spaniards, anno 
1338. The territory about it is exceeding rich and 


fltuitful, and the air ſo temperate, that the trees 
are cloathed with a conſtant delightful verdure. 


La Plata ſometimes denotes the whole of Para- 
uay, and ſometimes only a part or province of it. 
Ta the latter ſenſe it comprehends all that country 
bounded on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by the Atlantic 


Ocean; on the ſouth by Terra Magellanica; on 


the weſt by Tucuman z and on the north by the 
provinces of Paraguay Proper, and Parana. It 
takes its name from the great river La Plata, firſt 


| diſcovered, in 1515, by Juan Diaz de Solis; but 


denominated La Plata by Sebaſtian Gabato, from 
the great quantity of the precious metals he pro- 
cured from the adjacent inhabitants, imagining it 
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was the produce of the country, though, in fact, 
they brought it from Peru. 
This country lies between 32 and 379. of ſouth 
latitude. The climate is pleaſant and healthy. 
Their winter is in May, June, and July, when the 
nights are indeed very cold, but the days moderate- 
ly warm ; the froſt is neither violent nor laſting, 
and the ſnows very inconſiderable. 
The country conſiſts moſtly of plains of a vaſt 
extent, and exceeding rich ſvil, producing all forts 
- of European and American fruits, wheat, maiz, 
cotton, ſugar, honey, &c, and abounding with 
ſuch excellent paſtures, that the beaſts brought hi- 
ther from Spain are multiplied. to ſuch a degree, 
that they are all in common, no man claiming any 
operty in them, but every man takes what he 
— occaſion for. The number of black cattle, 
eſpecially, is ſo prodigious, that many thouſands 
thein are killed merely for their hides, every 
time the ſhips go for Spain, and their carcaſes left 
to be devoured by wild beaſts and birds of prey, 
which are alſo very numerous. Sometimes, when 
they cannot vend their hides, they will kill them 
for their tongues; and thoſe who care not to be at 
the trouble to fetch them from the plains, may 
buy them for a trifle. There is a curious account 
in lord Anſon's voyage of the manner of hunting 
them on horſeback; and of catching and killing 
them, by throwing'a nooſe on their horns at full 
_ gallop, the horſes being trained to the ſport. 
Horſes are no leſs numerous, and in common, like 
the other cattle ; ſo that a man may have as many 
as he pleaſes for the catching, and of thoſe that are 
already broke, one may buy ſome of the beſt, and 


©. of the true Spaniſh breed, for a piece of eight per 


bead. Wild-fowl alſo is in great plenty here; 

| partridges, in particular, are more numerous, and 
as large and tame as our hens; ſo that one may 
ME kill 
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kill them wich a ſtick. Their wheat makes the 
fineſt and whiteſt of bread; and, in a word, they 


ſeem to want for nothing here, eſpecially. the na- 


tives, but falt and fuel, The former the Spaniardg 


have brought to them from other parts; and the 


latter they ſupply themſelves with, by planting vaſt 
numbers of almond, peach, and other trees, which re- 


quire no other trouble than putting the kernels into 


che ground, and by the next year, we are told, they 


begin to bear fruit. The return for European 


commodities is ſo great here, that it almoſt exceeds 
belief; an ordinary two-penny knife fetching a 


crown, and a gun of the value of ten or twelve ſhil- - 


ings, twenty or thirty crowns; and fo of the reſt. - 
The river of Plate, as we obſerved already, riſes 
in Peru, and receives a great many others in its 


courſe, the chief of which is the Paraguay. The 


water of it is faid to be very clear and ſweet, and to 
petrify wood, and contains ſuch plenty and variety 
_ of fiſh, that the people catch great quantities of 
them without any other inſtrument than their hands, 
It runs moſtly to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, and is 


navigable the greater part of its courſe by the' 
largeſt veſſels, and full of delightful iſlands. All 


along its banks are ſeen the moſt beautiful birds of 
all kinds; but it ſometimes overflows the adjacent 
country to a great extent, and is infeſted by ſer- 
pents of a prodigious bigneſs. From its junction 


with the Paraguay to its mouth is above two hun- 


| gred leagues, We may form ſome judgment of its 
largeneſs by the width of its mouth, which is ſaid 
to be about ſeventy * Before it falls into 
the Paraguay, it is called Panama. 1 | 


| © Nueſtra Sennora de Buenos Ayres, the capital of } | 
the province, taking its name from the pleaſantneſs 


of the climate, was founded in 1 535, under the di- 
rection of Pedro de Mendoza, at that time go- 


vernor, It ſtands on a point called Cape Blanco, 


on 
2 
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en the ſouth ſide of the Plata, fronting a ſmall ri- 


ver, in 349. 34. 38“. of ſouth latitude, in a fine 
£ 2 riſing by a gentle aſcent from the river. 


othing can exceed the temperature of the air, 
the fertility of the ſoil, or the beautiful verdure, 
which overſpreads the whole face of the country 
about this city, of which the inhabitants have an 


uninterrupted proſpect, as far as the eye can reach. 


Buenos Ayres has ſtreight broad ſtreets, and is of 


a conſiderable extent, containing no leſs than three 
thouſand houſes, built moſtly of chalk or brick. 


Here is a very handſome ſquare, with a magnifi- 
cent cathedral, and a caſtle, in which the governor 
holds his court, with a garriſon of three thouſand 
men. The Spaniards bring hither part of the 


ttreaſures of Peru down the river, and ſhip them for 


Spain, with vaſt quantities of hides, and other com- 


modities of this country. The river is here ſeven 


leagues in breadth, and navigable by any ſhip ſix- 
ty leagues above the town, and no farther, by rea- 


ſon of a cataract. BEE d 

Within the government of Buenos Ayres are 
three other towns, called Monte de Video, Corri- 

entes, and Santa Fe; but they are not large 


enough to merit a deſcription. 
54 e e e e . 


The viceroyalty of Peru extends not only over 
thoſe vaſt countries within the juriſdiction of the 


audiences of Lima and Los Charcos, but thoſe alſo 
nin the audience of Chili. 5 


Chili, taken in a large ſenſe, reaches from the 


frontiers of Peru to the Straits of Magellan, the 


diſtance being three bundred and fifty leagues. 
Theſe two kingdoms are ſeparated by the diſtrict of 
Atacama, which extends eighty leagues between the 
province of the ſame name, being the laſt of _ | 
8 | : | an 
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and the Valley of Copayapu, the firſt in Chili. 
Eaſtward,' ſome parts of this kingdom terminate 
on the frontiers of Paraguay, properly ſo called, 
though ſome uninhabited deſerts intervene, and 
others on the government of Buenos Ayres, or La 
Plata, properly fo called; though between theſe 
are the pampas, or wide extended plains, Its 
weſtern boundary i is the South-Sea, extending near . 
ly from 27. the latitude of Copayapu, to 53%. 
30“, ſouth. But to confine ourſelves to the true 
extent of this kingdom, as inhabited by the Spa- 
niards, it begins at Copayapu, and rerminates at the 
large iſland of Chiloe, the ſouthern extremity of 
which is in 249. of ſouth latitude z and its extent, 
from weſt to eaſt, is the diſtance between the Cor- 
dillera, which is here of a ſtupendous height, ON | 
the coaſt of the South-Sea. 

Chili lying ſouth of the equator, the ſeaſons are al- 
moſt oppoſite to thoſe in the northern hemiſphere z 
but the face of the country, except on the ſea-coaſt, 
is beautiful, and the climate wholeſome. On the 
eaſt, the country is ſkreened by the Andes'; while, 
from the weſt, the air is cooled by the moſt 
refreſhing ſea- breezes. Along the coaſt of the 
Pacific Ocean, they enjoy not only a fine temperate 
air, but a clear ſerene heaven, moſt part of the 
year. Sometimes, indeed, the winds that blow 
from the mountains are exceeding ſharp in winter; 
but, in general, this is one of the moſt comfortable 
climates in the world, being a medium between the 
intenſe heats of the torrid zone and the picreing 
colds of the frigid. -, 

The Andes, being covered with ſnow great part | 
of the year, ſupply the country with innumerable 
rivulets, which greatly contribute to its extraordi- 
nary fertility. There are many vulcanos among 
theſe mountains, and the air is fo ſharp and ſubtle, 
that they cannot be paſſed without great danger. 


They 1 
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They run almoſt from one end of America to the 
other, beginning in Terra-Magellanica or Patago- 
nia, and traverſing the kingdom of Chili, the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, the empire of Peru, the 
audience of Quito, the vaſt region of Terra- Firma; 
and then, contracting themſelves, as it were, for a 
Palage, at the Iſthmus of Darien, widen again, and 
Paſs through the provinces and kingdoms of Nica- 
ragua, Guatimala, Coſta-Rica, Mexico, and others 
more to the northward. In Chili they are ſaid to 
be of ſuch a vaſt height, that the Alps are no 
more than hillocks to them. 
The ſoil of Chili, in general, is amazingly fertile, 
2 Indian and European corn, hemp, wine, 
its, and all the neceſſaries of life in the greateſt a- 
bundance and perfection. The produce of the Eu- 
ropean fruit trees here is ſo exuberant, that the 
boughs muſt be propped, to enable them to bear the 
weight of the fruit. The orchards, in particular, 
2 great quantities of all kinds of apples. The 
ſtrawberries are as big as pears, and moſt com- 
monly red, but in ſome places white and yel- 
low. In the gardens of the cities near the ſea- 
coaſt, they have orange- trees in bloom or fruit all 
the year. Olives alſo, and almond trees, thrive 
very well; and there is great plenty of the moſt 
noble and generous wines, eſpecially the Muſca- 
del. The grapes are vaſtly large, and the trunks 
of the vines, in ſome places, as thick as a man's 


This country abounds in mines of gold, ſilver, 
copper, tin, quickſilver, iron, and lead. In the 
Countries of Coquambo and Guaſco, mines of all 

kinds of metals are ſo very common, that the 
whole earth ſeems to be wholly compoſed of mine - 
rals; and it is here thoſe of copper are worked, of 
which the great guns for Peru and the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms are made, with the bells of 8 — 
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and family utenſils. Neither the filver, quickſil- 
ver, or leadmines in Chili are much worked, becaufe 
there is plenty of filver in Peru, and little occaſion 
for lead; and as to ſilver, beſides the rich mines of 
that metal in Peru, the working of the gold mines 
here is more profitable and leſs chargeable, not to 
mention what is got from the natives, and waſhed 
' down from the mountains by brooks and torrents. 
All the gold thus collected in Chili, moſt of which 
is from twenty-one to twenty-three carrats fine, is 

brought to Lima to be coined ; and by the àc- 
counts conſtantly taken, amounts, one year with 
another, to ſix hundred thouſand dollars; but that 
clandeſtinely ſent, by way of the Cordilleras, is faid 
to be near four hundred thouſand ; conſequently, 
the whole muſt be at leaſt a million, 
The other products and commodities of Chili 
are, cattle of all kinds, eſpecially mules ; tallow, 
hides, dried fiſh, flax, cordage, cocoa nuts, ſole 
leather tanned, Cordovan leather, graffa, char- 
qui, and neats tongues. Of moſt of theſe articles 
great quantities are exported, eſpecially to Lima 
and Panama; whence they receive, in return, the 
merchandize of the Eaſt - Indies and Europe. 
Beſides all the advantages mentioned above, Chi- 
k is ſaid to be free from venomous creatures; ſuch 
as vipers, ſnakes, ſcorpions, and toads; nor are 
there any panthers, tygers, or other miſchievous 
animals, except ſome ſions of a ſmall kind, which 
ſometimes attack and kill ſheep and goats, but fly 
from men. That ſpecies of hogs which have their 
navels on their backs, and are called pecarees, is 
found here, Theſe, we are told, go in great herds, 
with each a leader; and that, till he is killed, it is 
dangerous to attack them, but that when he falls, 
they immediately difperte. The hair of the wild- 
goats, and the wool of the ſheep called guanacos, 
which are ſhaped like camels, but of a'leſs ſize, = | 
f / 9 
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ſaid to be as ſoft and fine as ilk, and uſed for much 
the ſame purpoſes. | 

We have already related, under Peru, how the Spa- 
nĩards eſtabliſned themſelves in this country: as the 
martial genius of the natives greatly retarded their 
conqueſts, ſo it has always been the. cauſe why the 
Spaniſh ſettlements here are ſo diſproportionate to 
the extent, fertility, and riches of the country. 
The free Indians are much more numerous than 


the Spaniards, who are computed, at no more 


than twenty - thouſand. All the inhabitants of 
Chili, including Europeans, Meſtizoes, mulat- 


toes, and negroes, are reckoned at one hundred 
and fifty thouſand only. Even the free Indians, it 


ſeems, now acknowledge the dominion of the king 
of Spain, and pay tribute to his governor; but 
the ſubjected Indians belong entirely to the Spa- 
niards, living among them, and ſerving them in 
the ſame manner as the natives-of Peru and Mexi- 
co. The greater part of Chili is ſtill poſſeſſed by 
the free Indians, who are rather allies than ſubje&ts 
of Spain, having, it is ſaid, in the laſt treaty, con- 


ſented to acknowledge the king of Spain for their 


lawful ſovereign, only. upon condition that they | 
were ſuffered to continue under the protection of 

their own laws and government; an engagement 
which it will be hazardous for the Spaniards to 
break, however it may counteract their great deſign 
of gaining entire poſſeſſion of theſe countries, and 
thereby repairing the conſtant decline of wealth, 
and decay of the precious metals, in their other 


ſettlements. The free Indians are governed by 


their own chiefs, whom the Spaniards call ca- 


+ ciques, who claim no authority, befides that of 
adtminiſtering juſtice, and commanding their tribes 
in time of war; having neither palaces, guards, 


nor revenue, or any other badges of ſovereign au- 


thority. The Chiliſians are of a middle ſtature, 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong built, of a tawny complexion, and have long 
black hair on their heads, bur pluck off that on their 
chins'or other parts of their bodies. They are tall, 
robuſt, active, and courageous, enduring fatigue, 
heat and cold, to admiration, Their arms are 
pikes, bows, arrows, and ſwords ;' and their diſci- 
pline much more regular than that of the other In- 
dians, Their manners are very ſimple. They 
have no gold or filver, though theſe metals are pl 
common in their country. Al their bedding is 
ſome ſkins, laid on the ground; and they eat on 
the ground, or elſe on a little bench, and wipe 
their hands on a broom, inſtead of a napkin. 
Their food is of maiz, fruits, herbs, and what they 
catch by hunting and fiſhing. Their drink alſo 
is made of maiz toaſted, ſteeped and boiled, or 
of fruits, Their furniture eonſiſts of four or five 
diſhes, and ſome wooden ſpoons, or ſhells, a ca- 
labaſh or gourd to drink out of, and a leaf of a 
tree or maiz, for a falt-ſeller, When they make 
bread, they ſet great earthen platters, full of ſand: 
upon the fire, and when hot enough, take them off, 
put the grains of maiz into the hot ſand, ſtir them 
about, till they be toaſted enough for the purpoſe, 
and then grind them between two ſtones. I hey 
let blood with a ſharp flint, fixed in a little piece 
of wood, and juſt long enough to open a vein. 
Though they can neither read nor write, yet they 
have a peculiar way of regiſtering events, and 
keeping accounts of things committed to their 
charge, by ſtrings of different ſizes, in which 
they make knots of ſeveral colours, called qui- 
pos. Frezier tells us, that the knowledge of theſe 
Kknots is a ſecret ſcience, which fathers do not re- 
veal to their children, till they find their death 
draw near. * 3, y - Pym 
| There never was a temple or idol found in this 
country, nor does it appear that they ever worſhip- 
Vol. VIII. Ff ped 
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ped any; yet they have ſome, confuſed notions of 
a future ſtate, for they put meat, drink, and cloaths 
into the coffins of the deceaſed, to ſerve them in 
the other world. 1 
The ſubjected Indians are divided into little lord- 
ſhips, conſiſting. of a certain number of families, 
more or leſs, called commanderies, which the king 
of Spain gives to whom he pleaſes. If the Indians 
ſerve their lord, he muſt not only maintain them, 
but give each of them thirty pieces of eight a- 
year. On the other hand, if the Indians are not in- 
clined to live with their lord, they are excuſed, on 
condition of paying him an annual tribute of ten 
pieces of eight. wt. 9 LEI 
The free Indians, at preſent, admit Spaniſh miſ- 
ſionaries among them, and ſhew an. inclination to 
embrace the goſpel-dodtrine, to which their great- 
eſt objection is, leſt it ſhould bring them to ſlavery. 
They enter eaſily into the Spaniſh meaſures, which 
gives great pleaſure to the coloniſts, in hopes they 
may thereby bring them to ſubmit. voluntarily to 
the yoke, which they could not impoſe upon 
them by force. r SO | 
The audience of Chili is divided into three pro- 
= vinces, viz. the provinces or biſhoprics of St. Ja- 
go and Conception, and the province of Chicuito, 
which lies beyond the mountains. i ©. 
The principal places in the biſhopric of St. Ja- 
go, or Chili Proper, are St. Jago, and Valperaiſo. 
St. Jago, the capital of Chili, founded in the 
year 1541 by Valdivia, ſtands in 339. 400. ſouth la- 
titude, at the weſt foot of the Cordillera mountains, 
on the little river Mapocho, which gives name 
to a valley of great extent, and ſupplies. the city 
with water, for cooling and cleanſing the ſtreets, 
watering their gardens, and other purpoſes. In 
the centre of the city ſtands the grand piazza, 
which, like that at Lima, is ſquare, with a very 
gn.” beautiful 


wg 
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beautiful fountain in the middle. Here are the 
apartments of the governor or preſident, the palace 
of the royal audience, the town - houſe, the public 
prifon, the cathedral, and many other handfome 
public and private buildings. The Spaniards in 
St. Jago, and the large ſuburb of Chimba on the 
other ſide of the river, are reckoned to amount to 
eight thouſand, and the other inhabitants to about 


thirty thouſand. © Thoſe who have acquired for- 


tunes at Baldivia, Valparaiſo, and Conception, re- 
pair hither, to ſpend: their days in eaſe and enjoy- 
ment. In the neighbourhood are the gold mines of 
Tilul, and the Lavaderoes, by their concerns in 


which many of the citizens amaſs vaſt fortunes. 
The royal audience reſiding in St. Jago, ſince its 


removal from Conception, is compoſed of a pteſi- 
dent, four auditors, and a fiſcal; together with an 
officer, who bears the title of protector of the In- 
dians. Though ſubordinate, in ſome reſpects, to 


the viceroy of Peru, the determinations cf the court 


are without appeal, except_to the council of the In- 
dies. The preſident is alſo governor and captain- 
general of the whole kingdom of Chili, in which 


quality he reſides one half of the year in the capital, 


and the other at Conception. There is a tribunal 
of the inquiſition in this city, and the ſee of a bi- 


ſhop, ſubordinate to the archbiſhop of Lima, 
| Earthquakes have often done a great deal of da- 


mage here: that of 1647 was ſo violent, that it al- 
moſt overturned the whole town, and left tuch un- 
wholeſome vapours in the air, that all the inhabi- 


tants died, except about three or four hundred. 


Another dreadful ſhock in 1730, laid the city in 
| * | 


ruins. . | 


* Valparaiſo, a ſmall town, is ſituated in 329. 157, + 


ſouth latitude. The bay or harbonr, tho” greatly 


expoſed in winter to the north winds, which then 


blow with great violence, is much frequented by 
: F f 2 ſhips 
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ſhips from Callao and Panama. Though there is a 
fort here, called Caſtello Blanco, and other works, 
they are generally in a bad condition, which is the 
caſe. of moſt of the Spaniſh fortifications in Ame - 
rica. | * 6 78 e . _ 4 

The other places in this province worth men- 
tioning are, Quintero, La Serena or Coquimbo, 
Guaſco, and Copiapo. ; | WY Os 

Quintero is a ſmall place, five leagues to the 
northward of Valparaiſo, having a port much fre- 
quented by ſhipping, but entirely without defence. 
La Serena, or Coquimbo, is a ſmall place, ſitu- 
ated a quarter of a league from the ſea, on the ri- 
ver Coquimbo, in 30. of ſouth latitude, accord- 
ing to Dampier. It had the name of Serena from 
the deliciouſneſs of the climate; for here the ſky is 
continually ſerene and pleaſant, the winters warm, 
and the ſummer heats tempered with refreſhing 
breezes. The ſoil too is ſaid to be as fertile as the 
climate is delightful. Coquimbo gives name to a 
large bay, the mouth of which is two leagues and a 
half wide, and the bottom every where good. In 
the neighbouring country are mines of gold, ſilver, 
and copper, and alſo, if we can truſt to ſome ac- 


counts, of quickſilvef and iron. 
Guaſco is a ſea-port, but little frequented, ſitu- 


ated on a ſmall river of the ſame name, thirty miles 

- to the north of La Serena, according to Dampier, 
but, according to the maps, ninety-five. The neigh+ 
bouring country is. ſaid to be well peopled with 
Spaniards. | e 
Copjiapo is an open town, one hundred and ſeven- 
ty-five miles to the north of La Serena, taking its 
name from a river. There are gold mines directly 
above the town, and others at two or three leagues 
diſtance, whence they bring the ore on mules to 
the mills within the town. The ounce of gold 


here is ſold for twelve or thirteen pieces of eight, 
caſt. Beſides the gold mines, there are about Co- 
piapo many of iron, copper, tin, and lead; with 


ſal gem, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, loadſtone, and] lapis 


lazuli- 


The province or biſhopric of Conception lies to 


the ſouth of that of St. Jago. The moſt conſidera- 
ble places in it are, the towns of Conception and 
Baldivia. — 4 4425 
Conception, ſituated in 369. 43“. 15”. ſouth lati- 
tude, at the bottom of a bay of the ſame name, is 
the oldeſt European Spaniſh eſtabliſhment in Chi- 


li, and the ſecond city in point of dignity, The 


ſame earthquake that deſtroyed St. Jago, in 15 30, 


laid this city alſo in ruins. The harbour is good, 
and pretty much frequented ; but the fortifications 
of very little importance, though there is, or ought 
to be, a garriſon of three thouſand five hundred 
men. That the fortifications in Chili and Pery. 


are in a ruinous condition, and the garriſons ſcarce 


half their complement, is owing to the negligence 
and ſecurity, but chiefly to the avarice, of the go- 
vernors, who think of nothing but enriching them-- 
ſelves. The beauties of the country adjacent tg 


this city are enchanting ; and the returns of nature. 


for the huſbandman's toil, exuberant. . Some far- 
mers apply themſclves, wholly to raiſing corn, 
others to breeding and fattening of - ſheep and cat- 
tle ; ſome to the breeding of horſes, and others to 


the culture of vines and fruit trees : hence, the 


vallies are filled with cattle, and the fleecy kind; 
and ſo numerous is the breed of horſes, that one 
which would coſt thirty or forty pounds in the 


cheapeſt country in Europe, may be here pur- 


chaſed for a twentieth part of the ſum. 


The peaſants in the neighbourhood of Concep- | 


tion are remarkable for their addreſs in the uſe of 
the nooſe and lance, According to Ullca, with 
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theſe weapons they will combat the fierceſt bull» 
throwing the nooſe fo artfully, as to lay certain hold 
of ſome part of the body. When a bull is haltered, 
they draw the knot, at the ſame time giving ſpurs 
to their horſes, and hamſtringing him with their 
lances, ſo that the animal is taken and difabled at 
the ſame inſtant This dexterity in throwing the 
nooſe, and hamftringing the animal in an inftant, 
while they ride at full ſpeed, cannot fail of ſurprizing 
Europeans. In private quarrels alſo, they fight with 
the nooſe and lance; all attacks from which they 
are taught to parry with ſuch dexterity, that, after 
a combat of an hour, it is no uncommon caſe to 
ſee the parties ſeparate untouched, notwithſtanding 
both have exerted the greateſt alertneſs. 
Conception is the ſee of a biſhop, which was 
transferred hither at the time that the city Imperial 
was deſtroyed by the Indians. The inhabitants are 
numerous; the fertility of the ſoil, and the excel- 
lency of the climate, having induced a great num- 
ber of Spaniards and Meſtizoes to ſettle here. 
Baldivia, or, as the Spaniards ſpell it, Valdivia, 
ſtands about one hundred and ninety five miles ſouth 
of Conception, at the bottom of a fine bay, in 399. 
36" ſouth latitude, on a tiver to which it gives name, 
as it takes its own from the firſt conqueror of this 
country. It is defended by four ſtrong caſtles, 
mounting above a hundred pieces of fine braſs 
cannon; but there is never a ſufficient number of 
| nners and carriages, nor ſtore. of ammunition : 
beſides, what dependence can be placed upon a gar- 
riſon compoſed of tranſported criminals, who are 
ſent hither inſtead of being laſhed to the oar on 
board the gallies. The inhabitants are ſaid to 
amount to about two thouſand. Ten large ſhips 
are employed in the trade between this port and 
Lima, which conſiſts chiefly in gold, corn, __ . 
„„ 3) On L408 e 
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and ſalt proviſions ; exchanged for ſlaves, ſugar, 
chocolate, and European commodities and manu- 


factures. It is ſaid, the king of Spain allows no 
lets than three hundred thouſand pieces of eight for 


maintaining the garriſon of the town, and keeping 


-the fortifications in repair, 

There are ſeveral other ſmall places in this pro- 

\ vince; but none of them of any conſideration, ex- 
cept Aranca, where they maintain a garriſon of five 

or ſix hundred men. 75 

The province of Chicuito, which lies on the op- 
poſite ſide of the Andes, and by ſome is reckoned 
a part of La Plata, is ſaid to contain ſeveral towns, 
of which Mendoza, San Juan de la Frontera, Uto, 
and St. Lewis, are mentioned as the chief; but no 
particular deſcription is given of them. 

Off the coaſt of Chili are a great many iſlands, the 
chief of which are Chiloe, St. Mary's, Quiriquina, 
de la Moca or Mocha, Juan Fernandes, Tierra, 
and Fuera. N 


The four firſt lie near the coaſt: Chiloe, at the 
ſouthern extremity of the province of Conception; 


St. Mary's and Quinquina, near the Bay of Con- 
ception; and de la Mocha, at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Imperial. 3 5 


Chiloe is a large and beautiful iſland, containing 


a a town called Caſtro, and ſurrounded with a great 
number of ſmaller iſlands, to which it gives name; 
but the other three are inconſiderable. 2M 
The iſland of Juan Fernandes, of which there is 
a minute deſcription in Anſon's Voyage, lies up- 
wards of one hundred leagues from the continent, 
in 339. 40'. of ſouth latitude. Ir is about twelve 
leagues round, full of hills, interſperſed with ſmall 


pleaſant vallies and ſavannahs, which, if cultivated,” 
would produce any thing proper for the climate. 
The woods afford cabbage trees, and a variety of 
others; but none fit for maſts, There are only 
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two bays in the whole iſland where ſhips may an- 

chor, and theſe are both at the weſt end. When 
commodore Anſon touched here, he found no in- 


| habitants, nor any other animals on it, except goats, 
33 dogs, and ſea lions; but by later accounts we learn, 


that there is now a Spaniſh ſettlement, with a fort 

or forts, to command the bays or anchoring places. 
We know nothing further of the iſlands Tierra 
and Fuera, than that they li to. the caſt of Juan 
Fernandes. (a 1 


TERRA-MAGELLANICA, or PATAGONIA: 


Terra-Magellanica, or Patagonia, comprehends 
all that country extending from Chili and Para- 

guay to the utmoſt extremity of South America, 

that is, from 35 almoſt to 34. of latitude; being 

e by the countries juſt mentioned, the 

South and North Seas, and the Straits of Magellan, 

which ſeparate it from the iſland called Terra del 

Fuego, and extend about one hundred and ſixteen 

leagues in length, from ſea to ſea, but only from 

 -  balf a league to three or four in breadth. _. 
. I This country had the name of Terra -Magellani · 
eaeẽrꝛ.a from Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe officer 

in the ſervice of the catholic king, who is reported 

to have ſailed through the ſtraits, that alſo bear his 

: name, from the North to the South Sea, in the year 

N 1510. 0 "7" Jie 9013 3085 
1 | 2 Thelofy mountains of the Andes, which are co- 
vered with ſnow a gteat part of the year, traverſing 

the country from north to ſouth, the air is ſaid to 

be much colder than in the north, under the ſame 
Parallels of latitude. Towarqs the north, it is ſaid 
tg be covered with wood, and ſtored with an inex- 
hauſtible fund of large timber; whereas, to the 
ſouthward, not ſo much as a ſingle tree, fit for any 
mechanical purpoſe, is to be ſeen; yet there is good 


Tor? paſture, 
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paſture, and incredible numbers of wild horned cat- 


tle and horſes, which were firſt brought hither by 
the Spaniards, and have increaſed amazingly. Freth 


water, we are told. by ſome writers, is very ſcatce 
but if that was really the caſe, we cannot ſee how 
the preſent inhabitants, and ſuch multitudes of cat- 
tle, could ſubſiſt. The eaſt . coaſt is moſtly low 
land, with few or no good harbours : one of the 
beſt is Port St. Julian. | 1 
Patagonia is inhabited by a variety of Indian 
tribes, as the Patagons, from which the counti 
takes its name, the Pampas, the Coffares, &c. of 
whom we know very little; only it appears, from 
the accounts of former voyages, lately confirmed 
commodore Byron and his crew, that ſome of them 
are of a gigantic ſtature, and cloathed with ſkins; 
but it would ſeem, that there are others, who go al- 
moſt quite naked, notwithſtanding the inclemeney 
of the climate. Some of them alſo, that live 
about the Straits, if we may credit the navigators 
who have paſſed that way into the South Sea, are 


perfect ſavages ; but thoſe with whom commo- 


dore Byron and his people converſed, are repre- 
ſented as of a more gentle humane diſpoſition, on- 


ly, like other ſavages, they live on fiſh and game, 


and what the earth produces ſpontaneouſly. 

The Spaniards once built a fort upon the Straits; 
and left a garriſon in it, to prevent any other Eu- 
ropean nation paſling that way into the South Sea ; 
but moſt of the men periſhed by famine, whence 
the place obtained the name of Port Famine ; and 


no people have attempted to plant colonies here 


ever ſince. | ” 
About the middle of the Strait is a promontory, 


called Cape Froiſard. which is the moſt ſoutherly 


on the continent of South-America. 


On the coaſts of Patagonia lie a great number of 


iſlands, or cluſters of iſlands. On the weſt coaſt 
1 & | i ' 1 are 


* 


* ** 
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1 are the iſlands Madre de Dios, Santa Trinidad, 
1| Santa Cruz, the Iſles of the Chunians and Huil- 
lans, the Sarmientos, and many others, to the 
number of eighty in all, as ſome ſay. Of thoſe on 
the ſouth coaſt the moſt conſiderable are, Terra del 
Fuego, and Staten Land. The firſt had its name, 
which ſignifies the Land of Fire, from the firſt diſ- 
coverers, upon their obſerving ſome great fires, 
ſuppoſed to be volcanos, upon it, as they paſſed in 
the night through the ſtraits that lie between it and 
the continent. It is not certain whether it is 
a. ſingle iſland or a cluſter of iſlands; or whe- 
ther it is inhabited or not. The land appears to 
be rough and mountainous, interſected with deep 


= narrow vallies, and watered by a great many 
_—_ brooks and rivers, Some tell us, that it is in- 


habited, and that the inhabitants are naturally 

: as fair as the Europeans; that they go naked, 

| and paint thair bodies ; and that thoſe on the ſouth 

| fide are rude, treacherous, and barbarous ; while 

| thoſe on the oppoſite ſide are ſimple, affable, and 

perfectly harmleſs. The ſouthern extremity of 

this iſland, or cluſter of iſlands, is called Cape 

Horn, Staten Land is repreſented as an iſland - 

| much reſembling Terra del Fuego. Betwixt theſe 

lie theftraits which take their name from Le Maire, 

one of the circumnavigators of the globe. To the 

north of Staten. Land, in the Atlantic Ocean, lie 

Falkland Iſlands, on which the Engliſhand French 
were ſaid to have Jately made ſettlements. 

The Iſle of Penquins, which lies near the eaſt 

coaſt of Patagonia, is remarkable only for taking 

its name from a white-headed bird, as large as a 


gooſe, with which it abounds. 


| All that tract of country ſtretching along the 
ſea · ooaſt from the mouth of the river La Plata, 
A | | in 


| 
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ia the 359. of ſouth latitude, to the great river of 

Amazons, under the equator, that is, upwards of 
two thouſand miles, is denominated. Brazil, and 
ſubject to the crown of Portugal. It is reported 
to extend from eaſt to weſt, or from the Atlantic 
to Paraguay, about nine hundred miles, though 
the Portugueſe have no ſettlements in the interior 
country. | 

The firſt aſpect of this country from the ſea 
is rather unfavourable, as it appears high, rough, 
and unequal ; but, on a nearer view, nothing 


can be more delightful, the eminences being 


covered with woods, the trees of which are moſt- 
ly evergreens, and the vallies and ſavannahs with 
the moſt refreſhing verdure Far within land, 
indeed, are high mountains, which ſeparate it 
from the Spaniſh province of Paraguay or La 
Plata, and in theſe are innumerable ſprings and 
lakes, from whence iſſue abundance of rivers, 
that fall into the great rivers Amazon and Para- 


guay, or run acroſs the country from weſt to eaſt, 


and fall into the Atlantic Ocean, 

In fo vaſt a tract, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the 
climate is alike, and the ſeaſons uniform. The 
northern provinces, which lie towards. the equator, 
like other countries in the like ſituation, are ſubject 
to great rains and variable winds, particularly in 
the months of March and September, when they 
have ſuch deluges of rain, with ſtorms and torna- 
does, that the country is almoſt quite overflowed, 
and the air rendered unhealthful. As to the more 
ſouthern provinces, there is no country between the 
tropics where the heats are more tolerable, or the 


air more healthful than this; being conſtantly re- 


freſhed with breezes from the ſea, and aboundi 
with lakes and rivers, which annually overflow 
their banks ; and in the inland parts the winds that 


blow from the mountains are ſtill cooler than thoſe 


that blow from the ocean. | 
1 This 
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This country breeds a great variety of ſerpents 
and venomous creatures; among which are, the In. 
dian ſalamander, a kind of four kgged inſect, 
 wholeifting is mortal; the ibibaboka, a kind of 
ſerpent, about ſeven yards long, and half a yard in 
circumference, whoſe poiſon is inſtantaneouſly fatal 
to the human kind; the rattle-ſnake, which grows 

here to an enormous ſize; the liboya, or roebuck- 
ſnake, which is ſaid to be able to ſwallow a roe- 
buck whole, with its horns, being between twenty 
and thirty feet in length, and two or three yards in 
circumference; ſcorpions, one ſort of which are 
between four and five feet long; lizards, of three 
or four feet long; mellipides, both venomous 
and dangerous; and many others. The piſmires 
here are very large, numerous, and deſtructive, 
devouring all that comes in rheir way. 

Among the wild beaſts of Braſil are, ant-bears ; 
tygers or madilloes; porcupines; janonveras, a very 
fierce ravenous animal, ſome what like a greyhound; 
armadilloes; various ſorts of monkeys, ſome of 
which are very large; that called by Europeans 
the ſloth, or lazy beaſt; and the topiraſſou, a crea- 
ture between a bull and an aſs, but without horns, 
and harmleſs, &c, The fleſh of the toperaſſou is 
good, and taſtes like beef. They have great plen- 
ty of deer, hares, and other game, and a variety of 
other animals, wild and tame. . 
No country on earth affords a greater number of 
birds; ſome remarkable for their beauty, and others 
for their taſte. Of the firſt ſort is the humming: 
bird, fo called from the noiſe he makes with his 
wings, when he ſucks the juices of flowers. Co- 
real, who calls it colubri, | ſays, it is not much big» 
ger than a fly, and has a moſt melodious voice, 
like that of a nightingale, and near as loud. 


+ Their feathers, which way foever you. turn them, 


appear of a. different colour and hue, like choſe — 
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it is not unfitly called by the natives the ſun · beam. 
The anhima hath a horn two or three inches long 
growing out of its forehead, and, on that account, 
1s called by Europeans the unicorn-bird. The 
toucan is of the bigneſs of a wood- pigeon, and of a 
perfect jet-black. all over, except under the breaſt 
and belly, which is of a fine yellow, and a ſmall cir- 
cle of red about the neck; but what is moſt ex- 
traordinary in this bird is, that its bill is. bigger 
than the reſt ef its body, yellow without and red 
within, and about a ſpan long. The guira, called 
by Europeans the ſea eurlew, and the ſame with 


the numonius indicus, and arenata concinea, of the 
Latin authors, is remarkable for its often changing 


its native colour, being at firſt black, then aſh- co- 
loured, next white, afterwards ſcarlet, and laſt of 
all erimſon, which laſt grows richer and deeper the 
longer the bird liveth. The cocoi, a very beautiful 
bird, parroquets, parrots, cuckatoos, macaws, and 
variety of others, are very common here. Theit᷑ eat - 
able fowls are turkies, very large and delicious; 


a ſort of white hens, and other poultry ; ducks; 


and other ſuch water-fow]. Their bats are of a pro- 
digous ſize. It is ſaid, they will go into houſes in 
the night, and if they find any perſons aſleep, and 
wen they will faſten on them, and ſuck their 


The ſea-coaſts, lakes, and rivers, an Gored with 


great plenty and variety of fiſh, among which is 


the globe fiſh, called by the Latins orbis minor, 
from its orbicular form, which is ſo beſet all round 
with ſharp ſpikes, like thoſe of a hedgehog, that it 
bids defiance to all fiſhes of prey. But of all the 
hving creatures in this ſea, the moſt remarkable is 
the ſea-bladder, fo called becauſe it greatly reſembles 
one, and ſwims on the ſurface of the waves, The 
inſide is only filled with air, except 3 

| 
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ful of water, that ſerves to poiſe it. The ſkin is 
very thin and tranſparent, and, like a bubble raiſed 
in the water, reflects all the colours of the ſky. 
Of woods, roots, and plants, here is a vaſt variety, 
Brazil or red wood is very common here, eſpe- 
cially in rocky and barren ground, where it often 
grows to a great height and conſiderable thick- 
neſs. The flowers are of a bright red, and have 
a ſtrong aromatic and refreſhing ſmell. The wood 
Js of a red colour, hard and dry, and is uſed in 
dying* red; but the red -which it produces is far 
from being of the beſt kind. It is alſo in ſome caſes 
uſed as a medicine, both as a ſtomachic and 
aſtringent. They have five different kinds of palm 
trees here, with ſome fine woods of ebony, citron, 
cotton-trees, maſtick, beſides many others, ſome 
of which diſtil excellent balſams, and diffuſe a moſt 
exquiſite fragrancy, and others yield the moſt 
delicious fruits. + We ee 

Oft the other commodities and products of Bra- 
ſil, the chief are ambergreaſe, roſin, balſams, in- 

digo, ſweet meats, ſugar, tobacco, gold, diamonds, 
beautiful pebbles, chryſtal, emeralds, jaſper, and 
other precious ſtones, in all which the Portugueſe 
carry on a vaſt trade. The mines of gold and dia- 
monds were firſt opened in the year 1681, and have 
ſince yielded above five million ſterling annually, 
of which ſum a fifth belongs to the crown. The 
diamond mines are farmed at about thirty thouſand 
pounds yearly, which is thought to be ſcarce a 

fifth of what they actually produce. The Braſil 
cälayed ſugar is much finer and whiter than that 
vue bring home from our plantations ; and their to- 
bacco is alſo remarkably good. Of the laſt arti- 
cle, they export great quantities to the coaſt of 
Africa; where they not only diſpoſe of it to the 
natives, but even ſupply the veſſels of other na- 
tions, who are obliged to purchaſe it, for the con- 
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venience of carrying on the gold-duſt and ſlave 
trade with any tolerable advantage. The north 


and ſouth parts of Braſil abound with horned cat- 
tle, which are hunted for their hides, of which no 


leſs than twenty thouſand are annually exported to 
Europe. | | 


The Portugueſe trade hither is ſo increaſed, that 
inſtead of twelve ſhips, formerly employed in the 


Braſil commerce, there are never fewer than one 
hundred fail of large veſſels conſtantly going and 
returning from thoſe colonies. The ſlave trade, 


from the multitude of ſlaves annually tranſported _ 


from Africa to Braſil muſt employ a great number 


of ſhipping. All the ſhips employed in the Braſil. 


trade, being under the direction of the govern- 
ment, have their appointed ſeaſons for going and 
returning, under convoy of a certain number ot men 


of war; nor can a ſingle ſhip clear out, or ſet fail, 


722 with the fleet, but by a ſpecial licence from 


the king, which is ſeldom granted. The fleets 


fail in the following order, and a the followin 


ſtated periods: that to Rio Janeiro ſets fail in Ja- 
nuary; that to Bahia, or the Bay of All Saints, 


in February; and the third fleet to Fernambuco, 


in the month of March. The cargoes of theſe 


fleets, like thoſe of the Spaniſh to their American 
colonies, conſiſt of a variety of articles, furniſhed 
by ſeveral European nations. | : 
The crown revenue ariſing from this colony is 
ſaid to amount to two hundred. thouſand pounds 


_ ſterling in gold, if we may credit ſome late writers, 


beſides the duties and cuſtoms on merchandize im- 
ported from that quarter. 


„ 


For the better regulation of government, Braſil 
is divided into fifteen provinces, called capitaneas, 


er captainries, the whole being a Er which 
gives title to the preſumptive heir of the crown 


of Portugal, Of theſe caprainries, eight only are an- 


nexed 
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nexed to the crown, the reſt being fiefs, made over 

to ſome of the nobility, in reward of their extraor- 

dinary ſervices, who do little more than acknow- 
E. ſovereignty of the crown of Portugal. 


The principal places in Braſil are, St. Salvadore, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Fernambuco. . 
St. Salvador, called alſo Cividad de Bahia, the 
moſt magnificent, populous, and opulent city of 
Braſil, ſtands in the province, and on the Bay of 
All Saints, (Bahia de todos los Santos) in 129. 11. 
ſouth latitude. It is not only ſtrong by nature, but 
well fortified, and always defended by a good gar- 
riſon. - A. prodigious trade is carried on in this ci- 
ty, which is alſo the ſee of an archbiſhop, and the 
reſidence of the viceroy, who acts both in a civil 
and military capacity, and maintains the ſtate and 
court of a ſovereign prince. The air and climate 


asre inferior to thoſe of ſome of the other provinces. 


The ftreets here are crouded with negroes; men and 
women, quite naked, except a ſmall clout round 
their middle. There, are alſo ſhops, and' other 
open places, filled with theſe miſerable naked crea- 
tures, expoſed to public ſale, like cattle. 

Rio de Janeiro, a rich and populous city, ſtands 
about two leagues from the main ocean, on a 
bay formed by the river of the ſame name. It is 
alſo called St. Sebaſtian, having an admirable port, 
which is now more reſorted to by the Portugueſe 
than any other in Braſil, on account of the gold 
and diamonds which are found in the mountains 
of this and the neighbouring province of St. Vin- 
cent. The Rio de Janeiro is ſaid to have been fo 
named by John de Solis, who firſt diſcovered it,. 
in the month of January, The town and bay are 
guarded by ſeveral forte. 

Fernambuco, Fernambucco, or Pernambuco, 
the chief town of the province to which it gives 

name, and one of the moſt conſiderable in "_ 

ant dr | | 0 
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It is alſo called Rerief, or Arrarife, from a neigh- 
bouring harbour of that name, which is now the 
ſtrongeſt in all Braſil, a number of forts being 
erected all round, and the acceſs naturally ſo intri- 
cate and dangerous, by reaſon of the concealed 
rocks, ſands, and little iflands about ic, that the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a ſkilful pilot is abſolutely neceſſary to 
avoid them, Hence the name Fernambuco would 
ſeem to be only a contraction of Inferno Boco, or 
the Mouth of Hell. | | 
There are many more towns in Braſil, and ſome 
of them conſiderable; as Olinda, in the province 
of Fernambuco; Paraiba, St. Vincent, Tamora, 
or Tamarica, and Sierra, in the provinces ſo named; 
Belem, or Para, in the province of Paria; and 
Maragnano, in an iſland and captainry of that 
name, towards the northern extremity of Braſil. 
About thirty miles north of the province of St. 
Vincent, which is the moſt ſoutherly of Braſil, lies 
the little republic of St. Paul, ſurrounded by lotty 
mountains and thick foreſts, This ſtate was ori- 
inally compoſed of outlaws from all the neigh- 
ouring colonies, Spaniards, Portugueſe, Creoles, 
Meſtizoes, mulattoes, and negroes, who took re- 
fuge on this ſpot, and lived at firſt without order, 
ſociety, faith, honour, or religion; preying upon 
each other, and ſubſiſting by mutual rapine, and 
the plander of their neighbours; but the inconve- 
niences attending this way of life, and the danger 
to which it expoſed them, ſoon drove them into 
confederacies, and theſe, at laſt, produced a regular 
demoeracy, © If they were more numerous, they 
would be formidable to the Portugueſe colonies 5 
but as they are not reputed above four or five 
thouſand, and want fire-arms, they give no appre- 
henſions, and conſequently no attempts are made 
to reduce them. At preſent, this little community 
elaims entire independence; though they pay an 
Vor. VIII. n g annual 
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annual tribute to the king out of their gold mines, 


rather to preſerve commercial benefits than to ac- 
knowledge his ſovereignty, being far ſhort of the 


fifth of the produce of their mines. This the 
Braſilian government are not ignorant of; but 


know not how to force a people that inhabit ſuch 


inacceſſible mountains, and are ever fortifying thoſe 
paſſes, which they think not to be ſtrong enough by 
nature. It was the tyranny of the Braſilian go- 


vernors that gave birth to this little ſtate, which 
is grown now ſo jealous of its liberty, that no 
ſtranger is ſuffered to ſet foot within its dominions, 
except run-away ſlaves ; and if theſe, after a full 
examination, are not able to clear themſelves of _ 


all ſiniſter deſigns, they are inſtantly put to death. 


The territory of the republic is ſaid to produce 
good wheat, and to be very proper for feeding 


- cattle z and the gold mines in it are reported to be 
. exceeding rich. Their capital, called St. Paul, 


we are told alſo, is a neat, well built, and opulent 
town; but all that is known of them is from the 


reports of negro-ſlaves, who have found means to 


make their eſcape from them. | 
Beſides their ſettlements on the continent of Bra- 
fil, the Portugueſe have now a flouriſhing, colony 


on the iſland of St. Catherine, though it was ori- 


ginally peopled by the convicts and outlaws tranſ- 
ported from Braſil and Portugal. This iſland, 
ſituated in 27% 350 of ſouth latitude, is one of the 

moſt beautiful, temperate, and fertile ſpots in the 
world, extending about twenty-ſeven miles in 
length, and ſix in breadth, A great part of the 
iſ]aad is over- run with thick woods, which appear 


| Perpetually green, and abound with orange, lemon, 
 citron, guava, cabbage, and cotton trees, and 


game. "this iſland yields alſo Indian wheat, ſugar- 
canes, melons, ſaſſafras, guiacum, the beſt potatoes 
r | if 
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in the world, and many other drugs, roots, and 


plants. of " 43; 4 

Of the natives in Braſil, the moſt conſiderable 
tribes. are, the Tapuyers, and Topinamboys z of 
whom the former inhabit the northern, and the other 
the ſouthern parts. The former are men of a 


ſtature, of a dark copper colour, their hair black, 


and hanging over their ſhoulders ; but they ſuffer - 


no hair on their bodies or faces, and go almoſt 
naked, the women only concealing their pudenda 
with leaves, like their mother Eve. Their ornaments 
are, glittering ſtones, hung upon their lips or noſ- 
trils, and bracelets of feathers upon their arms: 
the men have alſo a cap or coronet of feathers. 

The complexions of the Topinamboys are not ſo 
dark as their northern ' neighbours, who live nearer 
the line ; and neither the one nor the other as thoſe 
of the Africans, who lie under the ſame parallels. 
The native Braſilians are partly freemen, and partly 
ſlaves ; but the negro-ſlaves are much more va- 
lued, being of a more robuſt conſtitution, and fitter 
for labour. | p Fan 

The Braſilians have been repreſented as a ſavage 

ple, devoid of all principles of religion, cruel 

in war, and cannibals, or devourers of human fleſh ; 
but theſe ſtories are generally looked upon as fic- 
tions of the Portugueſe, to juſtify their cruel and 
inhuman treatment of them. | 

It is ſaid, they believe in certain inviſible beings, 
the diſpenſers of good and evil, the rewarders and 
puniſhers of virtue and vice; and their notion 
with reſpect to a future ſtate 1s, that after death they 
ſhall viſit their anceſtors, dwelling beyond the An- 
des; but they have no temples. Their prieſts 
practiſe the ſame craft as thoſe in more civilized 
nations: they make them believe, that if they bring 
thent offerings, thoſe inviſible beings, who give 
them food and all the good things they enjoy, will 
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proſper their affairs; but if they negle& this, ſome 


_ dreadful calamity will overtake them. 


As to government, they are ſaid to have their ca- 
ciques or chiefs, who adminiſter juſtice to the peo- 
ple in time of peace, and command them in their 
expeditions againſt their enemies; their arms be- 


ing bows, arrows, wooden clubs or ſwords, and 


ſhields, Their towns have no walls or fortifica- 
tions; and their method of carrying on war is 
chiefly by ambuſcades, ſudden unexpected attacks, 

and incurſions. =» 55 | 
The Portugueſe diſcovered this country in the 
year 1500; but did not plant it till the year 1549, 


when they fixed themſelves at the Bay of All Saints, 


and built the city of St. Salvador. The French 


' alſo made ſome attempts to. plant colonies upon 


this :oaſt; but were driven from thence by the 
Portugueſe, who remained in Braſil almoſt without 
a rival, till the year 1623: at that time, being 
under the dominion of the king of Spain, with whom 
the United Provinces were at war, the Dutch Weſt- 
India company invaded Brafil, and ſubdued the 
northern provinces. -But the Dutch were entirely 
driven out of Braſil in 1654 : however, the Weſt-In- 
dia company ſtill continuing their pretenſions to 
Braſil, and committing depredations on the Portu- 
gueſe at fea, the latter agreed, in 1661, to pay the 
Dutch eight tons of gold, to relinquiſh their claim 
to that country, which was accepted; and the Por- 
tugueſe have remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of it 
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AMAZON IA. 

This country obtained the name of Amazonia, | 
or the Country of the Amazons, from the Spaniards 
ſeeing, when they firſt entered the river, great num- 


bers of women on the banks of it with arms in their 
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hands; but theſe, it afterwards appeared, they carried 
only to eaſe their huſbands, as they do the baggage 
in all their expeditions. The river of the Amazons 
is one of the largeſt in the world, and is ſaid to riſe 
in the Cordilleras, eight or ten leagues eaſt of Quito; 
but, as others will have it, from the Lake Laurio- 
cha, near Guanaco in Peru, increaſing ſo, as it ad- 
vances towards the Atlantic, into which it diſ- 
charges itſelf by eighty- four channels, that it is ſe- 
veral leagues broad, and from thirty to forty fa- 
thom deep, five hundred leagues from its mouths, 
which take in a ſpace of ty or ſixty leagues, 
between Cape North, on the coaſt of Guiana, and 
Cape Laparate, on the coaſt of Braſil. A great 
many rivers fall into it on both ſides, of which the 
Rio Negro, Xanxa, and Maranhon, are the chief, 
or among the chief. Taking in all the windings 
and turnings, it is computed to run five thouſand 
miles, from its ſpring-head to its mouth; and, 
like all other rivers between the tropics, over- 
flows the country in the rainy ſeaſon, MEN 
Amazonia is bounded by Terra-Firma on the 
north; by Braſil, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
eaſt; by another part of Braſil, and La Plata, on 
the ſouth; and by Peru and Quito on the weſt; 
but little is known of it, except along the banks 
of the river, and the weſt frontiers of the Portu- 
gueſe colonies in Braſil. re | 
The celebrated M. Condamine made a voyage- 
down the River of Amazons not a great many 
years ago, and'has publiſhed a very entertaining 
Journal of that adventure; to which we muſt refer 
the reader, not having room here to epitomize it. 
Neither Spaniards, Portugueſe, nor any other 
European nation have yet made any ſettlements in 
this country; ſo that the Indians remain a free 
peo ple, not ſubject to any foreign dominion. The 
air is cooler here than could be well expected ſo 
5 6 g3 near 
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near the equator, which proceeds from the heavy 
rains, that occaſion the rivers to overflow their 
banks one half of the year; and from the cloudy 
weather, and ſhortneſs of the days, which never 
exceed twelve hours. A briſk eaſterly wind alſo 
cools the air, which blows from the Atlantic O- 
cean quite through the country, ſo ſtrong, that veſ- 
ſels are thereby enabled to ſail againſt the ſtream, 
and perform a voyage up the River of Amazons al- 
moſt as ſoon as down it, which requires eight or ten 
months. Here are terrible ſtorms of thunder and 
lightning, during the time of the rains, 

The face of the country is ſaid to be very beau- 
tiful, and the ſoil fertile, producing cocoa- nuts, 
ananas or pine apples, guavas, bananas, and other 
tropical fruits; cedar, iron- wood, ſo called from its 
weight and denſity, red wood, oak, ebony, logwood, 
and many other ſorts of dying woods and drugs; 
together with tobacco, cotton, ſugar, maiz, caſſavi 
ot, yams, potatoes, farſaparilla, and canela, or 
ſpurious cinnamon. 
They have ſtore of excellent honey, balm, wild 
fowl, and veniſon, in their woods, which alſo abound 
with tigers, wild boars, buffaloes, &c. The honey 
is exquiſite, and the balm good againſt all wounds. 
Parrots are as numerous here as pigeons in Eng- 
land, and as good meat. They have vaſt numbers 
of fiſh of all forts in the rivers and lakes; and, 
among others, manatees or ſea-cows, that are am- 
phibious, arid feed on the banks ; and tortoiſes, of 
a large ſize and delicate taſte ; but the fiſhers muſt 
be upon their guard. againſt crocodiles, alligators, | 
and water- ſerpents. | 

The natives, like almoſt all the Americans, are 
of a good ſtature, have handſome features, long 
black hair, and copper complexions. They are 
reported to have a taſte for the imitative arts, eſpe- 
_— 205 * ee and make 2 me- 
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chanics. Their cordage is made of the barks of 


trees, their ſails of cotton, their hatchets of tor- 
toiſe-ſhells or hard ſtones, their chiſſels, planes, and 
wimbles, of the teeth and horns of wild beaſts, and 
their canoes are hollowed trees. They ſpin and 
weave themſelves cotton garments; and their 
houſes or huts are of wood, thatch, and clay. Their 
arms, in general, are darts and javelins, bows, and 
arrows, with targets of cane or fiſh-ſkins. They 
are ſuch good archers, that they kill fiſh in the wa- 
ter with their arrows, which they eat without 
bread or ſalt. The ſeveral nations are governed by 
their chiefs or cac ques; for it is obſervable, that 
the monarchical form of government hath prevail- 
ed almoſt univerſally, both among the antient and 
modern barbarians, as requiring a leſs refined policy 
than the republican ſyſtem. The regalia by which 
the chiefs are diſtinguiſhed are, a crown of parrots 
feathers, a chain of lions teeth or claws about their 
middle, and a wooden ſword in their hand. Both 
"ſexes ſometimes wear mantles of the ſkins of beaſts, 
or cotton, but generally go naked. In ſome nations 
the men thruſt pieces of cane through the foreſkin 
of their pudenda, their ears, and under-lips, and 
hang glaſs beads at the griſtle of their noſes, which 
bob to and fro when they ſpeak ; but in others, 
they wear plates of gold at their ears and noſtrils. 
All theſe nations allow of polygamy, or a plurality 
of wives and concubines; and the women here, as 
in the other American nations, do the moſt labo- 
rious work. They worſhip the images of their an- 
tient heroes, or ſubordinate deities; but we hear 
of no temples, or orders of prieſts among them. 
The Jeſuits, before their expulſion from the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe dominions, are ſaid to 
have made a conſiderable progreſs in convert- 
ing the natives; but whether any of them ſtill 
continue here, or have quitted the country, 
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«nd given place to other orders, we cannot pretend 
tO jay. | | ; ; 8 

r voyages have been made up and down 
the River of Amazon, both by. Spaniards and 

| Portugueſe, who were ſent to make diſcoveries; 
from whom, and the Jeſuits, all our knowledge 
of the. country is derived. Of the Spaniards, 
the chief are, Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of the 
marquis, who conquered Peru and-Orellanaz and 
of the Portugueſe, Texeira. ö | 


GUIANA, or CARIBE ANA. 


Guiana, or Caribeana, is bounded on the eaft 
and north by the Atlantic Ocean, and the river 
Oroonoko; on the ſouth by the country of the 
Amazons; and on the weſt by the provinces of 
Grenada and New- Andaluſia, in Terra- Firma, from 
which it is ſeparated both on the weſt and north, 
by the river Orobnoko. It extends above twelve 
hundred miles from the north-eaſt to the ſouth- 
weſt, that is, from the mouth of the river Oroo- 
noko to the mouth of the River of Amazons, and 

ncar fix hundred in the contrary direction. 

Moſt .geopraphers divide it into two parts, call- 
ing the country along the coaſt Caribeana Proper, 
and the interior country Guiana Proper: the laſt is 
alſo ſtiled El Dorado by the Spaniards, on account 
of the immenſe quantity of gold it is ſuppoſed to 

| contain. E e — 

The Portugueſe, French, and Dutch, have all 

ſettlements along the coaſt. What lies ſouth of 

Cape North belongs to the firſt of theſe nations; 

the coaſt between Cape North and Cape Orange 

is poſſeſſed by the natives; French Guiana, Old 

Cayenne, or Eq uinoctial France, extends from 

Cape Orange, about two hundred and forty miles 

ET 2 | along 


LY 
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along the coaſt, to the river Marani, where the 
Dutch territory begins, and extends to the mouth 
„ 5 oo So TE IH 

Along the coaſt the land is low, marſhy, and 
ſubje& to inundations in the rainy ſeaſon, from 
a multitude of rivers which deſcend from the in- 
land mountains. Hence it is, that the atmoſphere 
is ſuffocating hot, moiſt, and unhealthful, eſpectally 
where the woods have not been cleared away. In- 
deed, the Europeans are forced to live in the moſt 
diſagreeable ſituations, and fix their colonies at 
the mouths of the rivers, amidſt ſtinking marſhes, 
and the putrid ooze of ſalt moraſſes, for the con- 
veniency of exportation and importation. 5 

The chief ſettlements of the French in Guiana are 
in the Iſle of Cayenne, which lies a hundred miles 
weſt of Cape Orange, at the mouth of a river of the 
ſame name. It is about ſeventeen leagues in com- 
paſs, well wooded and watered, admirably culti- 
vated; and extremely fertile in ſugar, tobacco, maiz, 
herbage, and the neceſſaries of life; but the French 
fort at the bottom of the harbour is wholly ſup- 
plied with freſn water by rain, which is preſerved 
in large ciſterns. At the eaſternmoſt point of the 
iſland is the town and fort of St, Lewis. The 
town contains above two hundred houſes, occupied 
by mechanics and tradeſmen, and the fort has a 
good garriſon. Cloſe by the fbrt alſo is ſecure an- 
choring for a great number of ſhipping, in all ſea- 
ſons of the year. The French firſt eſtabliſned 
themſelves in this iſland, and the neighbouring con- 
tinent, in the year 1635, under the conduct of Mr. 
Bretigny, who loſt his life by the hand of the na- 
tives. This unlucky aceident reduced the colony 
to the greateſt diſtreſs; but they bravely defended 
themſelves againſt numerous armies of Indians, 
till the arrival of a reinforcement, Hover uy 
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afterwards abandoned this iſland, and the Engliſh 
took. poſſeſſion ; but the F rench returning, obliged 
them to quit it; who were, in their turn, expelled 
by. the Dutch, under- the command of admiral 
Binks,. The Dutch held their conqueſt but a ſhort 


time; for they were driven out by the count d'Eſ- 
trees, the French admiral, the ſame year; ſince 
which time it has been held by France, though 
the Hollanders have made ſome attempts to re- 


cover their loſs.  -—- 
With reſpect to Dutch Guiana, we ſhall firſt 


preſent our readers with a ſhort extract of what is 
moſt curious in an account of that country, lately 


publiſhed by a gentleman, who reſided ſeveral years 
at Surinam, as a nn, and then add n fur- 


ther ſeems neceſſary. 


Guiana, according to that gentleman, was firſt 


diſcovered by Columbus in 1498. It lies between the 


59. of north, and the 59. of ſouth latitude, and be- 
tween the 53 and-609, 'of longitude weſt from Lon- 


don. It is bounded on the north and eaſt by the 


Atlantic; on the weſt by the rivers Oroonoko and 


N egroe; and on the ſouth by the river of Amazons. 


It is now divided between the Spaniards, Dutch, 


F rench, and | Portugueſe but except its ſea-coaſt, 


and lands adjacent to its rivers, it has hitherto re- 
mained unknown to all but its original natives; 
and even of theſe, it-is only in the Dutch territories 
that foreigners have any knowledge; for thoſe of 
the Spaniards, French, and Portugueſe, are in- 
acceſſible to tnem. 

This country, on account of the diverſity and 
fertility of its ſoil, and of its vicinity to the equator, 
which paſſes through it, affords almoſt all the pro- 


ductions of the different American countries be- 


tween the n We a variety peculiar to 


itſelf. 


Dutch 
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Dutch Guiana was formerly the property. of the 


Engliſh, who.made ſettlements at Surinam, where 
a kind of corrupt Engliſh is ſtill ſpoken by the ne- 
groes. The Dutch took it in the reign of Charles 
the ſecond ; and it was ceded to them by treaty in 
1674, in exchange for what they had poſſeſſed in 
the-province now called New York. 

T he land for fifty miles up the country from the 
ſea coaſt is flat; and, during the rainy ſeaſons, 
covered two feet high with water. This renders 
it inconceivably fertile, the earth, for twelve inches 
deep, being a ſtratum of perfect manure: an at- 
tempt was once made to carry ſome of it to Bar- 
badoes; but the wood-ants ſo much injured the 
veſſel, that it was never repeated. The exceſſive 
richneſs of the ſoil is a diſadvantage, for the canes 
are too luxuriant to make good ſugar; and, there- 
fore, during the firſt and ſecond crop, are con- 
verted into rum. 5 Io 7 

There are ſome trees on this part, but they are 
ſmall and low, conſiſting chiefly of. a ſmall ſpecies 
of palm, intermixed with a leaf near thirty feet 
long, and three feet wide, which grows in cluſters 
called a Trœlie; and, at the edges of running- 
water, . with mangroves. 2 

Farther in ward the country riſes, and the ſoil, 
though ſtill fertile, is leſs durable. It is covered 
with foreſts of valuable timber, that are always 
green; and there are ſome ſandy- hills, though no 
mountains; in the French territories, however, 
there are mountains, according to the report of the 
Indians, for they have never been viſited by any 
other people. ET 2 
In this country the heat is ſeldom diſagreeable: 
the trade-winds by day, the land breezes in the 
evening, and the invariable length of the nights, 
with gentle dews, refreſh the air, and render it 
temperate and ſalubrious. There are two . 
0 : x Si 42%: » hs : . ons, 
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fons, and two dry, of three months each, in every 


year; and, during more than a month in each wet 


ſeaſon, the rain is inceſſant. The dry ſeaſons com- 
mence ſix weeks before the equinoxes, and con- 
tinue ſix weeks after. The wet ſeaſons are more 
wholeſome than the dry, becauſe the rains keep 


the waters that cover the low lands, next the ſea, 


freſh' and in motion; but during the dry ſeaſon it 
ſtagnates, and, as it waſtes, becomes putrid, ſend- 


ing up very unwholeſome exhalations. Bloſſoms, 


green and ripe fruit, are to be found upon the ſame 
tree in every part of the year. There are ſome 
fine red and white agates in Guiana, which remain 


untouched ; and mines of gold and ſilver, which 


the Dutch will not ſyffer to be wrought. 

Beſides many trees and plants common to it with 
other countries, and which have been often and 
accurately deſcribed, Guiana produces many pecu- 
liar to itſelf, particularly the ſimaraba- tree, the bark 
of the roots of which is eſteemed a ſpecific in dy- 


. ſentries ; the caruna, a ſmall poifonous nut, which 


the Indians reduce to powder, and conceal under 
their nails at their meetings, when they intend to re- 
venge an injury, till they can put it into the drink of 


their victim; the woorara, a ſpecies of the nibbees, 


called by the Spaniards bejucos, which are a fort of 
lgneous cordage, ſome flat, ſome round. The 
round nibbees are innoxious ; the flat poiſonous, 


The woorara is a flat nibbee, uſed by the Indians 


in a "compoſition to poifon their arrows. 


* There are ſome animals alſo pecdliar to Guiana, 
- particularly the laubba. This animal is amphi- 


10us, and about the ſize of a pig four months 
eld. The head is ſhaped like that of a pug dog, 
and its feet are like a dog's, but it has no tall. 
The ſpecies of monkies in Guiana are innumerable. 
Perhaps their kinds multiply by a promiſcuous 
mixture, as dogs do among us. There are 3 
p54 wh 5 re 
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here twice as large. as ours, and without a tail. 
Moſt people in Guiana ſleep in hammocks, as 
more ſecure from ſerpents and poiſonous inſects; 
but this does not ſecure them from the bats, which 

approach any part of the body that is uncovered, 
generally the feet, open a vein, and ſuck the blood. 
till they are ſatisfied. There is alſo peculiar to 
Guiana a large venomous toad, called the pipa. 
Its young are bred in the back of the male, where 
the female depoſites the eggs. © 
There is a great variety of beautiful birds in 
Guiana, but moſt of them are common to it with. 
ſome other countries, and have been often deſcribed. . 
Several perſons in the Dutch colony employ them- 
ſelves, and their ſlaves, in killing and preſerving; 


birds for the cabinets of Europe. 
Moſt of the fiſhes. of Guiana alſo are common 
to it with other countries; among the reſt is the 
torpedo, or numbing-fiſh. oF 
uiana abounds in ſerpents of various kinds. 
There is one ſort not venomous, that meaſures 
ſometimes above thirty feet in length, and three in. 
circymference. It has a taper tail, armed with 
two claws, like thoſe of a dunghill cock. Small 
deer have been found in their ſtomach, | There are 
alſo ſome of thoſe called amphis bæna. 

The inſects of Guiana are innumerable, owing 
to the conſtant warmth and humidity of the cli- 
mate; but the moſt remarkable are ſuch as ate 
well known, and have been often deſcribed. 

The inhabitants of Guiana are either natives, 
who are of a reddiſh brown, or negroes and Euro- 
peans, or a mixed progeny of theſe in various com- 
binations. The natives are divided into different 
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hunt, and fiſh, and the women look after domeſtic 
concerns, ſpin, weave, in their faſhion, and look 
after the planting caſſava and manive, the only 
things which 'in this country are cultivated by 
the natives. Their arms are bows and arrows, 
| Hort poiſoned arrows, blown through a reed, 
| which they uſe in hunting, and clubs made of a 
heavy wood called iron wood. They eat the dead 
bodies of thoſe that are ſlain in war, and ſell for 
ſlaves thoſe they take priſoners; their wars being 
chiefly undertaken to furniſh the European plan- 
rations. All the different tribes go naked. On 
articular occaſions they wear caps of feathers ; 
t, as cold is wholly unknown, they cover no part 
but that which diſtinguiſhes the ſex. They are chear- 
ful, humane, and friendly, but timid, except when 
| heated by liquor, and drunkenneſs is a very com- 
mon vice among them. W e 
Their houſes conſiſt of four ſtakes ſet up in a qua- 
drangular form, with croſs poles, bound together 
by ſlit nibbees, and covered with the large leaves 
called troelies. Their life is ambulatory, and their 
houſe, which is put up and taken down in a few 
hours, is all they have to carrry with them. When 
they remove from place to place, which, as they 
inhabit the banks of rivers, they do by water in 
ſmall canoes, a few veſſels of clay made by the 
women, a flat ſtone, on which they bake their 
bread, and a rough ſtone, on which they grate the 
roots of the caſſava, a hammock and a hatchet, 
are all their furniture and utenſils; moſt of them 
however have a bit of looking-glaſs framed in pa- 
per, and a comb. 0 ENT 
Their poiſoned arrows are made of ſplinters of 
a hard heavy wood, called cacario ; they are about 
twelve inches long, and ſomewhat thicker than a 
_ coarſe knitting needle; one end is formed into a 
ſharp point; round the other is wound ſome cot- 
N 48 | 3 ton, 
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ton, to make it fit the bore of the reed, through 
which it is to be blown. They will blow theſe ar- 


rows forty yards with abſolute certainty of hitting the 
mark, and with force enough to}draw blood, which 


is certain and immediate death. Againſt this poi- 
ſon no antidote is known. The Indians never uſe 


theſe poiſoned arrows in war, but in hunting only, 


and chiefly, againſt monkies ; the fleſh of an ani- 
mal thus killed may be ſafely eaten, and even 
the poiſon itſelf ſwallowed with impunity. 

All the tribes of Indians in Dutch Guiana 
believe the exiſtence of one ſupreme God, the au- 
- thor of nature, and of inferior beings, always diſ- 
poſed to miſchief, exactly ſuch as our devils. They 
have conjurers among them, who. pretend to 
have an intercourſe with theſe devils, and an influ- 
ence over them; and have ceremonies much like 
what is called paw-wawing in other parts of Ame- 
rica, which has been often deſcribed ': they ſeem 
rather to wiſh than believe a future ſtate; and as 


they ſuffer no anxiety about the next hour, they 
ſuffer ſtill leſs about the next life. 


They bury their dead naked: when the ceremo- 
ny is over they drown their ſorrows in a drunken 


feaſt; and when the body has lain ſo long in the 
earth, that the fleſh is ſuppoſed to be rotten. The 


bones are taken out and diſtributed among the re- 


lations: this ceremony is alſo attended with a 
drunken feaſt. The ceremony of marriage is 


nothing more. Though polygamy is. allowed, it 


is not often 2 but when the wife is grown 


old and diſagreeable, a girl about eight years 


old is taken into the houſe, who acts as a ſervant 


in domeſtic employments, till about eleven, and 
being then marciageable becomes a wife. 
The Indians here have no chief ; yer, living in 


a ſtate in which artificial wants have not produced 


a general oppoſition of intereſt, and where natural 


wants 
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wants are eaſily ſupplied, their vices are but few, 
Continence before marriage is not conſidered as a 
virtue; a man cares not whether the woman he 
marries is a virgin or not; but no injury is ſo ſure- 
ly revenged as the infidelity of a wife. 
Nothing is cultivated here by the natives but 
plantains, caſſava, and yams; and one month's 
cultivation is ſufficient for all theſe. The men are 
all hunters, and they can always find game or fiſn. 
if they prefer it, without danger or toil; They dreſfs 
it by boiling, either in water or in the juice of caſ- 
ſava, and ſeaſon it very high with kyan, or red pep- 
per. The only ſet time of eating is the evening, 
when they return from hunting; in general, they 
eat whenever they are hungry. They ſcarce know 
ſalt; but ſometimes preſerve animal food by 
ſmoke - drying it. Their drink is water or a fer- 
mented liquor, prepared from the plantain, called 
Pievoree; when they have plenty of this, they are 
continually drunk, ſo that their indolence and im- 
providence, hy preventing a conſtant ſupply, be- 
come public and private bleſſin ges. 
As the ſupplying the wants of nature in ſo fer- 
tile and delightful a country takes up but a ſmall 
Portion of the time, they fill up the intervals 
various amuſements: they bathe and ſwim ij 
the. rivers, in large companies, ſeveral times a ay, | 
without diſtinction of ſex; and they ſwim ſo well, 
that they may almoſt be reckoned among amphi- 
bious animals, At other times they' viſit each 
er, and are mutually entertained with the ſim- 
ple occurrences of their lives, and a great variety 
of fables, which are merry, ſignificant, and moral. 
Sometimes they dance, and frequently burſt into 
immoderate laughter; and fometimes they recline 
indolently in their hammocks, where they not on- 
Iy lleep, but eat, converſe, and play, blow a . 
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of ruſtic flute, pluck out the hair of their beards; 
Ee 


or admire themlelves in looking glaſſes, * 33 
\ The women ſuffer nothing in child-birch, which 
is®attended. either with danger or pain. The 


mother and child, immediately after delivery, are - 


plunged into 'the water, and the next day ihe re- 
turns to her domeſtic employment, as if nothing 


had happened. The children are fed, and during 


their infancy no other care is taken of them; none 
are ſickly; or deformed : the boys, as they grow up, 
attend the father in hunting, and the girls aſſiſt the 
mother. In old age, they become wrinkled ; but 
never either bald or grey. As they have no me- 
thod of computing time ta any number of years, 
their age cannot be aſcertained ;' but there is ſufi- 
cient reaſon to conclude, that their lives are long. 

In all their traffic with each other, or with Eu- 


ropeans, they eſtimate every thing by their preſent. 


want of it; they will at one time demand a hatchet, 
for what at another time they will exchange for a 
fiſh- hooxæ. e251 Stet e UA 
This blameleſs and happy people live together 
upon terms of perfect equality, having no diſtine- 


tion but of age, or perſonal merit; neither have 
they any diviſion of property; each amicably parti - 
cipates the ample bleſſings of a delightful and ex- 


tenſive country; envy, fraud, and violence are pre- 


cluded, natural deſires are immediately and innocent- 
ly indulged, and government rendered wholly unne- - 


ceſſary. Thus far the abovementioned gentleman. 


The ſtates of Holland, to whom the colony of 
Surinam originally belonged, made it over to the 
Dutch Weſt-India company; but that company 
not being in a conditon to ſend thither the neceſias 


ry ſupplies, made over a. third part of their ſhare 


to the magiſtrates of Amſterdam, and another third 
part to Mynbeer Van Aarſens, lord of Sommelſ- 
dyk. Hence this colony is the joint property of 
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the Weſt · India company, the city of Amſterdam, 
and the lord of Sommelſdyk; but the ſovereignty 
of it belongs to the States-General. According- 
ly, of the board of directors at Amſterdam, by 
which this colony is governed, five are choſen by 
the magiſtrates of that city, four by the Weſt-In- 
dia company, and one by the lord of Sommelſdyk; 
but the governor muſt be approved by the States- 
General, and take an oath to them, as well as to the 
directors. FA 
The colony is now in the moſt flouriſhing con- 
dition;. and a conſiderable trade is carried on in 
ſugar, tobacco, gums, dying drugs and woods, cof- 
fee, cotton, flax, and ſkins; not only with Eu- 
rope, but the Weſt-India iſlands, eſpecially the Bri- 
tiſh. Beſides Surinam, the capital, there are no 
leſs than ſeven or eight inland towns belonging to 
the colony, all rich, populous, and commercial, and 
about five hundred plantations. 

Surinam, which gives name to the adjacent 
country for a hundred miles round, ſtands within 
the river of the ſame name, in 69. 16/. north lati- 
tude. The river is navigable thirty leagues up 
the country; and, beſides other forts ſituated on it, 
has one called Zelandria two leagues from the en- 
trance, with a ſmall town called Paramairambo, 
near it. 1 185 

To the north-weſt of the colony of Surinam lies 
that of Berbice, which takes its name from a river, 
and is alſo governed by directors, choſen from among 
the proprietors in Holland, who, in 1732, obtained 
a privilege from the States-General to render the 
navigation to this colony free, and alſo to levy cer- 
tain duties, both on the inhabitants and ſhips going 
out or in. x 5 

Further to the north-weſt lies the river Eſequi- 
bo, on which the Dutch have likewiſe ſettle- 
ments; but whether they form a diſtinct colo- 


ny 
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ny from the two above- mentioned, we are not ins 
formed. 


FCC AIST SISHIS 


The AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


AVING deſcribed the whole continent of 
America, together with the iſlands in the 
uth-Sea, on the coaſts of Patagonia, Braſil, and 
Guiana, we now proceed to the other iſlands not yet 


\ deſcribed; and the firſt that preſent themſelves to 


the northward of Guiana are thoſe commonly 
called the Weſt-Indian or Sugar Iſlands, though not 
the only ſuch, comprehending the Greater and Leſ- 
ſer Antilles, the Caribbee Iſlands, divided into 
Windward and Leeward, the Virgin Iſlands, the 
Sotoventos, Baſtimentos, and other ſma'] iſlands ; 
but to avoid confuſion, we ſhall deſcribe them as 
they belong to the different European nations, bes 
Se with the Britiſh, 


The BRITISH WEST-INDIAN ISLANDS, 


JAMAICA 


Jamaica, the largeſt of all the Britiſh Weſt-In- 
dian Iſlands, A from 74*. 57. to 78“. 375 
weſt longitude, and from 15%. 48. to 189. 50. 
of north latitude; being about one hundred and 
ſixty miles in length, from Point Negril, on the 
weſt, to Point Morant, on the eaſt; and ſeventy 


from Portland Pitch, on the ſouth, to Gallina | 


Point, on the north, where it is broadeſb ; but be- 
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ing of an oval form, it grows narrower towards 

each end. It lies near four thouſand five hundred 
miles ſouth-weſt of England, one hundred ſouth 
of Cuba, and ſeventy welt of Hiſpaniola, contain- 
iug between four and five millions of acres. 

With reſpect to the air, there is no country be- 
tween the tropics where the heat is more moderate, 
being conſtantly cooled with refreſhing breezes, 
frequent rains, and nightly dews : however, it is 
unwholeſome, eſpeciaily on the ſea coaſt, and ex- 
ceſſively hot in the mornings all the year round, 
till about eight o'clock, when the ſea-breeze begins, 
increaſing gradually till about twelve, when it is 

commonly ftrongeſt, and laſts till two or three, 
when it begins to die away till about five o'clock, . 

when it is quite ſpent, and returns no more till 

next morning. About eight in the evening begins 

a land-breeze, which blows four leagues into the 

ſea, and continues increaſing till twelve at night, 

after which it decreaſes till four in the morning, 

when it ceaſes, and returns again at night. The 

ſea - breeze is flronger at ſome times than at others, 

and more ſo near the coaſt than within land; where- 

| . as, it is juſt the reverſe with the land- breeze. 
| Sometimes the ſea-breeze blows day and night for 
a week or two. In December, January, and Fe- 

bruary; the north wind blows turiouſly, checking 

the growth of the canes, and all other vegetables, 
on the north fide of the iſland ; but the mountains 

cover the ſouth fide from them. Though it often 

rains at other times, yet the months of May and- 

October bring the heavieſt and moſt laſting rains; 

. and the eaſt and weſt parts of the iſland, contain - 

* ing large tracts of incloſed ground, are more ſub- 
ject to ſtorms of wind and rain, and more unwhole- 

ſome than the ſouth and north. The ſouth, winds 

bring the moſt rain; no rains are laſting on the 

ſouth ſide of the iſland, that come from the go 

Eid f . Fro 
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JAMAICA. 1 
Froſt and ſnow are never ſeen here; but ſometimes 
large hail, eſpecially on the mountains, where the 
air is always cooler than in the low lands. The 
land-wind blowing in the nights, and the ſea · breeze 
in the day time, no ſhip can come into port but in 
the day - time, nor go out but ſoon after day- break. 
The dews here are ſo great within land, that the 
water drops from the leaves of the trees in the 
morning as if it had rained; but there are ſeldom 
any fogs, at leaſt in the plain or ſandy places near 
the ſea. | | 
Earthquakes are very frequent in Jamaica 
the inhabitants expect one every year. A re- 
markable one happened in 1668, which was felt 
all over the iſland. It was obſerved, that the 
ground. roſe like the fea in waves, as the earth- 
quake paſſed along; but this was nothing to that 
which happened at Port Royal in 1692, by which 
that town was almoſt ſwallowed up. 11 
As to the ſoil, and face of the iſland there is a 
ridge of hills, called the Blue Mountains, that 
runs from eaſt to weſt, through it, furrowed by 
deep gullies on the north and ſouth ſides, made by 
the violent rains, which fall almoſt every day on 
thoſe mountains, the tops of which are crowned 
with different kinds of trees, cedar, lignum vitæ, 
mahogany, and the like, which render them equal- 
ly pleaſant and profitable to the inhabitants. Se- 
veral fine rivers alſo, ſtored with fiſh, and navi- 
gable by canoes, take their riſe from them. A 
lower ridge runs parallel to the greater, and the 
vallies or ſavannahs are exceeding level, with- 
out ſtones, fit for paſture, and fruitful, when 
cleared of wood, eſpecially on the ſouth ſide of 
the iſland. After the rains, or ſeaſons, as they are 
called, their ſavannahs are very pleaſant: but, after 
long droughts, look quite parched and burnt up. 
One may ride many miles in them without meet- 
5 ä ing 
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ing the leaſt aſcent, They produce ſuch quanti- 
ties of graſs that the inhabitants are ſomerimes 
forced to burn it. Notwithſtanding the many 
rivers and Jakes, water in ſome places is very 
ſcarce, and in others ſo mixed with ſand and ſe- 
diment, that it is not fit for uſe, till. purified for 
ſome days in earthen jars; and many cattle, in 
ſome years, periſh for want of water. There are 
ſeveral ſalt ſprings in the iſland, which form 
a ſalt river, and ſeveral Jakes. Near the ſea, as 
at Port Royal, the well water is brackiſh, and un- 
wholſome. Though the ſoil of Jamaica in ge- 
nceral is exceeding fertile, yet it is thought nat 
one fourth of the ſugar ground upon the iſland is 
cultivated : even the grounds lying near the ri- 
yers and the ſea are in many places over-run with 
wood, inſomuch that a planter who has patented 
three or four thouſand acres, has ſeldom above 
five hundred well cultivated, One acre, in ſome 
places, has been known to yield ſeyeral hogſheads 
ol ſugar. 1 205 
I be principal vegetables and produce of the 
iſland, beſides ſugar and rum, are cacao, of which 
chocolate is made, cotton, coffee, indigo, pimento, 
commonly called, cod or Jamaica pepper, oranges, 
| lemons, citrons, palms, pomegranates, ſhaddocks, 
mamies, ſour- ſops, papao, pine apples, cuſtard apples, 
ſtar apples, prickly pears, Alicada pears, melons, 
plantains, and guavas; dying woods, gums, and 
medicinal drugs, as guaiacum, China root, ſarſa- 
parilla, caſſia fiſtula, tamarinds, venellas. Jamaica 
alſo produces ſome tobacco, but of a coarſe kind, 
and cultivated only for the ſake of the negroes, 
who are fond of it; Indian and Guinea corn, with 
peas of various kinds, but none reſembling thoſe | 
of Great Britain, except thoſe which are reared 
with great care and tenderneſs in gardens, toge- 
ther with cabbages and a variety of roots, par- 
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ticularly caſſava, of which they make bread, yams, 
and potatoes. 

The woods are ſtored with berries ; but apples, 
and thoſe fruits that are more peculiar to cold coun- 
tries, thrive but poorly in Jamaica, Beſides the 
productions we have mentioned, many others 
may be found in. the accounts of the naturaliſts, 
who have treated of the iſland, particularly the 
manchineel tree, which bears a beautiful but 


poiſonous apple, and the wild cinnamon, which is 


eſteemed a ſovereign. remedy for diſpelling wind, 
and aſliſting digeſtion. 


After all, the ſugar cane is the glory and chief 


ſupport of Jamaica. This plant is thought to have 
been known to the Romans, and to have been ori- 
ginally a native of the Canary Iſlands, from whence 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe, after they began to 
trade with Africa, carried it to their own countries, 
and alſo to their Eaſt and Weſt India ſettlements. 
The conſumption of ſugar in Great Britain, one 
year with another, has been computed at ſeventy 
thouſand hogſheads, each containing twelve hundred 
weight, and all our colonies are ſuppoſed toproduce, 
on an average, eight hundred and fifty thouſand 
hogſheads of ſugar yearly. It is computed that 
there are three hundred fail of ſhips ſent every year 
to our ſugar colonies from Great-Britain, which 
are navigated by four thouſand five hundred ſea- 
men; that the frieght of the ſugars brought hither 


amount to a hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds 
ſterling per annum, and the duty, commiſſion, &c. 


to little leſs than two hundred thouſand more. As 
to the exports from hence to our ſugar colonies, 
it appeared by the cuſtom-houſe books, in 1726, 
that all the Britiſh manufactures, exported to Bar- 
badoes, all the Leeward Iſlands, and Jamaica, the 
latter of which generally takes as much for the Spa- 
niſh trade, &c. as all thoſe other iſlands, amounted 
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to two hundred and thirty- four thouſand, ſeven 
hundred and eighty-five pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, 
ſterling. We may venture to aſſert, that they 
are a third more now. 

The Jamaica ſugar is ſaid to Na the beſt of all 
our plantations,” and made with the greateſt eaſe. 
there were about fixty ſugar-mills in Jamaica as 
Jong ago as 1670, which made about two million 
of pounds weight of ſugar ; and it is ſaid, they 
now make ten times as much -as they did then. 
The Jamaica rum is eſteemed the beſt in the 
World, and is in the greateſt requeſt in England. 
We are told about four chouſand puncheons of it 
are exported yearly, 

Theke are few colonies in Amerit ſo well ſtocked 
with cattle as this: horſes, aſſes, and mules, are 
very cheap; and there would have been numbers 
of horned cattle, had not the inhabirants, who 
mind planting much more than grazing, lel- 
lened their ſtock by their inattention ; ſo that, 
at preſent, they are ſupplied with beef from 
the Britiſh colonies on the continent, whence they 
have alſo ſalted pork and fiſh, flour, peaſe, &c. 
Their ſheep are large and fat, and their fleſh very 

good; but the wool, which is long and full of hairs, 
is worth nothing. Beef cannot be kept many days, 
though it be ſalted, and freſh beef is ready to cor- 
rupt in four or five hours. Butchers therefore al- 
ways kill in the morning, juſt before 259 and by 
ae o'clock the markets are vet. 
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The bays, roads, and rivers of Jamaica abound 
with excellent fiſh, of almoſt all the European 
-and American kinds ; but the tortoiſe is by much 
the moſt valuable, both for its ſhell and fiſh, the 
latter being accounted the moſt delicious, . and, at 
the ſame time, the moſt wholeſome in all the Tas 
dies. The manatee, or ſea-cow, which is often 
_ taken in calm bays, by the Indians, is reckoned 
extraordinary good eating. 


Beſides theſe ordinary proviſi ions, the racoon, a 


ſmall quadruped, is eaten; rats are alſo ſold by the 
dozen, and when they have been bred among the 
ſugar canes, are thought, by ſome people, very 
delicious food. Snakes and ſerpents, and coſſi, 


a ſort of worms, are eaten by the Indians and ne- 


roes. 

1 The moſt common drink is water, or rum di- 
luted with water, and punch. Great quantities 
alſo of Madeira wine are drank, that wine having 
this particular quality, that it keeps better in a hot 
place, or expoſed to the ſun, than in a cool cellar: 
cyder, beer, and ale are alſo brought hither from 
the northern colonies, It is obſerved that paſſen- 
gers, when they come firſt to Jamaica, ſweat con- 
tinually in great drops, for three quarters of a 


year, yet they are not more dry than i in England, 


nor even faintiſh.. 
This and all the other governments in the Britiſh 


American Iſlands, are royal governments. The 


king appoints the governor and council, and the 
repreſentatives are choſen by the freemen of every 
pariſh, and thoſe aſſemblies make laws, but they 
muſt be confirmed by the court of England. 

The inhabitints are either Engliſh, or of Engliſh 
extraction, born on the iſland : Indians, negroes, 
mulattos, or meſtize, or the deſcendants of them. 
The Engliſh, and thoſe of Engliſh extraction, 
N be thirty thouſand; the Indians are but eu 
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moſt of the natives having been deſtroyed by the 
| Spaniards. The negroes on the iſland are about a 
hundred thouſand. . | | 
- Beſides the militia there is generally a regiment 
of foot from Great-Britain here ; and a ſquadron 
of Britiſh men of war is uſually ſtationed at Port 
Royal, even in time of peace. Sir William Trelaw- 
ney, Bart. is the preſent. governor and 
Foreſt, eſq; commodore of the ſquadron. - The 
principal part of the revenues accruing to the 
crown of Great-Britain from Jamaica, is the duty 
ariſing from ſugar, rum, and melaſſes, imported 
from hence, which is very conſiderable. 

The religion of the church of England is the 
eſtabliſhed religion in all the Britiſh iſlands ; but 
there are yet no biſhops ; the biſhop of London's 
commiſſary is the principal eccleſiaſtic in theſe 
iſlands. 3 | 

Jamaica is divided into nineteen pariſhes or 
precincts, the chief towns in which are St. Jago 
de la Vega, or Spaniſh Town, Kingſton, Port-Pal- 
ſage, and Port- Royal. di 

St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh Town, ſtands 
on the river Cobre, in a pleaſant valley. The 
- houſes, though but one ſtory high, conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral commodious apartments, all of them well fur. 
niſhed and finiſhed with mabogony. Here the 
governor and. moſt of the principal people of the 
iſland reſide, and the aſſemblies and courts of jul- 
tice are held; in conſquence of which there are 
many coaches and chariots belonging to it, with 
plays, balls, concerts, and ſuch like polite diver- 
ſjons ; but there is only one church and a chapel. 
Spaniſh Town ſends three repreſentatives to the al- 
ſembly. Before the governor's houſe is an exchange, 
to which the merchants and others repair to do 
buſineſs. The chief inhabitants often take an air- 
ing in a ſavannah that lies cloſe by the oY 
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The night - watch, or patrole, conſiſts of four horſe 
and ſeven foot ſoldiers. | 

Kingſton, the largeſt town in the iſland, ſtands 
on the bay or harbour of Port-Royal, ten or twelye 
miles ſouth eaſt of St. Jago, and five by water, but 
fifteen by land, from Port-Royal. It ſtands com- 


modiouſly for freſh water, and all other conve- 


niencies of life, being about a mile long, and half 
a mile broad, with handſome regular ſtreets.- The 
harbour is one of the moſt commodious in Ame- 


rica. It is about three leagues broad in moſt places, 


and ſo deep that a ſhip of ſeven hundred tons may 
lay cloſe. to the ſhore, and it can ſafely contain a 


thouſand fail. Its entrance is defended by Fort 


Charles, one of the ſtrongeſt belonging to the 


Engliſh iſlands, a battery of ſixty pieces of can- 


non, and a garriſon of regulars, maintained b 
the crown. The river Cobre, on which Spa- 
niſh Town ſtands, falls into this bay. 


Port Royal, notwithſtanding the calamities that 


have befallen it, its hot and dry fituation, and the 
want of freſh water, ſtones, and graſs, hath 
been, in ſome meaſure, rebuilt, and its commo- 
diouſneſs hath tempted many to ſettle on the 
ſeemingly devoted ſpot, and run all riſks. 

Port: Paſſage, or Paſſage Fort, is a ſea - port town, 


ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Jago, at the mouth of | 


the river Cobre, ſo called, becauſe it is the greateſt 


thoroughfare in the iſand. The fart here mounts _ . 


ten qr twelye guns. 


There are ſeveral other ſmall places and good 
harbours in the iſland, as Port Morant, Port Pedro, 


Port Antonio, Bluefield Bay, and the harbour of 


Cape Negril. | . 

Jamaica was diſcovered by Columbus in 1493 
and taken from the Spaniards by general Venables, 
and a ſquadron of men of war, under the com- 


mand of admiral Penn, in 1654. They conti- 
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nued however to lurk in ſome parts of the iſland 
ſeveral years after; but at the revolution it was fo 
entirely reduced, that the Spaniards yielded it to the 
crown. of Great Britain, to which it has belonged 
ever ſince; and is, doubtleſs, the nobleſt poffeſ- 
ſion we have in thoſe parts. ee 


eh 0E 8. 


Barbadoes, the moſt conſiderable of all the Britiſh 

iſllands next to Jamaica, one of the chief, 
and moſt windwardly, except Tobago, of the Carib- 
bees, is ſaid to lie ninety miles ſouth-eaſt of Martini- 
co, and ſeventy eaſt of St. Vincent; between 599. 


50. and 60. 2. weſt of London; and between 


129. 56. and 139. 160, north latitude; extending 


twenty · five miles from north to ſouth, and fifteen 


from eaſt to weſt. The ſuperficial content is about 
one hundred and ſeven thouſand acres. 
The climate is hot, eſpecially for eight months 
in the year, but not unwholeſome; for though 
there are no land breezes, there are others ariſing 
from the ſea, which increaſe as the ſun advances to, 
and ahate as he declines from the meridian. A 
temperate. regimen renders it as ſafe to live in as 
any climate in Europe, ſouth of Britain; and ac- 
cording. to the opinion of many, as Britain itſelf. 
The days are very near equal, the ſun riſing about 
ſix and ſetting about ſix all the year round. The 
rains fall here as in other parts of the torrid zone, 
chiefly when the ſun is vertical. The damps or 
dews are ſo great in the night, that every · bit of 
iron will ſoon be eaten up with ruſt, if it be not 
in conſtant uſe. The twilights are ſo ſhort here, 
that it is dark three quarters of an hour after ſun- 
ſet. They have ſometimes hurricanes in autumn, 
by which the plantations ſuffer greatly ; but they 
are not ſo frequent as in the neighbouring iſlands. 
1 Y Bar- 
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Barbadoes is generally a plain level country, 
with ſome ſmall hills; and the woods have been 
all cut down to make room for the plantations of 


ſugar-canes, which now take up almoſt the whole | 


iſland, and render it the molt valuable plantation 
to Great-Britain, for its ſize, that it ever poſſeſſed... 
Notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of the iſland, its 
ſoil is different, being in ſome places ſandy and 
light, in others rich, and in others ſpungy; but all 
of them cultivated, according to their ſeveral na- 
tures: ſo that the iſland preſents to the eye the moſt 
beautiful appcarance of ſpring, ſummer, and au- 
tumn, producing ſugar, rum, molaſſes, cotton, 
indigo, ginger, pine-apples, guavas, plantains, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, limes, or:dwart-Jemons, 
aloes, tamarinds, mangroves, calabathes, cedars, 
cacao, and cocoa-nuts,:, prickled- apples, pome- 
granates, papays, cuſtard-apples, withi fig-trees, - 
mangroves, Calabaſhes, cedars, cabbage, caflia, 
fiſtula, maſtic, and bulley-rrees. The citrons of 
Barbadoes afford the fineſt drams and ſweetmeats ; 
and the juice of the limes ate the moſt agteeable 
ſouring we know of; and great quantities ate no- 
imported into Great - Britain and lrelandc. 
The inhabitants have few orchards or gardens, 
becauſe they employ. their lands in a more profita- 
ble culture; and they can bring Indian corn from 
North-America cheaper than it can be ſold for, 
when growing upon the iſland, © 
As for animals, here are abundance of hogs, 
which are much finer eating. than thoſe of Eng- 
land, oxen, cows, horſes, aſſes, goats, monkeys, 
and racoons, with. a few ſheep and rabbits; but 
the mutton is inferior to that of England. : 
Or wild fowl here are teals; curlews, . plovers, 
ſnipes, wild pidgeons, wild-ducks, and a' kind-of 
bird called a man of war, The tame pidgeons, 
pullets, ducks, and poultry of all kinds, that are 


bred 


ever ſting. 
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bred in Barbadoes, have a fine flavour, and are 
accounted more delicious than thoſe of Europe. 
Inſects are very numerous, but not venomous in 
Barbadoes, nor do either their ſnakes or ſcorpions 
The ſurrounding ſea abounds with fiſh, ſome of 
which are almoſt peculiar to itſelf, as parrort-fiſh, 


' ſnappers, and grey-cavellos, tarbums, and coney- 
fiſh. Their mullets, lobſters, and crabs, are excel- 


lent; and the green turtle, the greateſt delicacy 
that antient or modern luxury can boaſt of: be- 


ſides the variety of eating in it, it is at once ſo light 
and nutritive, that no bad conſequences are known 


to attend it from indigeſtion or ſurfeit, be the quan- 
tity devoured ever ſo great. CG 
This iſland has two ſtreams that are called 


_ rivers on each fide, with wells of good water all 


over it ; and large ponds -or reſervoirs for rain- 
water: and in its center it is ſaid to have a bitu- 
minous ſpring, which ſends forth a liquor like tar; 
and ſerves for the ſame uſes as pitch or lamp- oil. 

It has been computed, that between twenty and 
thirty thouſand hogſheads of ſugar are exported 


from hence, one year with another. 


With regard to indigo, great quantities of which 


were formerly exported from hence, now little or 


none is made; but of ſcraped and ſcalded ginger, 

lignum-vite, citron water, melaſſes, rum, lime- 

juice and fruits, they export vaſt quantities. 
As to imports, they bring lumber, that is tim- 


ber of all kinds, bread, flour, Indian corn, rice, 
tobacco, ſome ſalt beef and pork, fiſh, pulſe, and 


other proviſions, from the northern colonies ; ſlaves 
from the coaſt of Africa; wine from Madeira, 
Tercera, and Fial, and likewiſe ſome brandy ; 


beef and pork from Ireland; falt from Curaſſao; 


Oſnaburghs, linen of all ſorts, broad cloth and 
, n 4 kerſeys, 
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kerſeys, ſilks and ſtuffs, red Caps, ſtockings and 
ſhoes of all ſorts, gloves and hats, millenary ware 
and perriwigs, laces, peas, beans, and oats, biſcuit, 


' wine, ſtrong beer, pale ale, pickles, candles, butter, 


and cheeſe, iron · ware for their ſugar- works, leaden 
ware, powder and ſhot, braſs and copper-wares, &c. 
from Old England. pigs e. | 


The inhabitants of Barbadoes are tech to 


three claſſes, viz. the maſters, the white ſervants, 
and the black ſervants: the former are either 


Engliſh, Scotch, or Iriſh, with ſome Dutch, French, 


Portugueſe, and Jews, The white ſervants, whe- 
ther by covenant or purchaſe, lead more eaſy lives 
than the common day-labourers in England; and 


when they come to be overſeers, their wages, and 
other 'allowatices, are conſiderable.” As to the black 
ſervants, it is the intereſt of every planter to be 


more careful of them than even of the white; the 


former, unleſs they ſhould happen to be made free, 
with all their poſterity, being his perpetual pro- 
perty. Moſt of the negroes are employed in the 
field; but ſome of them work in the ſugar-mills 


and ſtorehouſes; while thoſe of both ſexes, who 
are moſt likely and handy, are employed as houſe- 


maids and menial ſervants. The original price of 


a negroe, ' when he comes from Guinea, is from 


twenty to forty pounds ſterling, according to their 
likelihood ; but when they improve in any me- 
chanic, or other trade, the price riſes greatly: ſo 


that four hundred pounds has been refuſed for a 
good ſugar- boiler. The men are indulged in a 


plurality of wives. But it is ridiculous to imagine 


tat their being converted to Chriſtianity intro- 
duces any alteration in their ſtate of ſervitude. 


All the difference is, that a planter of any huma- 
nity may ſhew ſome indulgence to a negroe, who. 


diſcovers ſentiment or reflexion enough, to deſire to 


be baptized. But the truth is, the negroes, in 


Se- 
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general, are of ſuch diſpoſitions, as call for the ut- 
moſt vigilance, and the moſt ſevere diſcipline. 
They are obſtinate, ſullen, treacherous, and vin- 
dictive; and many of them ſhew but few faculties 
that entitle them to be conſidered as rational crea- 
tures. Plantains are the chief ſupport of the negroes, 
who have various ways of dreſſing them; but they 
have every week, at ſtated times, an allowance of 
Indian corn, bread, falt-fiſh, or falt-pork. Every 
negroe family has a cabin; and adjoining to it, a 
ſmall piece of ground, by way of garden, in which 
the more induſtrious fort plant potatoes, yams, 
and other roots, and rear live ſtock, which they 
are at liberty to eat or convert into money for 
their own uſe : and it is incredible what ſavings of 
this Kind ſome of them make. They are fond of 
rum and tobacco; and they generally lay out their 
earnings in fine cloaths, and ornaments for them- 
ſelves and their wives. The negroes, mulattos, 
and meſtize ſlaves upon the iſland are computed at 
one hundred thouſand. 75 . 1 
The governor of Barbadoes has a ſalary of two 
thouſand pound. ſterling, payable out of the four 
and half per cent. beſides a third of all ſeizures. 
The council conſiſts of twelve members, and the 
aſſembly of twenty-two, choſen yearly, out of the 
ſeveral pariſhes, viz. two for each; by a majority of 
votes. Moſt of the civil officers are appointed by the 
governor, who alſo collates rectors to the pariſhes 
of the iſland. The perquiſites of them are very con- 
ſiderable ; and their ſtated ſalary about one hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred pounds a year ; bur the 
rectory of St. Michael's in Bridgetown is ſuppoſed 
to be worth ſeven or eight hundred pounds a year. 
The church affairs of Barbadoes are governed by a 
ſurrogate! of the biſhop's appointment. There are 
upon the iſland ſome Jews and Quakers, but Very 
| | 4 


| few other diſſenters. The 
, William Spry, eſq. 7711 3 
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preſent governor is 


As to the military eſtabliſhment, here are ſeveral 
forts, with a good train of artillery, and a militia 
conſiſting of ſix regiments of foot. two of horſe, 
and a troop, called the troop of horſe guard. 
The idland ãs divided into ſeveral precincts, and 
theſe again into pariſhes, in which the only place 
of any note is Bridgetown, ſituate on Carlitle hay. 


in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, and having the 


beſt, or rather the only harbour therein. It is rec- 
koned the fineſt and largeſt town in all the Caribbees 
Iſlands, if not in all the Engliſn Weſt-India colonies; 
taking its name from a bridge in the eaſt part of 
it, erected over the waters that come from the 
neighbouring marſhes, after rains; but a dreadful 
fire lately deſtroyed a great part of it. It is the 
ſeat of the governor, councih and aſſembly; and 
alſo. of the court of chancery. The governor's 
houſe is about a mile out of the town, which is not 
reckuned very healthy, on nceount of the neigl⸗- 
bouring marſhes. There are ſeveraf foris and bats 
teries. about the town and bay the latter of Which 
is large enough to contain five hundred fail 
has twenty fathom anchorage, im water "{6'-elear, 
that one ſees the bottom, but ſo rocky, that ca 
bles are always buoyed up with caſſs. 

Here is a college, with a revenue for profeſſors 
in the ſeveral ſciences, to which colonel Codrington 
was the pringipal benęfactor .- 1 

This iſland was firſt reſorted to by the Engliſh 
in the reign of king James. I. but James ear 


of Carliſle obtained the frſt grant of it in 1625, 


the firſt year of king Charles I. who parcellec 
it out to ſeyeral adventurers, that ted then 
ſelves hither, They found no inhabitants; but a 
good breed of hogs, ſuppoſed to have been left 
here by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, in their 
Vol. VIII. li VOyages 
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voyages to the continent of America. The ad- 
venturers applied themſelves at firſt to the planting 
of tobacco, which not thriving as expected, 55 
planted cotton and indigo, which yielded a con- 
bderable profit; but they made little ſugar till 
1647, when the colonels Modiford, * and 
alrond, with other cavaliers, living uneaſy under 
the uſurpation, converted their eftates into money, 
and e — to Barbadoes, wbere 
ey ed ſugar works, acquired v at 
_— and, in the year 1630, the white nbi. 
tants of the iſland were increaſed to upwards of 
39,009, With twice that number of negroes, who 
exerciſed their maſters with conſtant” conſpiracies, 
in hopes of recovering their liberty; but not ſuc- 
ceedings; were ſevere.y puniſhed. King Charles 
II. — . the praperty af the and. in 1661, 
ex Agee which tima Barbadoes has been a royal 
zerniment,” and the colony granted a duty of 
ar and a half per cent on their ſugars, for main | 
taining the forces avd- furtiſications of the iſland, 
Which amounts to ten thouſand pounds per annum; 
but is net always: applied tb the purpoſes it was 
gqqſigned for, and proves an infapportable burthen 
anche planters, no: other iſland having fo high a 
duty laid on their ſugats. De Ruyter, the Dutch 
Admiral treacheraility attempted t ſurprize this 
iſland in 1 60g, a time a e r 
0 repulſed. 
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St. eusisror nt“ 8. 

"The 1Nand of St. Chriſtopher's; called by our 
1 St. Kitts, lies between 176, 100, and 17% 
north latituda, about 62 30. weſt of Lon- 

» four; miles north of Nevis and about fixty 
from, Antigua. Its length, from eaſt to weſt, is 
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from north to ſouth, ſeven ; and its circiithference 
about ſeventy-five. 

It was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Col umbus i in 
his firſt yoy 705 to America, who is ſajd to have 
called it St. Chriſtopher, not from his own name, 
but from the figure bf a very high moutitain'in the 
upper patt of it, which bearing a leſſer on its 
, — nic, him in mind of the picture of St. 


'Chriftopher; vo ls repreſented as a giant, wittrour 
infant Saviour on his back. 

The ait is ſultry, but pleaſant and healthful. 
Some repreſent it as one of the moſt delightful . 
iſlands im the word. A ridge of mountains runs 
through che iſland, the tops of which are over- 
grown with pal mettoes, cotton trees, lignum- vitæ, 
but the'fites and the ſkirts of them are very fertile. 

This iſland: produces not only ſugar, but to- 
bacco, indigo, ginger, pine- reer paus, tama- 
rinds, prickle-· pears, two alte rent Finds of pep- 

r, with cotton, maize, gourds, water-melons, 
8 parſley, peas, purſlane, and many other 

vegetables. Ihe produce of ſugar is ſaid to be 
3 thouſand hogſheads per annum, at a me- 
dium, the quality of Which is reckoned ſuperior 

to that of Barbadoes. The ifland, in genkral, is well 
; ſupplied with ſprings and hot baths, the mountains 
| being of a ſulphureons-compoſition. In a inountain 
about chree miles north ef Fort Charles, there | 
is ſaid to be à ſilver mine: but i is not-worked, 4 
The whole land on the illand, fit for ſugar plant- q 
tion, does not exceed, it is thought; 24000 acres, l 
; and thoſe-of light ſandy föil. At the ſouth-eaſt 4 
end ate ſalt ponds, which: yield a ſalt more ſtrong l 
g and —.— than the — They are ſaid to | 
q 2s une "Koyſhealls' of fogar here to one of 
There ae ſeveral forts * the iſland; well provi- 
Gd iin me, attillery, * military ſtotes. ah | 
liz : inha · 
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iohabirants are computed at about eight thouſand 
whites, and above eighteen thouſand negroes. © | 


Baſſeterre, he cap ital, is ſaid, bl be a 17 ry hand- 
N of 


ſome toun. It is tuated on a ,Cape, that has a 
. on Ng ſide, fic. for f ipping d. ſecured 
by. Londonderry fort ene 3 the 8 5 8 by fix 
batteries, raiſed at d 


ent landio es, and 
mounting forty-rhree capnon, xt , e. j 

This iſland. Was diſcovered, as WE have, already 
oblerved, by Columbug in hs ficſt vgyage to Ame- 
rica. The Spaniards having deſerted ix, the Eaglit liſh 
and French took F e, it in 1456 and di- 
vided it between them, They lived in gtęat amity 
18 till a war broke out between the Wo ng- 
tions, Whea: the. Engliſh. Due the F rench,chgirely 
out of che .iſland.; ae the country having been 
yielded to che crown f Great-Bricain, y. the treaty 
of Utrecht, all the French. territory ugs, ſold f 
the benefit. of 1 5 publ 5 The lieutenant er 
or n is N Te et: Ne 4: 


44-05 vis! As N * 5 G: 5 4. Ads z2 827 
ee e eee eee 
Antigua 54 — a circulad _ "about; twenty 
miles, Ren: "APs and near fury. in eireumfe- 
rence. eng yr” on 10 F Bilge T 
It is more noted. fog good. harbours,: than, all the 
Engliſn lands in theſe ſeas; yet ſo encompaſſed 
with rocks, that it is of; dangerous acceſs in 
many parts of it, eſpecially to thoſe that areo not | 
well. acquainted; . with the coaſt. Of theſe har- 6 
- bounty. the chief are, Noneſuch, St. John's, En- f 
gliſh, and Falmouth harbours, Willoughby ang 0 
0 


Carliſle bays, Food ated ts ada ag 

Ihe climate is hotter than, Barbadoes, and, yery f 
ſubject to hurricanes. The ſoil is ſandy, and much i 
of it overgrown with, wood; but what is worſe, li 


; there are by few ſprings, and net ſo. much a3 3 t 
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ſingle brook in the iſland; fo that its chief de- 
pendence for freſhwater is on what falls from the 
ſkies ; yet for all this it is a thriving plantation. 
Its product is much the ſame with that of the 
other Caribbee-Iſlands. ' As good Muſcovado ſu- 
gar'is now made here as in any of the ſugar iſlands, 
and they alſo have learned the art of claying it. 
This iſland contains about ſeventy thouſand acres, 
and produces, one year with another, about ſeven- 
teen or eighteen thouſoud hogſheads of ſugar, with 
ginger, cotton, pine-apples, plantanes, wild cinna- 
mon, and other tropical fruits, and ſome tobacco. 
There is more veniſon here than in any other of 
our Caribbee iſlands, with'gteat plenty of fowi and 
black cat. ee 17 Het SV HLOTDIOBTS 

St. Jolin's, which was lately almoſt deſtioyed by 


a dreadful fire;'is the capital of the iſland, and lord 
2282770 710. 


2 bd 0 '# ; » bs = 148 12 Fo 
Ha wley the lieutenant governor. 
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Nevis is about fix leagues in circumference, and 
lies only three or four miles ſouth of St. Chriſto- 
pher's. The vil is fruitful, and the ſtaple com- 
modity ſugar, which ſerves all the purpoſes of mo- 
ney. Here are ſometimes violent rains and tor- 
nadoes, as in the other iſlands, and the air is even 
hotter than that of Batbadoes. There are many 
remarkable inſects and reptiles, as the flying tyger, 


the ops of the mountains. The only venomous 


creattres are ſcorpions and centipedes. 
113 | They 
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They have plenty of aſparagus here, and there 


is a tree called diddle-doo,. which. bears a lovely 


bloſſom of the fineſt yellow 11 * colours, 


and is eſteemed a ſoyercign re med againſt the 


green ſickneſs, The Peuorice- runs wild 
along the ſtone walls of common fields, like the 


vine; but there is no lignum vitæ, or iron wood, 


and fat; and ſo are the 


ROY 


here. The butter of this iſland is not good, and 
new cheeſe far worſe. The ſheep have. no horas 


nor wool, but are hairy and b ſkinned, and 
nerally full of ſmall red or black ſpots, reſem- 
ling thoſe of a fine ſpaniel. They breed twice a 


year, if not oftener, and generally bring.two, three, 
ar four lambs at a time; and what is more ex- 
| TT: ſuckle them all. The rams. are of a 


colour, with a thick de ber long ſtrait 


158 bel ing down, from the lower jaw. to 
bs ret 1 8 Bo fore legs. 4 2 — Jn 


being fed with Indian corn, Spani ps Rog and 


ſugar- cane juice, are why ans, wp on _ 
ws an ies, whic 


are fed with the ſame diet. The. nd. doves 
here are about the ſize of a. lark, —_ chocolate 


Dae ted with a dark blue, their heads like 
N 5, ho — 55 red-breaſt, a ** eyes and 


— a moſt pure red. 
50 are excellent game cocks 5 Ka er 
bull. dogs i in this iſle, notwithſtandin 
that they both de egenerate ou N Eels _ 
ſides large cur-d 
It. is ſaid ſome of 


ein ne groes, eat dog 


In the mountain 1 hey den excellen . 
cucumbers, common lettuces. 3 


idngy 
lery, &c. In theſe <3 alſo 
bloſſom, but never pod 


An Engliſh lng os. here * one. FER 5 
42 Spaniſh, and Por- 


and ſix- _—_— and the 


' rugueſe co coin bear near the W deere. | 
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The fees for a funeral. ſermon are three pounds, 
or five hundred weight of ſugar ; ; and for eve 


chriſtening, marriage, and burial, twelve ſhillings 


and fix penge. The king gives twenty pounds! 
out of Exchequer to the clergy, who are ſent: 
hither by the biſhop of London to vacant pariſhes, - 
to defray the charges of their voyage. The only 
town of this iſland is Charles-Towo, which is de- 
fended by a fort of the ſame name; ard has a re- 


gular weekly market every Sunday morning. 
The En ih ſent the firſt colony to this iſland 
anno 1628. In 1690 an earthquake almoſt de- 


PEEES 


puted at . thouſand and. the ne groes at three 


times that number, of whom. at leaſt, four thou- 


ſand are employed in the ſugar buſineſs. A fer 
regular troops are maintained at his majeſty's ex - 
pence. The pe rpendicular height of the moun- 


tain, which _ the ifland, is ſaid to be a mile 
and a half. 1 0 


is vo good harbour in the whole iſland. 


Here, and in the other Caribbees, * Ss aid; | 


if a White . kills a black, he cannot be tried 
for his life for the murder; and all that he ſuffers 
is a fine of thirty pounds currency to the maſter; 


for the loſs of his ſlave. If a 2 75 ſtrikes a white 


man, he is puniſhed with the loſs of his hand; and 


if he ſhould draw blood, with geath. A negroe 


cannot be evidence againſt a white man. 
The Neviſians are {aid to have three public an- 


nual faſts, to implore the Divine Protection againſt 


hurricages; ad if none happen in July, Auguſt, 
or Sep pe per, they have a public thankſgiving in 
Odober. The preſent lieutenant. governor is co- 


lone] James B 
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e eaſt part chere is a river, which 
affords ll mullers, and other fiſh ;- * there 
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Monſerrat was diſcovered by Columbus in 1493. 
It lies twenty-five miles almoſt ſouth ſouth-eaſt 
from Nevis; twenty weſt ſouth-weſt from An- 
tigua; forty - north-weſt from Guadaloupe ; and 
two hundred and forty from Barbadoes. It is of 

an oval figure; about three leagues in length; 
the ſame in breadth; and eighteen in compaſs, 
The Spaniards gave it the name of Monſerrat from 

a fancied reſemblance that it bore to a mountain of 
that name near Barcelona, in Old Spain; where is a 
famous chapel dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin. 
The climate, ſoil, and produce of Montſerrat are 
much the ſame as thoſe of the other Engliſh Carib- 
bee Iflands. The mountains yield cedars, the Cy- 
preſs- tree, the iron-tree, with other woods, and ſome 
odoriferous ſhrubs. It is well watered and fruitful ; 
and the planters. formerly raiſed a great deal of 
indigo. The ſurrounding ſeas produce ſome hide- 
ous monſters, particularly two, which from their re- 
markable uglineſs, as well as the poiſonous quality 
vf 'theirfleth, are called ſea'devits. The lamanture, 
by-ſomeicalled: the'fea-cow, is found in this iſland, 
and generally at the entrance of freſh water rivers, 
According to the accounts we have of it, it is an 
amphibious animal; and lives moſtly on herbage. 
Its fleſh-is reckoned very wholeſome food, when 
| ſalted "and. they are fo large, that two or three of 
them load a canoe. ' PUN art r; 

- The reſidence of the governor of the Leeward 

- Iflands is either upon Nevis, Antigua, Mont- 
ſexrat, or St. Chriſtopher's ; but each of the three 
iſlands, where he does not reſide, has a deputy- 
governor of its own, who is appointed by the 
crown likewiſe, and who preſides both over the 
aſſembly and the council ; the latter of which, 1 

| | | | eac 
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each iſland, ,is. nominated by the governor general. 
Within the term of about twenty years there is 
commonly a general aſſembly of the councils and 
aſſemblies, or their deputies, from all the four 
illands, for the good of the whole. The functions 
of the lieutenant- governor are ſuperſeded by the 
governor general; the latter of whom, at preſent, 
is Woodley, eſq; and the former, in this 
illand, colonel Carpenter. 


E be e 


Barbuda is a ſmall. iſland, fifteen miles norch- 
eaſt of Monſerrat; its length being about twenty 
miles, and its breadth twelve. It is the property 
of the Codrington family, who have the appoint- 
ment of the governor. Part of the eſtate ariſing 
from it, amounting, as it 1s ſaid, to two hook 
pounds a year, with two plantations in Barbadoes, 
was bequeathed, in 1710, by Chriſtopher Codring- 
ton, eſq; governor. and captain-general; of Bar- 
badoes, to the ſociety for propagating the goſpel, 
towards the inſtruction of the negroes, in the Ca- 
ribbee Iſlands, in the Chriſtian religion, and the 
erection of a college at Barbadoes, for teaching 
m, boot tne Hi on. 
The land of this iſland lies low, but is fertile: 
the inhabitants apply themſelves chiefly to the 
breeding of cattle, and raiſing proviſions, with 
which they ſupply the neighbouring iſlands; | Many 
of the commodities, however, which are raiſed in 
the other Weſt India iſlands, may be alſo raiſed 
here, ſuch as citrons, pomegranates, oranges, 
| raiſins, Indian figs, maiz, cocoa nuts, cinnamon, 
pine-apples, and the ſenſitive plant, with. various 
inds of woods and drugs, ſuch as Braſil, ebony, 
E pepper, indigo, and the like. There are ſome. 
| large ſerpents on the iſland, but e far 
g e 
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from being poiſonous or noxious, that they deſtroy 
rats, toads, and frogs ; though the ſting or bite of 
others are mortal, unleſs an antidote is applied ro 
them in two hours. On the weſt fide of the iſland 
| y a good well ſheltered road, clear from rocks and 
ands. bf ia ce pros 


ANGUILLA. 


Anguilla, ſo called from its ſnail-like form, is 
about thirty miles long, and ten broad; and lies 
thirty miles north-weſt of St. Chriſtopher's. The 
inhabitants, as at Barbuda, apply themſelves chiefly 
to the breeding and feeding of cattle, planting 
Indian corn, and other parts of hufbandry ; though 
they ſtill plant ſome ſugar; and the iſland is, in 


general, {aid to be capable of great improvement. 


DOMINICA. 


Dominica lies between Martinico and Guade- 


loupe, about eight leagues from each, being near 
1 Prout miles long, and thirteen broad. Be- 

e late peace, by which this and the two fol- 
lowing were ceded to Great -· Britain, it was a neu- 
tral iſland, and ſerved occaſionally to wood and 
water in. Next to Canada and Louiſiana, it may 
be confidered as one of the moſt valuable acquiſi- 
tions we obtained by that peace. When it was 
reduced by lord Rollo towards the cloſe of the late 
war, he found almoſt the whole windward coaſt 


ſettlec by the French, notwithſtanding it had been 


formally declared to be neutral by the treaty of 

Aix · la Chapelle, in 1648. There is no commo- 

dity or vegetable produced by the richeſt of our 

other iſlands, that may not be raiſed here in great 

abundance. - The declivities of the hills may be 

cultivated to the very tops, fo gentle is their riſe ; 
$424, 


and 


r. VINCENT,,,, 4g, 


and they often terminate in beautiful, well wa- 
tered, fruitful vallies. The fpil is of a black mould, 


and remarkably rich. It contains about thirty 
rivers, one of them navigable up the country for 
ſome miles. Here, as in ſome others of the Carib- 


bees, is a ſulphur mountain, and hot ſpring, equal 


in ſalubrity to thoſe of Bath in England; and the 


fine fruits, particularly the pine - apples, are ſuperior 
to any that grow on the French iſlands ; and no 
better timber of every kind is to be found, than 
what grows in Dominica. At the north-weſt end 

of the iſland, is a deep ſpacious ſandy bay, called 
Prince Rupert's; and well ſecured from the winds 
by. mountains on all fides. There are ſtill abqut 
three or four hundred natives upon the iſland; 
Ry the lateſt advices, it appears, that the ſale and 


e e of the lands in this and the other neutral EF: 
vance very | faſt. — 10 ung, «lq; is | 


i0ands__a 
lieutenant governor, 


./$T. VINCENT. 


This iſland is about twenty-four miles in length, 


and eighteen. in breadth, lying about fifty miles 


| north-weſt. of Barbadoes. It is generally allowed, 


that St. Vincent is one of the belt of all the An- 


1 


tiles. Iſlands, The ſoil is excellent, as likewiſe che 
water and the woods, Tobacco, it is faid, may be 


cultivated here to great perfection. When it was 
ceded by the treaty of Verſailles in 1763, to Great- 
Britain, there was a, great number of a mixed breed 


of the Caribbeans,. or antient inhabitants, and of 
Thip-wrecked,. or run-away negroes on it. There 
is a fine bay to lc ward, beſides others. The lieu- 


tenant governot is colonel F 
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ita Maurice. 
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Tobago lies forty leagues ſoüth by weſt from 
Barbadoes; about thirty-five ſouth-eaſt from St. 
Vincent; forty eaſt from Granada; and between 


thirty and forty from the Spaniſh Main. It is 
thirty-two miles in length, about nine in breadth, 


and ſeventy in circumference; ſo that it is ra- 
ther larger than Barbadoes, or indeed any of our 
Leeward Iſlands : and, near the north-eaſt extremi- 
ty, lies a ſmall iſland, called Little Tobago, which 


zs two miles in length, and one in breadth, 


The climate of Tobago is far more temperate 


than could be expected in an iſland that is but 
119. 10, north from the equator; for the force of 


the ſun is diminiſhed by, the ſea breezes. The ſpice 
and gum- trees, with which it abounds, contribute 
to its ſalubrity. Tobago has another favourable 
circumſtance to recommend it; namely, its lying 
out of the tract of thoſe hurricanes that often prove 


ſo fatal, to the other Weſt-India iſlands. The 


north-weſt extremity is mountainous ; but the reſt 
of the iſland agreeably diverfified with fiſings and 
fallings. The ſoil, in general, is a rich black 
mould proper for producing, in the greateſt plenty, 
whatever is raiſed in other parts of the Weſt- Indies. 
There ate many ſprings, together with commodious 
bays and creeks. But the valuable trees which 
row here are, perhaps, its greateſt riches ; for be- 


ides the different kinds of wood that are found in 
the other Weſt-Indian Iſlands, it is ſaid, that the 


true nutmeg tree, and the cinnamon-tree, with 


that which produces the real gum-copal, are found 
on this iſland. The fig-trees on Tobago are reck- 


oned equal to thoſe in Spain and Portugal. India 


and Guinea- corn, French-beans, various kinds of 


peas, .the cuſhou-apple, that is both meat and 


drink, 


: | 
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drink, and yields an excellent lamp- oil; the prickle- 
apple, the banana, pomegranate, pine apple, ſweet 
and bitter- orange, lemons, ſugar, tobacco, indigo, 

ginger, ſarſaparilla, ſemper vivum, citrons, vanel- 
| Joes, limes, guavas, plantanes, tamarinds, grapes, 
cuſtard-apple, the ſour-apple, the papaw: apple, 
mammie- apple, the yellow plum, cherries, the 
cocao: tree, that yields both meat, drink, and cloath- 
ing ; muſk, cucumbers, water-melons, pomkins, 
gourds, potatoes, yams, carrots, turneps, parſneps, 
onions, caſſada- root, natural balſam, balm, ſilk- 
graſs; five different ſorts of pepper, the long, the 
cod, the bell, the round, and the Jamaica, and 

a are {aid to be either the ſpontaneous production 
of the iſland, or ſuch as may be raiſed by cultiva- 
Miles Tag eee BCE to | 


# i 


As for animals, bete ate wild hogs, pickerees, 
which reſemble a hog, armadilloes, guanoes, 
which, are of the alligator kind, Indian conies; 
and badgers, horſes, cows, aſſes, ſheep, deer, goats, 
and rabbits. No iſland in the world, we are told, can 
boaſt ſuch a variety of fiſhes, both ſhell and others, 
pevgtledy curele and mullets, of a moſt delicious 
taſte, © the feathered ſpecies, there are alſo a 

great variety. Laſtly, in different parts of the 
illand are found green tar, ſoap - earth, with many 
curious ſhells, ſtones, marcaſites, and minerals. 

There were not only ſome natives, bur alſo ſome 
Europeans ſettled upon this iſland, when it was by 
the laſt treaty of peace yielded up to Great-Britain. 

—— Gwyne,*eſq;/ is the licutenant-governor. * 


& 


* GRENADA, and the GRENADINES. | || 


=> 6 "TEMES, 


Grenada lies in weſt longitude 61. 40. and north 
latitude 7 20. thirty leagues north of New-Anda- 
luſia, om the chbtinent of Terra-Firma. It is faid = 
to be'about'Mirty leagues in length, and 1 
1 1185 places 
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places kiten in breadth. Near it is a chifter of 
ſmall iſlands, called the Grenadines. Theſe iſlands 
Prodi uce very fine timber, ſugar, indigo, tobacco, 
peaſe, and millet; but the cocoa-tree does not 


| thrive ſo well ih them as in the other iflands. There 


is a lake in a mountain about the middle of the 
I0and, chat ſupplies it with freſn - water ſtreams, 
and Nn bays and harbours lie round! it, that 
might be fortified to to great advantaę ;'fo * it is 
very qptvenient for i hipping, not being 1 fubje& to 
Harries, 

"The <hief. port is called Lewis, whic 1 on 


the tniddle Ws A large ba , with a ſandy bottom, 


"There were ſome French ſettlements of Don this 
mand, when it was reduced by the Engliſh in the 
late war. . Brigadier-general. Robe Melville is 
Velde Here of Grenada, the Gre adines, St. 

incent Hochinicr, and Toba o and Francis 


Gore, k 1 Is lieutenant- -general od Seater ge 
verngr of Gre wk. WS 


10 1 
SEW N41 I 10 nic 1 
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J 231. 9 1510 MN | V 136% 


„ 141 ni ii v4 4 5 cd nini e 


"4 J \ 444 4 C 5 H 0; 20 319 LA 
e 
IJ ay * 588.10 897 
ITY exten rae gen 25 20. to 
the tropic o 5 and from 7 49. to 85˙. 


15'. weſt longitude, - 705 g about . ſiæ 1 red, and 
ſixty miles. in length, rom eaſt to welt, ut. very 
narrow in proportion; for, in ſame parts, it is not 


K 2 twelve or fourteen leagues, and, at moſt, ou 


undred and twenty — in breadth. 
ke Pty miles to the welt of Fins ncoy: 
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five . to the north of Jamaica, one hundred 


miles to the eaſt of Jucatan, as many to the ſouth 
of Cape Florida, and commands the entrance of 
both * ulphs of Mexico and Florida, and the 
Windwar Paſſage z ſo that the Spaniards, who are 
the only poſſeſſors of it, may, with a tolerable fleet, 
not only ſecure their own trade, but annoy their 
neighbours. 

There are no winters in this iNand but in July 


and Auguſt, when the ſun is vertical, the rains and 


ſtorms are great, otherwiſe the country would be in- 
tolerably het. The faireſt ſeaſon is when the ſun is 
furtheſt off, and then it is hotteſt in the morning; 


for towards noon a ſea- breeze ſprings up, which 


blows pretty briſſæ tilt the evening. The trade- 
winds in theſe ſeas blow from the north-eaſt. At 


dhe full and change of the moon, from October to 


April, there are . briſk: winds at north and north- 
welt, which in December and January often turn 
to ſtorms, though this is called the fair ſeafon, It 


is finely watered, and agreeably diverſified with 


woods, lawns, and valleys. The foil is capable of 
producing, in the greateſt plenty, every thing that 
we have mentioned to grew in other A 
ilands; but the Cuba (commonly called the Ha- 
vannah) tobacco is thought to excel that of all the 
world. The pine apples here are extellent, and 
their ſugars would equal their tobacco in goodneſs, 


had they hands to cultivate their canes. The other 
products are, ginger, long pepper, and other ſpices; 


maſtic, aloes, large cedars, and other oderi- 

ag trees; oaks, pines, palm - trees, plenty o 
large vines, fine cotton · trees, plantains, We 
. 22 lemons, cocoas, and two ſorts of | 
fruit, called camilor and guanavana; the firſt like 4 
china · orange, and the other in the ſhape: of a heart, 
with a juice between ſweot and acid. The copper 
wie here furniſn the: Spaniſh plantations er | 
ume 
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ſofficieney of that metal for all their braſs guns. 


Gold duſt is found in the ſands of the rivers ; but 
ĩt is uncertain whether there are any gold or ſilver 
mines, the hopes of which occaſioned the butchery 
of all the antient inhabitavts, who were either un- 

able or unwilling to diſcover them: if tbere are 
any, they are not worked. A chain of hills runs 


through the middle of the iſland; but the land near 


the coaſt, is generally a level, champaign country. 


The interior parts lie quite uncultivared and unin- 


babited 3 and it hath: been obſerved; that the iſland 


contains mare churches: than farms, more' prieſts 
than planters, aud more lazy bigots than uſeful tas 
(ele -; 21 = 


Cuba has roany — ports and harkours; wich 


are of great ad vantage to ſhips for Paſſipg the 


gulph, in ſafety; but there are ſcarce any naviga- 
bk rivexs. Both the cbaſts and rivers abound with 

fiſh, and alſo with alligators. There are great 
convemences for mak itig ſalt ; but the inhabitants 
vail themſclves very ſittle of them. The cattle 
Lids kither by the Spaniards have multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, vaſt numbers now running wild in the 


voods, of which many are killed chiefly for their 
| hides and, tallow, that are ſent to Spain. Their 


fleſh alſo, bejng cut into pieces and dried in" the 
fun, ſerves, do vi ual ſnips. Theſe cattle are often 
ſo fat, that they die through the burthen of their 


peas; Cuba has likevwiſe abundance of wules, 


r{cs, ſheep;, wild boars,-and hogs, together with 


_ wild and tame fowl, parrots,” Serwis blue 


heads, lar: e tortoiſes, quarries of flint, and ſeveral 
fountains of hitumen, which is uſed inſtead of pitch, 
as well as. for medicinal purpoſes. Upon the whole, 
the iſland is pleaſant, and its preſent ſtate flouriſh- 
ing, the Spaniards having every year for à confi- | 
derable time * particularly ſince the lng of 'of 
= e — ſomething to its itypfove- 
ment. 


CUBA . a9 


ment. Formerly its exportations never equalled 
thoſ- of the ſmall Britiſh iſland of Antigua. The 
reaſon of this, next to the indolence of the Spa- 
niards, was the great facility with which the inha 
bitants make their money, by means of the galleons 
and the flota, and the very great contraband trade 
that is carried on here, in defiance: of their laws 
and regulations, and even with the connivance of 
the government of the iſland, = | 
It is divided into ſeven provinces, the civil 
government of which is dependent on that of 
St. Domingo, on Hiſpaniola; and as to ſpiritu- 
als, its biſhop, whoſe ſee is at St. Jago, though 
be commonly reſides at the Havannah, is ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of St. Domingo. The eaſt part 
of the iſland is ſaid to be under the governor of St. 
Jago; and the weſt of the governor of the Ha - 
vannah. There are many conſiderable towns in 
” _ but the two juſt mentioned are the 
ef ©: 

St. Jago, which ſtill retains the name of the ca- 
pital,, though now much inferior to the Havannah, 
ſtands at the bottom of a large bay, about two 
leagues from the ſea, on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the 
iſland; It is diſtinguiſhed from St. Jago in Chili 
by the addition of di Cuba, as the other is by that 
of di Chili. Since the unſucceſsful: attempt made 
the Engliſh under admiral Vernon and general 
entworth, the fortifications have been repaired; 
and the town hath recovered ſome degree of its 
former luſtre, carrying on a good trade with Old 
and New Spain, and above all with the Canaries. 
The Havannah ſtands on the north-weſt coaſt of 
che iſland, fifty from Cape St. Antonio, 


its weſternmaſt pozat ; four hundred and ninety 
miles weſt from St. Jago; forty one leagues ſouth 
of the: Cape of Florida, the gulph of which it com- 
mands, by being ſituated at its mouth; and two 

Vol. VIII. 8 days 
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days fail from the Straits of Bahama. The town 
itſelf, diſtinct from the fortifications, is about two 
miles in circuit, and contains about twenty-ſix 
thouſand ſouls. Though the port is one of the 
fineſt and moſt ſecure in the world within; yet the 
narrowneſs of its paſſage has rendered it ſo difficult 

of acceſs, that the galleons have been often inſult- 
ed and taken within ſight of it, without receivin 
any aſſiſtance from the fortifications. The churches 
here are inconceivably magnificent, and rich, in 
plate and ornaments; the ſtreets clean and ſtreight, 
but narrow; and the houſes are of ſtone, and 
make a good appearance, but are ill furniſhed. 
The inhabitants, in general, are ſaid to be more 
ſociable and converfible than thoſe of the other 
Spaniſh dominions in America, The city, which 
1s one of the richeſt in America, eſpecially when 
the galleons are here, ſtands in the moſt fruitful part 
of the iſland on the weſt fide, along the ſhore, which 
rounds fo much that above half of it is waſhed by the 
ſea, and the reſt by two branches of the river La- 
gida, There is a fine ſquare, with uniform build- 
ings in the middle of it. This city is of the great - 

_ eſt importance to the Spaniards of all the cities in 
\ America, being the place of rendezvous for all their 


fleets, in their return from that quarter of the world 

to Spain, and lying at the mouth of the gulph of 
Florida, through which they are all obliged to 
paſs. The Spaniards, therefore, not without 
reaſon, call it the Key of all the Weſt- Indies, 
to lock or open the door or entrance thereto; 
and indeed no ſhips can paſs that way without 


leave from this port. Here is always a ſquadron . 
of Spaniſh men of war; and here, in Septem- 
ber, meet the galleons, . flotz, and other ſhips, 
from ſeveral ports, both of the continent and iſlands, 
to the number of perhaps fifty or ſixty ſail, to take 


C..-U*.B A; " 409 


in proviſions and water, with great part of their 
lading, and for the convenience of returning to 
Spain in a body. A continual fair is kept till their 
departure, which is generally before the end of the 
month; when a proclamation is made, forbidding 
any that belong to the fleet to ſtay in the town, 


on pain of death, and, upon firing a warning gun, 


they all go on board. The value of the cargo is 
ſeldom leſs than ſeven millions ſterling ; ſo that 
it may well be imagined, a place of ſuch import- 


protect the ſhips that frequent it. Towards the 
cloſe of the late war, this city, after a long and 
obſtinate defence, was ſurrendered, with all its forts 
and dependencies, to his Britannic majeſty's arms, 
by capitulation, -on the 12th of Auguſt 1762 ; but 
was reſtored by the peace. The Spaniards have 
been buſy, ſince that time, in repairing the da- 
mages which the fortifications received during the 


other precaution to ſecure it, for the future, from 
all attempts of an enemy. 5 

Two leagues from the Havannah by land, but 
little more than a league by ſea, lies the town of 
uan Abacooa. „ 
The other towns in the iſland worth mentioning 


nd ſtands about one hundred and ſixty- three miles 
alt of the Havannah; Porto del Principe, ſituated 
n the coaſt, about three hundred miles ſouth-eaſt 
the Havannah; and Baracoa, ſituated on the 
orth-eaſt part of the iſland, and having a ſmall 
Tk * HIT SPAs 


* 
4 


* 
, 
1411 


ance is in a condition both to defend itſelf, and to 


ſiege, and adding new ones, beſides taking every 


Ire, Santa Cruz, which has a tolerable harbour, 
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HISPANIOLA, or Sr. DOMING0, 


Hiſpaniola or St. Domingo, is the largeſt nev 
to Cuba of all the Antilles. It is ſituated fifty 
miles eaſt of Cuba, and ſeventy of Jamaica, and 
is about four hundred and twenty miles long, 
from eaſt to welt, and a hundred and twenty broad, 
from north to ſouth. 175 
Though the climate is hot, yet iz is not reckon 
ed unwholeſome, being refreſhed by breezes and 
rains. It is allowed to be both the moſt fruitfi 
and pleaſanteſt iſland in the Weſt Indies, being 
verſified with hills and vallies, woods and river, + 
producing ananas, bananas, grapes, oranges, il 
mons, citrons, toronias, limes, dates, and apr 
cots, fairer and better taſted than thoſe of d 
other iſlands, together with whole foreſts of ab 
bage trees, elms, oaks, pines, acajou, and other 
trees, large and lofty. The other commodities 
ſugar, hides, indigo, cotton, cocoa, coffee, ginge 
tobacco, ſalt, wax, honey, amber-greaſe, and vs 
rious kinds of drugs and dying woods. Crod 
diles and alligators infeſt its coaſts and riven; 
but they abound at the ſame time with tortoiſe 
The horſes and herds of cattle here are ſaid to 
innumerable, and ſufficient to ſupply moſt of it 
Fe lan is. poſſeſſed partly by the F 
I. Thea is the Frenc 
and SN 2 — former being i 
tled in the north-weſt part, and the latter in 
ſouth : but the French have improved their i 
tlements.to ſuch a degree, and are grown ſo pot 
erful, that they may make themſelves malters( 
the whole iſland, whenever they pleaſe. Upon ® 
whole, however, the population of this iſs 
bears no proportion to the extent of it. 1 
profits the French make from its products 


HISPANIOLA - or 


immenſe ; and, according to ſome authors, in 
ſugar, indigo, tobacco, and coffee, thirty years ago, 
their exports amounted to about one million two 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling annvally. During 
the laſt war, their exports, as appeared from the 
odigious value of the ſhips that were taken, muſt 
= conſiderably exceeded that ſum; and ſince 
the peace of 1763, nothing has been wanting on 
the part of the Freneh, to render their ſettlement 
on St. Domingo a counterbalance for all the ceſ- 
fons which they were obliged to make to the 
liſh by that treaty. In this they are greatly 


E 
alſited by the Spaniards themſelves, who, poſſeſſed 
of great treaſures, but without induſtry, laviſh 


the former to purchaſe from their French neigh- 
bours the returns of the latter. 
This iſland was the firſt of the Spaniards diſco- 
veries, and for ſome time the center of their 
commerce in America. After their conqueſts in 
Peru they lighted it, the gold found here being 
nothing in compariſon to what they met with in 
that kingdom. The Buccaneers and other adven- 
turers came hither afterwards, to hunt the cattle 


the Spaniards had imported, which were grown 


wild, and killed incredible numbers of them for 
their hides and tallow z and here they alſo uſed to 
victual their ſhips, The French, finding the iſland 


- almoſt deſerted, took poſſeſſion of the north-weſt | 


part of it, which they till poſſeſs ; whereupon 
the Spaniards returned- and ſettled, in the ſouth 


part of the iſland again, to prevent other nations 
| ſeizing that, and interrupting their navigation to 


the continent. | | 
It is ſaid, the conſideration that chiefly induced 


the court of England to reſtore the iſlands of 


Guadaloupe and Martinico to the French by 
the late definitive treaty, was, that moſt of the 
inhabitants, of thoſe iſlands, would in that caſe 


Ka  : have 


/ 
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have removed to Hiſpaniola, and there, in a ſhort 

time, raiſed more ſugar than both of them pro- 

duced. The French in this iſland were lately in 

arms againſt their governors ; but as to the cauſe, 

we have no information that can A caps on. 
c 


The principal places belonging to the Spaniards 
in the iſland are St. Domingo, Conception de la 
Vega, St. Jago de los Cavalieros, Monte Chriſ- 
to, and Porto de la Plata. | 4 

St. Domingo, the capital, is a large well built 
city, ſituate on a ſpacious harbour on the ſouth fide 
of the iſland, containing about thirty thouſand in- 
habitants, and defended by a caſtle and other works. 
Here is an univerſity and a college, with a revenue 
of four thouſand ducats, a Latin ſchool, ſeveral con - 

vents, a magnificent cathedral, an hoſpital, having 

a revenue of twenty thouſand ducats, and a fine 
market place in the center of the city. St. Domin- 
go is alſo the reſidence of the governor- general of 
the Spaniſh Indies, and of an archbiſhop, and 
court of royal audience. The archbiſhop's ſut- 
fragans are the biſhops of Conception in this iſland, 
St. John's in Porto Rico, St. Jago in Cuba, Ven- 
zuela in New Caſtile, and of the city of Hon- 
duras. The juriſdiction of the court of Royal 
Audience extends to all the Spaniſn Weſt-Indian 
illands. In ſhort, this city owes its preſent ſupport 
to the lawyers and clergymen, whoſe profeſſions 
oblige them to reſide in it. A fine navigable river 
falls into the ſea a little to the weſt of it. 

Conception is a conſiderable town, and the ſee 
of a biſhop, twenty leagues north of St. Domingo. 

St. Jago de los Cavalieros lies ten leagues north- 
veſt of Conception, and enjoys a fine air. Porto 
la Plata, or the Haven of Silver, ſtands on an arm 
of the ſea, thirty five leagues north of St. Domingo, 

and Monto Chriſto, at the mouth of the river Ya- 
guey, ten miles weſt of Porta de la Plata, and 
orty north-weſt from St. Domingo, 


The 
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The chief towns belonging to the French are 
Cape Frangois, St. Lewis, Port Paix, Petit Guaves, 

and Leogane, 

Cape St. Frangois, ſituate on the north ſide of 
the 15 nd, is in a flouriſhing opulent condition, 
having a fine harbour, a briſk trade, and about 
eight thouſand inhabitants. 

St. Lewis, or Port Lewis, ſtands on a ſmall 
iland on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the iſland, and 
has a good harbour with a fort, but labours un- 
der a ſcarcity of freſh water. 

Port Paix is a place of conſiderable ſtrength, ly- 
ing oppoſite the iſland of Tortgs, on the.north- 

welt coaſt of the iſland. 

Petit Guaves, and Leogane, ** on Donna 
Maria Bay near Cape St. Nicholas, at the weſt end 
of the iſland. The former. is the oldeſt French 
ſettlement in the iſland, and a place of conſiderable 
trade; and the latter is the reſidence of the French 
governor- general, and of the royal judicature, with 
that of the ſupreme council, whoſe juriſdiction ex- 
tends from Cape Mougon to the river Artibonite, 
There are two other ſmall places belonging to 
the French called La Petite Riviere, and L'Eſterre, 
the latter of which ſtands a little within land. 

The iſland of Tortuga, mentioned above, had its 
name from the turtles with which it formerly abound- 
ed. It is about ſix leagues long from eaſt to weſt, 
and three where broadeſt. The French have a popu- 
ous flouriſhing ſertlement,called Cayona,witha har- 

bour in the ſouth part of the iſland, It yields all 
the commodities found in the other Weſt-Indian 
illands, together with wild boars ; but has little 
or no freſh water. Of the other iſlands on this 
coaſt, the chief are Savona, and Mona, belong- 
ing to the Spaniards, Hiſpaniola is ſeparated from 
Cuba and Jamaica by what is called the Wind- 
ward · paſſage. 
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PORTO-RICO. 
Porto-Rico is parted from Hiſpaniola by a 


narrow channel, being about a hundred and twenty 


miles long, and ſixty broad. The air here is ex- 
ceſſive hot and unwholefome, eſpecially during the 
rainy ſeaſon. The iſland is alſo ſaid to be ſubj 
to great droughts and hurricanes, and much ex- 
poſed to the deſcents of privateers. The princi- 
pal commodities in which the inhabitants deal are 


ſugar, ginger, hides, cotton thread, and raw cot- 


ton, caſſia, maſtic, &c. Their pork is excellent, 


and fo is the fleſh of their kids, but their mutton 
is poor dry food. They have good ſhip-timber, 


and fruit - trees, with rice and Indian corn. A num- 
ber of brooks and rivers deſcend from the 'moun- 
tains, which run from eaſt to weſt, and are planted 
with woods. | : | 

The north part of the ifland, which is the moſt 
barren, is ſaid to contain various mines, ſome of 
them of ſilver and gold; but it does not appear 
that any of them are worked, though it is con- 
fidently affirmed, that gold-duft is bn Fad in 
the ſands of the rivers, The woods are ftored 
with parrots, wild pidgeons, and other fowl. Eu- 


ropean poultry is found here in plenty, and their 
coaſts abound with fiſh, A breed of dogs, that 
the Spaniards brought over to hunt and tear in 


pieces the defenceleſs natives, are ſaid to run wild 


in the woods near the ſea-ſhore, and ſubſiſt upon 
land- crabs, that burrow in the ground. 


This iſland was conquered by the earl of Cum- 
berland, at his own expence, in the 1 4 of queen 
ndon it again, 


having loft moſt of his men by ſickneſs in the lat- 
ter end of the ſummer, when this and all other 
places in theſe latitudes are very unhealthy. 
Infinite pains have been taken by the Spaniſh 
government to prevent an illicit trade at this * ; 
| | ut 
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but fuch is the convenience of its ſituation for that 
traffic, that all the ſevere edicts iſſued againſt it 
have been ineffectual. 

The capital of the iſland is St. John's, ſituated 
on a {mall iſland on the north coaſt, within the 
harbour, which the Spaniards called Porto-Rico, 


from the treaſures they found there. It is well 


built and populous, and the ſeat of a governor, 
as well as a biſhop's ſee. Both the town and the 
entrance of the harbour are ſtrongly fortified. The 
former is alſo joined to the Main Iſland by a cauſe- 


way. | 
The other places in Porto Rico worth mention- 


ing, are Port del Agnada, where the flota provide 
_ themſelves with water, and other neceſſaries, in their 
voyage to Spain; and Boraba d' Inferno, famous for 
an excellent turtle fiſhery. A ſmall iſland on this 
coaſt, is called Crabs-Ifland, from the great num- 
ber of crabs found there. Kh bs 


TRINIDAD. - 


Trinidad is ſeparated from the continent of An- 
daluſia, ia Terra Firma, by the narrow ſtrait of 
Boco del Drago, eighty miles north-weſt of the 
river Oronoque. This iſland is the largeſt on the 
coaſt, being about twenty-five leagues in length, 
and twenty in breadth. The air is ſaid to be un- 
wholeſome, but the ſoil fruitful, producing ſugar, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, ginger, and Indian corn. 


The number of inhabitants is very ſmall, in pro- 


portion to the extent of the iſland. 


MARGARITA. 


Margarita, ſituate two hundred miles. weft- of 
Trinidad. is about thirty five miles in compaſs. 
It abounds with verd int groves and paſtures, fruits, 
and Indian corn, and was formerly highly Pome 

or 
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for its pearl fiſhery ; but the rapaciouſneſs of the 
Spaniards hath ſince deſtroyed that fiſhery ; nor do 


pearls bear the fame price now as when America 


was firſt diſcovered, The greateſt inconveniency 
of the iſland is the want of freſh water. Since 


the year 1620, when the Dutch invaded the iſland 


and demoliſhed the caſtle, it hath been abandoned 
by the natives. ? | 


There are many more ſmall iſlands in theſe 


ſeas belonging to the Spaniards, ſuch as the Gol- 
den Ifland, Iſle of Pines, the Samballas Iſlands, 


the Baſtimentos, and Sotoventos, on the coaſt of 


Terra Firma, beſides thoſe in the South Sea. 


FCC 


\ 


MARTINI C 0. 


_ ARTINICO, the moſt conſiderable of 


the French Weſt-Indian iſlands, is ſituated 


a2 a hundred and twenty miles north-weſt of Barba- 
does, between the fourteenth and fifteenth degree 
of north latitude, being about ſixty miles long, 
but ſcarce twenty broad in any place. 


The inland part is mountainous, and many ri- 


vulets fall from thence into the ſurrounding ſea ; 
and there are ſeveral ſafe and commodious har- 


bours, all well fortified, with good roads for ſhip- 
ping. The produce of the iſland conſiſts of ſugar, 
tobacco, cotton, ginger, indigo, cacao, aloes, 
pimento, cocoes, plantains, and other tropical 


fruits. The coaſts abound with turtles ; but the 


French are not ſo expert in filhing for them as the 


3 „ Though 
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Though Martinico is generally ſaid to be health- 
ful for thoſe that are ſettled upon, it, yet it is 
certain that the vaſt quantity of water, which runs 
through it, credtes a humidity which is very nox- 
ious to the conſtitution of the inhabitants. 

In the year 1700, the French ſettled upon the 
iſland of Martinico were computed to be fifteen 
hundred, beſides the negroes whom, they em- 
ployed, and great numbers of Caribbeans, who 
were readmitted into the iſland, but were obliged 
to work as ſlaves, and to live among the French, 
that they might have no opportunity to form con- 
Anna and Bo with their countrymen, or to 

aſſociate together. Before it was ſubdued by the 
Engliſh in the laſt war, it could raiſe ten thouſand 
white inhabitants, fit to carry arms, and above 
forty thouſand negroes or ſlaves. . Beſides this 
force, ſome companies of regulars were always 
quartered in the iſland ; fo that nothing but the 
moſt notorious miſconduct could have rendered the 
Britiſh troops maſters of it with fo little loſs 

as they ſuffered on that occaſion, 
Ml,nrtinico is not only the reſidence of the 
vernor- general and intendant, but likewiſe + 4 
ſovereign council, which ſuperintends all their 
other iſlands, ind' even the ſettlements on St. Do- | 
mingo and Tortuga. The governor-general is ' 
commonly a man of quality; and both he and the 
intendant, and the lieutenant- governor, are paid 
out of the finances of Old France. The governor 
of Martinico as well as Guadaloupe is paid in ſugar, 
as, indeed, are all the other officers of the iſland, 
excepting ſome inconſiderable ſums, that iſſue from 
the treaſury of Old France. The hundred weight 
of ſugar is rated at four livres ten ſols. The go- 
vernors are allowed fixty thouſand pounds weight, 
with a penſion of one thouſand crowns paid in Old 
France. The lieutenant-governors have twenty 


thou- 


by land, and nine by water from St. Pierre, It is 


waves. 
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thouſand pounds weight, and five thouſand livres 
falary. The king's judges, attornies, and other 

officers, have each an allowance of fix thouſand 
weight; but the counſellors of the ſovereign's 
council have no more than twelve hundred weight, 
or twelve of their negroes exempted from the ca- 
pitation tax. I his is a tax paid by the white men 
and the free negroes, who are hired ſervants, and 
conſiſts of a hundred weight of coarſe ſugar a 
year, for each domeſtic or negroe, who is em- 
ployed in manufacturing it; and of fix livres for 
every other. All proviſions imported into the 
iſland are ſubject to a duty of one per cent. in 
ſpecie ;; and the third of all forfeitures and fines 


moet to the crown. Martinico owes its flayriſhing 


ate to the French government having tranſported 
thither, by way of puniſnment, great numbers of 
its proteſtant ſubjects, ſome of whom voluntarily 


ſettled there. 


The moſt conſiderable places in the iſland are 
St. Pierre, or St. Peter's, Fort Royal, and Trinity- | 
town. Fs 
St. Pierre was built in 1665, and is a handſome 
town, extending along the ſhore, and waſhed by a 
river on each fide. There is a ſtrong fort, beſides 
ſeveral batreries, and other works, that command 


both the town and road, the former of which is | 
alſo walled. | 


Fort Royal lies at the diſtance of ſeven leagues 


-alſo well fortified ; but is otherwiſe far inferior to 
St. Pierre. ä 

Trinity- Toy is a flouriſhing ſettlement at the 
bottom of Trinity. Bayr. 3 
The harbour or bay called Cul de Sac Robert, 


2 is a very fine and ſafe one, being two leagues deep, 


and having water enough for the largeſt ſhip, with 
two iſlands at its entrance to break-the force of the 


The 


GUADALUPE  zog 
The French firſt began to ſettle on this iſland 
about the year 1637. 5 © oo 


CUADAL U FE: 
Guadalupe, ſo named by Columbus from its 
reſembling thoſe of that name in Spain, is ſituate 
in 169, north latutude, thirty leagues north · weſt 
from Martinico. It is ſaid to be near an hundred 
leagues in compals, but is cut in two by a deep 
gulph, or bay, on each fide, and a channel called 
the Salt River. | 
The air of Guadalupe is preferable to that of 
Martinico, being more ſalubrious, and leſs ſultry, 
Its products are * coffee, cotton, baſtard cin · 
namon, indigo, ginger, and many other vegetables, 
particularly the copau- tree, from which is extracted 
a moſt excellent balſam; the milk ſhrub, ſo called 
from its yielding a ſubſtance like milk, when 
preſſed, which falls little ſhort of the capau bal- 
fam; the moubane-tree, which bears a yellow 
plum, with which the natives fatten their hogs ; 
and the corbary-tree, the gum of which, when 
' hardened in the ſun, becomes ſo tranſlucent, that 
the Caribbeans wear it formed into beads and 
bracelets. Many of the mountains with which Gua- 
dalupe abounds, are covered with wood; and no- 
thing can be more verdant, or more beautifull 
variegated than the large fruitful plains, which 
lie at the bottom. | | 
One of the mountains is ſaid to emit a continual 
fmoke, and to communicate a ſulphureous taſte to 
the neighbouring ſtreams. | 
Such is the fertility of Guadalupe, that it hath - 
been aſſerted, that if it was as well peopled, and cul- 
tivated as Barbadoes, it would yield ſugar enough 
for all Europe. One hundeted thauſand hogſ- 
heads, we are told, were exported yearly from it 
before the laſt war, when it was reduced by the 
Engliſh. The moſt remarkable bird upon the iſland 
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is that called the Devil, which is peculiar to this 


illand and Dominica: it is a bird of paſſage, of the 


ſize of a pullet, and all its plumage coal black: 
it lives on fiſh, which it catches in the ſea at 
night, being unable to bear the light in the day- 
time, when flying; ſo that they often run againſt 
interpoſing objects, and fall down. After their 
fiſh-hunting in the night, they repair to a moun- 
tain, called the Devil's Mountain, where they lodge 
by pairs in holes, like rabbits. Their fleſh is good 
' nouriſhing food, though of a fiſhy taſte. | 
The iſland is peſtered with an inſe& called a 
ravet, ſhaped like a cock-chafer, of a ſtinkin 
ſmell, and preying upon books and furniture — 
whatever they do not gnaw, is diſcoloured by their 
ordure: but great numbers of them are deſtroyed 
by a kind of ſpiders, ſome of which are as big as 
a man's fiſt. The bees of Guadaloupe are very 
different from thoſe of Europe, being black, 
ſmaller, and without ſtings. Fheſe bees, inſtead 
of making combs, lay their honey in bladders of 
wax, about the form and ſize of a pidgeon's egg. 
The only uſe that is made of their wax, which is 
of a dark purple colour, is to ſecure the corks of 
bottles: the honey is never of a thicker conſiſt- 
ence than that of olive oil. 
The Cul de Sacs, as the French call them, or 
| gulphs about this iſland, abound with turtle, ſharks, 
and crabs, and various other fiſhes. | | 
One of the two diviſions of the iſland is called 
Grande-Terre ; and the other is divided into Capes 
Terre, or Cabes Terre, and Baſſe-Terre, which 
laſt is alſo the name of the capital, a conſiderable 
town, ſituated on boch ſides of [Bailiff River, and 
well fortified. ' _ | | 1 
This iſland, as well as Martinico, was reduced 


by the Britiſh arms in the late war; but reſtored by _ 


the definitive treaty of peace. The French firſt 
began to ſend colonies to it about the year 16 32 be 
| Fre- 


„Sr. Be a i MK; 


Several ſmall iſlands lie about it, three of which 


are called the Santos Xaintes, or All- Saints Iſlands; 


one the Aves, or Bird Iſland. 4 15 
MARIGALANTE. 


Marigalante, lying a little to the ſouth-eaſt of 


Guadaloupe, is about five leagues in length; and 
four in breadth, It was diſcovered by Columbus 
in his ſecond voyage to America, anno 1493; 
and named by him Marigalante, or the Gallant 


Mary, after the name of his ſhip. This iſland 


abounds with tobacco, cinnamon-trees, and other 
products of the Caribbee Iſlands ; and contains a 
great many grottos, where large crabs are found 


as alſo ſeyeral rivers, and ponds of freſh water. 


Along the eaſtern ſhore rup high perpendicular 
rocks, which give ſhelter 10 vaſt numbers of tro- 
pical birds, they being as full of holes as a pidgeon- 
houſe, | 

Before the laſt reduction of it by the Britiſh arms, 
it manufactured about one thouſand hogſheads of 
ſugar yearly, Fhe French began to ſend colonies 
about the year 1647. . 3 


r. 


St. Lucia, one of the iſlands formerly call- 
ed Neutral, but by the laſt definitive treaty of 


peace, ceded in full right to France, lies two miles 
ſouth of Martinico, and is about twenty-two miles 
in length; and eleven in breadth. It is ſaid to be 


much the fineſt and moſt convenient of any of the 


Caribbee Iſlands, being diverſified with hills and 
vallies, well watered, and furniſhed with excel- 
lent harbours. The land is rich; but a great part 
of it is covered with woods, which abound in wild 
fowl, and yield great quantities of excellent tim- 
ber. The neighbouring ſea is well ſtored with fiſh, 
There are three other ſmall iNands belonging to 
the French in theſe ſeas, viz. St. Martin, St. Pee 

omew, 


| 
| 
? 
| 
| 
1 


midable rocks, yet produces tobaceo and caſſava, 
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Jomew and Deſeada, or Deſiderada, i. e. the De- 
firable lſland. St. Martin lies a little to the north- 
weſt of St. Bartholomew, which is ten leagues 
north of St. Chriſtopher's. Deſeada, ſituate about 
twenty miles om, uadaloupe, is faid' to produce 


the beſt cotton of _ of the French Iſlands. It 


had its name from Columbus, being the firſt land 
he diſcovered in his ſecond voyage to America, 


anno 1493. St. Martin is of no conſequence; 


but St. Bartholomew's, tho encompaſſed with for- 


with ſome excellent woods, and lime. ſtone. 


DUTCH WEST. Ix DIA ISLANDS. 


ARE Dutch Weſt-India Iſlands: are St. Eu- 
ſtatia, Saha, Curaſſao, Bonaire, and Aruba. 


Ihe two firſt are Caribbee Iſlands; but the three 
laſt lie off the coaſt of Terra - Firma. St. Euſta- 


tia, ſituate three ues north-weſt of St. Chriſto- 
her's, is a very well cultivated iſland, about three 


 AJeagues in compaſs. Beſides tobacco, the inhabi- 
tants have of late years raiſed and exported great 


quantities of ſugar. They alſo breed hogs, 


rabbits, 


goats, and all of poultry. The air is whole- 
ume, but it is ſubject to terrible thunder · claps, 


earthquakes, and hurricanes; and there is a ſcar- 
city of freſn- water. Before a hurricane, it is ſaid, 


the birds lay themſelves flat on the ground: the 


rain that 


es it, is always ſalt and bitter. 
This 1 


and is reckoned the. ſtrongeſt of all the 


| Caribbee Hands, there being but one landing place, 
which is commanded: by a fort, and may be caſily 
T7 defended 1 a few men. The Durch firſt took 


— 
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ſſeſnon of it in 1635; and fince the treaty of, 
yſwick, have remained in quiet poſſeſſion of 


it 


ſhoe-makers, or dealers in ſnoes. There is a de- 
lightful valley in the iſland, which produces neceſ- 
ſaries for the inhabitants, with ſome indigo and 
cotton. | | | „ 
Curaſſao, or Curacoa, is about nine or ten leagues 
in length, and five in breadth ; lying in 125. 14. 
north latitude; nine or ten leagues from the coaſt 
of Terra-Firma. TY 45 Atte 
The climate is neither wholeſome, nor agreea- 
ble, nor the ſoil fruitful; yet the iſland is popu- 


lous, and the induſtry of the inhabitants ſuch, 


that it produces a great deal of ſugar and tobacco. 
It is well ſupplied with proviſions, and all other 
commodities from Europe, and the other Dutch 
ſettlements, in which it carries ofi a very lucrative 
and extenſive contraband trade with the Spaniards 


in Terra-Firma, - Let the Spaniſh governors pro- 
hibit this trade never ſo ſeverely, the Spaniards 
ſtand ſo much in need of European commodities, 


that they will run all hazards to obtain them. The 
chief town and harbour is about three leagues from 
the ſouth-eaſt end of the iſland. - The town, for 
its ſize, is one of the faireſt and fineſt in America, 
and contains every thing neceſſary to render it 


commodious -and- agreeable, as far as the climate / 
and foil will permit. The other Dutch iſlands 


of Bonacre and Aruba are conſiderable, chiefly 
(which is alſo the caſe of Curaſſao) for their ſitua- 
tion near the coaſt of Terra-Firma, which gives 


"the inhabitants an opportunity of carrying on a 
Vor. VIII. L 1 


clandeſting 


Saba is a ſmall pleaſant iſland, thirteen miles 
north - weſt of Euſtatia. The ſea is ſo ſhallow a- 
bout it, that none but ſloops can come near it; nor 
even they, but at a ſmall creek on the ſouth fide of 
the iſland. ' Moſt of the inhabitants are ſaid to be 
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clandeſtine- trade with the Spaniſh ſettlements in 
Terra-Firma. On the ſouth ſide of Bonacre is a 
good ſalt- pond, whither the Dutch ſloops come 
tor ſalt, which is now become a very conſiderable 
commodity. 


ee eee eee eee 
DANISH ISLANDS: 
| ST. THOMAS. 


HE Danes are poſſeſſed of the iſland of 
5 St. Thomas, the chief of the Virgin Iſlands, 
which lie to the eaſt of Porto-Rico. It has a ſafe, 
ſtrong, and commodious harbour, which, by being 
| open to traders of all nations, enriches the inhabi- 
tants. | e 
The iſland alſo naturally produces moſt of the 
Weſt Indian commodities but is much infeſted with 
| © muſkettoes, St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, aſmall iſland, 
about twenty leagues weſt of St. Chriſtopher's, 1s 
3 under the protection of the king of Denmark 
| but moſtly the property of ſome Iriſh gentlemen. 
The ſoil is ſaid to be rich, producing many excel- 
lent dying and other woods, proper for houſe and 
ſhip- building, together with oranges, citrons, 
granates, lemons, the mandioca root, and the papau- 
tree, the fruit of which makes a moſt excellent 
| | {weet-meat. * 
| Among the many uninhabited iſlands in theſe 
„ ſeas are, Anigada, Sombrero, Salt Tortuga, and 
B Blanco. nds 
| The firſt of theſe is fifty miles north-weſt of _ 
Anguilla, and the ſecond thirty. They both a- 
bound with birds, particularly the colubri or hum- 
| ming · bird, of which Laet's deſcription here oy | 
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from that given of it elſewhere. He fays, it is 
not much bigger than a wren, yet flies much ſwift- 
er than any other birds, with a noiſe like a whirl- 
wind. It has feathers of all the colours in the rain- 
bow, but the ends are of a golden colour, as is alſo 
the belly; its ſides are of an emerald green; the 
neck has a circle as red as .a carbuncle; the bill 


and legs are black as jet; its eyes like diamonds, / 


and there is a green tuft of feathers on its crown. 
Theyliveon the juice of flowers, eſpecially thoſe of 
the cotton tree, ſmell like amber, and build their 
neſts, which are curiouſly lined with cotton down 
and filk, among the thick leaves of the boughs. 

There are allo painted crabs here, which are ſaid 
to be very good meat. Some of them have vio- 


let-coloured ſhells ; others yellow, full of purple 


ſpecks; and others tawny, with red ſtreaks. 1 he 
creep down the hills in May, conſuming all the herb- 
age in their way, and after going four times to the 
water to waſh themſelves, retire to the woods; but 
at a certain ſeaſon, the females take to the ſea, and 
there lay their eggs, which being afterwards caſt 
aſhore, and warmed by the ſun, produce young 
ones, that creep to the woods, and as they grow 
bigger climb up the rocks, where the old ones 
keep together in vaſt multitudes, and ſo ſtop up 
the holes that they cannot be found out. They 
creep out of their ſhells through an opening ar the 
tail, which is ſcarce diſcernible, and thus lie bare 


and ſtripped of their ſhells, being only covered 
with a thin ſkin, which at laſt grows as firm as 


that they left. 


Salt Tortuga is a barren, rugged, uninhabited 


| Iſland, ſituated north-weſt from Margarita, in the 
latitude of 10. 35. north, and ſo named to diſtin- 


guiſh it from the other turtle iſlands on the coaſt of 
America, on account of a large ſalt pond at the 


eaſt end of it, within two hundred paces of the ſea, 
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where merchant · ſhips take in ladings of ſalt, There 
is a {mall harbour in the iſland. ; 

The iſland of Blanco lies north of Margarita, 
in 109, 15. north latitude; but is remarkable on- 
ly for its turtle tiſhery. . 

The Virgin Iſlands, including St. Thomas, 
. are twelve in number. They are ſaid to be in ge- 
neral ſmall, barren, and inhoſpitable; but whe- 
ther any of them, beſides St. Thomas, are inhabit- 
ed, and by whom, we are not told, 
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The BAHAMA ISLANDS. 


HE Bahama Iſlands, belonging to Great - 
Britain, are ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
to the north of the iſland of Cuba, and not far 
from the coaſt of Florida, ſtretching from the 


north - weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, between 21 and 27%. 


of north latitude. They are very numerous, and 
twelve of them pretty large. 

Bahama, which is the largeſt, being about fifty 
miles in length, though very narrow, and gives 
name to the reſt, lies twenty-five leagues from the 
continent of Florida. It enjoys a ſerene temperate 
air, with a fruitful ſoil, well watered every where 
with ſprings and rivulets. | | 

Though theſe were the firſt lands diſcovered in 
America by Columbus, the Spaniards never thought 
of ſettling in them, The Engliſh knew nothing of 
them till 1667, when Capt. William Sayle, being 
bound to Carolina, was forced among them by 
a ſtorm, which gave him an opportunity. of ex- 


ES amining them carefully, particularly that which at 


- preſent is known by the name of Providence. eh 
N 1 his. 
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his return, he reported the benefit they might be of 
to the ſtate; upon which, grants of them were 
made out to proprietors; but the government was 
reſerved in the hands of the crown. None of 
them, however, are yet ſettled, except Providence, 
Lucays, and Harbour Iſland; which ſeems ſur- 
prizing, as they would certainly prove of the great- 
eſt 3 to Great - Britain, if properly culti- 
vated. 5 | Ke 

The Straits of Bahama, which the-Britiſh fleet 
ſo happily cleared in the laſt expedition againſt the 
Havannah, are well known to navigators, for the 
dangers and difficulties that attend the paſſing - 
them. * | 
Theſe iflands lying near to Hiſpaniola, and to 
the noted port of the Havannah, in the iſland of 
Cuba, where the Spaniſh galleons and flota always 
rendezvous before they return to Europe, having 
the Gulph of Florida to the weſt, and the Wind- 
ward Paſſage to the eaſt of them, in time of peace 
they are capable of great improvement in point of 
trade, and have always been a good retreat for diſ- 
abled ſhips, blown from different parts of the con- 
tinent of America, In time of war, the Britiſh 
cruizers and privateers ſtationed at the Bahama 
Iſlands, are more capable to obſtruct and annoy the 
Spaniſh trade, homeward-bound, than.any that-are 
ſtationed at the reſt of the Britiſh colonies in Ame- 
rica, Accordingly, New - Providence, which is a 
very thriving colony, was of great benefit to the 
Britiſh trade in the late war. The chief town of the 
iſland is called Naſſau, 8 | ps | 
Many of theſe iſlands, through the dangers at- 
tending the navigation to them, are ſo little known, 
that it is uncertain whether they are inhabited or not. 
They are ſuppoſed to amount altogether to near five 
hundred; but many of them are only barren rocks. 
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Of the fiſt es found on the coaſt, not a few ars 


ſaid to be poiſonous, or at leaſt unwholefome. 


Shirley, eſq; is the preſent governor of 


the Bahamas. 


The BERMUDAS, or SUMMER ISLANDS. 


The Bermudas, or Summer Iſlands, are a cluſter 
of illands lying in the Atlantic Ocean, in 329. 200. 
north latitude, about ſeven or eight hundred miles 
eaſt from Cape Hatoras, in Sooth-Carolina, which 
is the neareſt land to them. They are ſaid to be 
about four hundred in number, but moſt of them 
ſo ſmall and barren as not to be habitable. How 
they got the name ef Bermudas is uncertain ; 


but the other is a corruption of Sommers, from 


Sir George Sommers, who was ſhipwrecked on 
them in 1609. No part of the world enjoys a 
clearer air or a more temperate climate, or 1s better 


- Furniſhed with plenty of ficſh, fiſh, poultry, fruits, 


herbs, and roots. However, we are told by ſome 
late voyage-writers, that both the air and ſoil of 


. theſe iſlands have undergone a moſt ſurprizing al- 


teration for the worſe, lince they were tirſt diſco- 
vered. ; 


enen the Bermudas abounded with fine ce- 


| dars, of which there are ſtill conſiderable remains, 


that ſerve for building of oops, with the aſſiſtance 
of the New Englar.d white pine. Ambergreaſe is 


5 often found, and whales caught on this coaſt; and 


the turtle- filing trade is of great ſervice ſor che ſub- 
ſiſtence of the *inhabiranrs The governor, it 18 


. - faid, has ten pounds for every whale that is caught. 
There is a breed of black hogs here, that are 


thought to have been left by the Spaniards ; and 


a white chalk-ſtone, which is eaſily chiſſelled, and 
erxported ſor building gentlemen's houſes in the 
Weſt- Indies. Some tobacco is raiſed in theſe 


"Bak iſlands, 
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Iſlands, and they abound in excellent oranges and 
palmetto trees; but the water, except what falls 
from the clouds, and is preſerved in ciſterns, is 
brackiſh. | e 


The chief iſland is St. George, which is not a- 


bove ſixteen miles in length, and three, at moſt, in 


breadth. There are three clergymen in the iſland, 
who have a handſome proviſion: and Dr. Berk- 
ley, late biſhop of Cloyne, propoſed the erecting 3 
college here, for the education of the Indians; but 
the deſign miſcarried. The iſland takes its name 
from the chief town. 


N EWF OUN DLAN D. 


Newfoundland is of a triangular form, and a- 


bout as big as Ireland, being two hundred and 
eighty miles in length from north to ſouth, and 


nine hundred and thirty in circumference. There 
is no coaſt in the world better accommodated with 
harbours all round. Thoſe on the eaſt and ſouth 
coaſts are beſt known, namely Bonaviſta, Trinity, 
Capelin, and Conception bay Torbay, St. John's, 
Harbour, the Bay of Bulls, Freſh Water Bay, thoſe 


of Biſcay, St. Mary, Placentia, Bay of Fortune, or 
St. Peter's, and the Bay of Deſpair ; but the moſt 


famous and confiderable is the Bay of Placentia. 


On the north the iſland is ſeparated from Terra 


de Labrador, or New Britain, by the Strait of 
Belleiſle, which runs N. E. and is about twenty- 
eight miles over in its narroweſt part; on the 
weſt it has the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and on 
the ſouth and eaſt the Atlantic Ocean. The moſt 
weſtern point is called Cape Rye, and the moſt 
ſoutherly Cape Race, or Raz. 

' Withreſpect to the climate of Newfoundland, it 
is intenſely hot in ſummer, and inſupportably cold 


in winter, from the very ſiwation, anda variety of 
114 natural 
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narural cauſes. For four or five months in the 
winter the ground is covered with ſnow, frozen as 
hard as cryſtal. The ſouthern and eaſtern. coaſts 
ſeldom enjoy a verygſerene ſky, from their neigh- 
| bourhood to the Great Bank, which is almoſt con- 
ſtantly covered with a thick fog; but in the north- 
ern and weſtern parts the ſky is very clear, both 
in ſummer and winter. 15 . 
With reſpect to the ſoil, it is in general a very 
barren country, full of bleak mountains and naked 
rocks. Moſt of the meadows and vales produce 
nothing but a kind of moſs. Many ſpecies of 
timber, however, grow here in the utmoſt perfec- 
tion, and the firs are as fit for maſts as thoſe of Nor- 
way. There are ſaid alſo to be ſome fruitful ſpots 
in it, and a kind of rye which” grows naturally 
without culture, and is very nouriſhing, with wild 
' ſtrawberries, and raſpberries. _ T he iſland abounds 
with wild fowl,” and with deer, hares, rabbits, 
foxes, ſquirrels, bears, beavers, wolves, otters, 
and other quadrupeds; and the ſea is plentifully 
ſtocked with different kinds of delicious fiſh, be- 
ſides cod, the ſtaple commodity. : It is certain, 
however, that the inhabitants would be in rhe ut- 
moſt diſtreſs for bread, and many other neceſſaries, 
but for the exports thither from the mother-coun- 
try, or the continent of America, from which 
they have almoſt every thing, except fiſh, veniſon, 
„ 
The chief and almoſt only trade here is in fiſh ; 
of which there is ſuch plenty on the coaſts of the 
iſland, that the whole world. almoſt might be ſup- 
plwKied from it: all forts being taken here in im- 
menſe quantities; but the principal fiſhery is of 
cod, wherewith at leaſt five hundred fail of ſhips 
are laden every year, for France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, England, and other parts. The main fiſhery 
* on the great baak, and the other banks about 
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bank is a vaſt mountain under water, extending 
in length according to the molt accurate ſea- charts, 
from the forty-firſt degree of north latitude to 
49%. 29. and in breadth frem 429. 30“, to 519. 300, 
of longitude weſt from London. | | 
The depth of water on it is from five to ſixty 
fathom. But whatever be the figure or dimen- 
ſion of this bank, it is covered with a vaſt quan- 


tity of ſhells, and ſeveral kinds of fiſh of all 


ſizes, moſt of which ſerve for food to the cod-fiſh, 


whoſe number here ſeems to equal the grains of 


ſand on the bank itſelf. Between two and three 


hundred veſſels have loaded here annually, for two 


centuries, yet this vaſt conſumption has produced 
no apparent diminution of their numbers. 

The next Bank, is called the. Green-Bank. The 
charts make it about a hundred and twenty miles 
long, and about fifty over where broadeſt : it lies 
off the ſouth coaſt of Newfoundland. There are 
ſeveral other banks, but they are not conſiderable 
enough to deſerve particular notice. „ 


The Great Strand, or drying place for fiſh, which 


is about a league in extent, lies between two ſteep 
hills, one of which is ſeparated from the Strand 
by a ſmall rivulet, which forms a kind of lake cal- 
led the little bay, abounding with ſalmon. The 
Great Strand may contain at once wherewithal to 
load threeſcore ſhips. There is another leſſer Strand 
for the uſe of the inhabitants, who fiſh all along 
the coaſt, The fiſhing ſeaſon is from ſpring to 


September. All the train oil, that comes from 


Newfoundland, is drawn chiefly from the livers 


of the cod. The principal towns are Placentia, 


Bonaviſta, and St. John, | 

The Indians of this iſland are faid to be a gentle, 
mild, tractable people, eaſily gained by civility and 
good uſage, They paint their bodies, and in winter 
£2229 2 > RY | are 


this illand, as alſo along the coaſt. The great 
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are covered with ſkins and furs, eſpecially round 
the waiſt. Their ſtature is ſmall, but muſcular 
and robuſt, their cheſts full, and their faces broad, 
to a degree of deformity. None of the ſavages of 

this iſland are ever found with a beard, which is 
generally aſcribed to a prevailing cuſtom among 
them of plucking the hairs-up by the roots, the 
moment they begin. to appear; an operation in 
which they are very dextrous. Pilfering, cunning, 
and duplicity are ſaid alſo to be ingredients in the 
character of thoſe people ; nor are they aſhamed, 
when detected; or provoked, when obliged to make 
reſtitution. They are reported to be more rational 
in their religious opinions than the Indians on the 
continent; to have carried ſome arts, particularly 
pottery, to great perfection; and to diſcover ſome 
ſeeds of genius capable of great improvement by 
cultivation. | | 
Ihe firſt ſettlements were made by the Engliſh, 
in the year 1610, and the French were permitted 
to ſettle here in the reign of King Charles II. but 
were obliged to quit the iſland by the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, only they were left at liberty to 
dry their nets on the northern ſhores. Towards 
the end of the Jate war, the French ſurprized the 
iſland, and took poſſeſſion, by capitulation, of 
St. John's, on the 27th of June 1762; but 
in September following were compelled to leave 
it. By the fifth article of the definitive treaty 
of peace, the ſubjects of France have a liberty 
of fiſhing and drying on a part of the coalt 
of the iſland of Newfoundland, ſuch as is ſpe- 
- cified in the fifteenth article of the treaty of U- 

trecht; alſo the liberty of fiſhing in the gulph 

of St. Laurence, at the diſtance of three leagues 
from all the coaſts, belonging to Great-Britain, 
and at the diſtance of fifteen leagues from the coaſts 


* 
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of the iſland of Cape Breton. The iſlands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon were alſo ceded to them by 
the ſixth article, to ſerve as a ſhelter for their fiſher- 
men; but they are not to fortify theſe iſlands. By 
the eighteenth article of the ſaid peace, his catholic 
' majeſty deſiſts from any pretenſions, in favour of 


his ſubjects, to the right of fiſhing in the neigh- 
bourhood of the iſland of Newfoundland. 


CAPE-BRETON. 


This iſland, which, from the nature of its 
fituation, is of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
Britiſh colonies and fiſheries in àmerica, lies be- 
tween 45 and 379. of north latitude, and between 
61 and 625. of weſt longitude, being about one 
hundred miles in length, and fifty in breadth. It 
is ſepa rated from Nova Scotia by the narrow Strait 
of Canſo, or Fronſac ; and is about twenty leagues. 
from Newfoundland. 2 
All the northern coaſt is very high, and almoſt 
inacceſfible; nor is it much eaſier to land any 
where on the weſt coaſt, till you come to the Strait 
of Fronſac; but on the ſouth-eaſt there are ſeveral 
good harbours, bays, and creeks, eſpecially that of 
Loviſbourg, which is one of the fineſt in America, 2 
being almoſt four leagues round, and having every 
where ſix or ſeven fathom water. 

The climate here is much the ſame with that of 
Quebec, only more ſubject to fogs; the air, howe- 
ver, ſeems to be pretty wholeſome. | 

The iſland abounds with lakes and rivers, coals, 
and limeſtone ; and though there are many barren 
ports in it, apples, pulſe, wheat, and other corn, 

flax and hemp, are or may be raiſed in it. Of 
the timber-trees, the moſt common are oaks of 

2 prodigious bigneſs, pines fit for maſts, aſh, 

el maple, 
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maple, plane, and aſpin trees. There is no oc- 
caſion for digging deep, or draining the waters, 
to come at the coals here, as in other countries. 
There art horſes, hogs, oxen, ſheep, goats, and 
poultry on the iſland, but game is ſcarce. The 
partridges are almoſt as big as pheaſants, and not 


unlike them in the colour of their feathers. The 


quantities of cod and other fiſh on the coaſt is almoſt 
incredible; and there is no ſcarcity of whales, ſea- 
wolves, porpoiſes, and ſeals. 

This ifland was one of our conquelts in the be- 
ginning of the late war ; Louiſbourg, its fortreſs, 
with the iſland of St. John, and its other appur- 
tenances, Having been ſurrendered, by capitula- 


tion, on the 26th of July, 1758. It was before 


taken from the French, by the Engliſh, in 1745; 


but reſtored by the treaty of Aix-1a-Chapelle, in 
1748. To avoid expence, and prevent the French 
from ſettling on it again, all the fortifications at 
Louiſbourgh have been demoliſhed. 

There are ſeveral iſlands lying round Cape Bre- 
ton, among-which are thoſe of St. Peter, and Ma- 
dame, or Maurepas ; but the chief is St. John's, 
the produce of which is nearly the ſame as that of 
Cape Breton, but the ſoil is ſaid to be much better. 
This laſt hath lately been made a ſeparate govern- 
ment; and a town, it is ſaid, hath been laid out in 
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